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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH£  {mblie  d^fnatid  has  made 
a  fecond  edition  proper,  of 
this  thitd  volume  of  the  Origin  and 
FrogrefS  of  taiiguage,  which  com- 
pletes the  work;  the  firft  volume 
comainitig  the  Hiftory  of  Language, 
its  Origin  and  progrefs  among  the 
barbarous  nations— The  fecond,  con- 
fidering  it  as  an  art  brought  to 
perfedlion  by  nations  more  civilised, 
and  eipiaining  the  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy  of  it— The  third,  Ihcwing  how 
words,  the  do6:rine  of  which  had  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  part,  are 
to  be  put  together,  fo  as  to  form  what 
we  call  Style.  Of  thefe  three  parts  the 
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IV      ADVERTISEMENT. 

theory  of  language  confifts :  and,  how- 
ever defedlive  the  execution  maybe, 
I  think  I  can  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
plan  is  as  complete  and  as  compre- 
henfive  as  any  that  ever  was  executed, 
of  even  propofed  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  learned  of.  this  «ge,  though 
they.be  fo^  much  occupied  with  fafts 
of  natural  hiflory,  minerals,  plants^ 
flies,  and  reptiles,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  apply  to  the  hiftory  and  philo- 
fophy  of -their  own  fpecies;  yet  I 
fhould  think  they  would  have  fome 
curiofity  about  an  art  fo  exceedingly 
ufeful,  by  which  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  human  life  is  carried  on;  by  which 
arts  and  fciences  have  been  conveyed 
from  man  to  man,  and  from  nation 
to  nation,  and  from  the  earlieft  to  the 
lateft  ages;  and  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  inftruded  in  the 
knowledge  they  value  fo  much:  for 
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how  elfe  could  they  profit  by  the  moft 
accurate  account  of  infeifts,  which 
Reaumur  has  given  in  fix  volumes  in 
quarto,  containing  the  hifiory  of  flies 
with  two  wings,  and  flies  with  four 
wings,  with  a  fupplement  to  the  hif- 
tory  of  flies  with  two  wings ;  but  which 
he  very  modeftly  intitles  not  a  hiftory, 
but  only  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  I'Hif^ 
toirc  des  Infe<5tes, 
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Hiagd  after  the  gramrtiaticai  part  is  com^ 
pleted-— A  fiibjeia  of  great  imjportatice,  as 
k  is  by  Jlfia  only  that  language  is  made  fit 
toaiifW^  the  great  ][)urpofes  of  life* 

'Nblir  thisit  I  atil  fo  far  advanced  in  this 
Worfc^  I  begih  to  be  fehfiWe  that  it  is  not  at 
all  of  a  fafliionable  tit  jpoptilar  kind.  In  the 
firft  *pait  of  it,  which  trfeatS  of  the  origin  of 
language^  I  have  been  led^  by  my  fubjedk,  to 
give  an  Account  of  human  nature,  in  what 
tiby  be  tailed  its  infantine  ftate,  fuch  as  will 
be  thought  by  tnahy  highly  derogatory  from 
its  dignity,  andv^l!  therefbre  give  great 
bffence.  My  attempt  alfoj  to  revive  the  old 
philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  will  much 
idifpleafe  thofe  who  think  We  have  an'ived 
to  the  fummit  of  philofophy  and  foiei^e  ^ 
4ineiry  kind ;  and  it  will  be  tl^tmght  by  tfa^rti 
Vol.  Ill-  B 
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a  difgrace  to  this  very  learned  age,  that  it 
fhould  be  propofed  to  us  to  go  to  fchool 
again,  and  return  to  thofe  mafters  once  fo 
revered  by  our  anceftors,  but  now  almoft 
univerfally  e^cploded. 

It  is  for  the  honourof  thia.antlcnt  philo- 
fophy,  that  there  has  been  no  example,  as 
far  as  I  know^  of  any  man  learned  in  it  who 
was  addi^ed  to  xhdX  mad philqfipby^  fo  pre- 
valent m  our  dayS|  which  .excludes  W3|/;/^i 
from  the,  fyft^in  of  th§  ^niv§rfe.\  Thdfphi- 
lofophers  of  this  kind  I  have  treated  not 
only- with  indignation  but ; contenjpt, .  as 
men  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  faid,  jyhat 
Caligula  the -emperor  faid  moil  falfely  of 
Virgil  the  poet^  that  they  are  nullius  in-^ 
genii  et  minimae'  do£trinae.  Tp.fuch  men, 
whofe  chief  motive  .for  publifliing  do(9:rines 
fo  pernicious  to  mankind  is  v^^ity,  and  Jin 
Affefitatioa  of  fuperjip^  P^^a,',  ^  ^^  \iw^ 
^iv^'jaoft  deadly  off^ace.  p    ^     -.      '^^  ,  : 

li  )JM  fPy-fiyft .Y9^^W> T;»ay  be  faid  to  I^av^ 
g^t^aclfed^iwwtf^  v^ffUy,  by  what!  have'  faid 
lQf9l«^::in;ihisiftMuriil|:ate.j  And,  in: my 
j&ednvJdrolijmeV'I  h^ve  fliocked  i^^4iational 
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vanity  by  the  account  I  have  given  of  our 
language  and  poetry^   compared  with  thofe 
of  the  antients.     But,  in  this  volume^  by 
what  I  have  faid  oijiyle^  and  of  thofe  great 
antient  mafters  of  the  writing  art,  the  ftudy 
and  imitation  of  whom  can  alone,  in  my 
judgment,  form  a  good  ftyle,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  raifed  up  againft  myfelf  a  more  for- 
midable fet  of  enemies   than  any  I  have 
hitherto  mentioned  ;  I  mean  the  fafhionable 
authors  of  this  age,  who  have  acquired  great 
reputatibn  as  well  as  profit  by  theii*  writings, 
and  yet  muft  be  confdous  that  it  is  not 
upoii  thofe  models  they  have  formed  their 
ftyle.     I  am  defirous  of  the  praife  of  very 
few  J  but  I  v<^oul<i  not  willingly  give  offence 
to  any ;   and,  if  thofe  gentlemen  will  accept 
as  an  apology  what  follows,  I  fhall  be  glad 
of  it.     In  tlie  firft  place,  thfen,  if  they  have 
really  formed  fo  fine  a  ftyle  and  taft^  of 

•  writing,  .as  they  andthelt  adrtiirers  fuppofe^ 
trtthdut  the'  ailiftance  of  learning,  it  is  the 
greater  praife  of  their -genius  and  natural 
parts,  and  they  may  with  juftice  delpife  me 
and  others  who  groi^el  fo  meanly  after  the 
antients,  adoring ^  at  a  dijldnce^,  thofe  f 006- 

^irJ»'>iii"^^?iHbich  we  muft  cohfefs '  ourfelv-e» 
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unable  t0~tread«     Nor  have  I  laid  any  thing 
of  their  writings  in  particular,  though  I 
have  taken   the  liberty   of  animadverting 
pretty  feverely  upoa  the  ftyle  of  fdme  an-r 
tient  ^thors.     They  may,  thei?efore,  for 
me,  adqure  themfelves  as  much  as  ever; 
and  their  panegyrifts  may  continue  to  fet 
them  up  as  ftandards  for  ftyle  and  compo- 
fition,  and  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the 
pld  daffies,  when  they  fhall  be  intirely  ne^ 
gi^ed  and  forgot.     Further,  I  ac?know- 
jedge,  that,  if  I  had  addreffed  this  work  to 
them,  in  which  I  have  fo  much  extolled 
authors  that  they  do  not  read  or  under^ 
ftarid,  it  would  have  been  very  ill-bred; 
but    they    fhould  confider,    that  I  write 
not  for  them,  but  chiefly  for  the  fchoku^ 
in  England,  and  for  the  few  that  the  pre- 
valence of  the  French  learning  has  left  yet; 
remaining  in  other  parts  of  ^.wcqpe.     If 
this  does  not  fajtisfy  them,  nothing  reioains 
t)ut  that  they  ihould  continue  to  abuie  me 
in  Magazines  aind  Reviews,  by  themfelves^ 
^r  fome  namelefs  fcribblers  that  they  infti- 
gate,  fecure  againft  any  anfwera  from  me. 
For,   though-  I  think  myfelf  very  much 
idJlgedlo  tliofewhoxorreft  tJtvfimjiny  errors 
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I  muft  liave  fallen  into  in  the  coiirfe  of  ib 
long  and  fo  various  a  work,  and  aiii  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  bbligatkm  upon  every 
6dca(ion,  I  am  not  fo  meanly  vain  as  tq 
vilue  either  the  cenfure  or  aip^lmdc  of  ig-* 
norance : 

Falfus  honor  juvat^aut  mendax  infamia  terret. 
Quern  nift  mendbrum  aut  mendacem* 

But,  whatever  they  may  fay  of  my  know- 
ledge of  anfient  learning,  they  fhould  not, 
out  of  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  country, 
fay  any  thing  to  the  difparagement  of  the 
learning  if felf,  nor  publifh  to  the  wdrld, 
that  a  man  in  Scotland  cannot  be  a  good* 
Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  without  run- 
ning the  hazard  of  being  efteemed  a  man 
of  no  tafte  or  genius  for  fcience  *.     For, 

^  In  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  for  the 
month  of  July  1775^  there  is  a  review  of  Mr  Harris's 
Pbilofophical  Arrangements,  which  concludes  in  this 
manner : — ^  Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Harris,  even  in 
5  the  prefent  volume,  with  ?11  its  imperfedions,  haS 
f  an  elevation  of  fentiment  that  rifes  above  the  ordi- 
^  nary  reach  of  mere  claflical  fcholars.  He  may  be 
f  confidered  as  a  fingular  exception  to  a  general  and 
f  well-fouiidcd  obfcrvation,  that  thofe  v^ho  have  bceii 
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though  it  be  true  that  antient  literature 
is  much  declined  among  us,. it  is! heartily 
regretted,  not  only  by  the  fcbolaf ,  but  fevery 
man  of  fenfe  and  lover  of  bis  country,  aa 
rije  lofs  of  vihzt  was  once  the  ^e^teft  orua* 
ment  of  this  country, 

*  remarkable  for  their  fkill  in  Grqek  and  Latin,  have 

*  feldom  difcovered  a  good  tafte,  or  any  talents  for 

*  philofophical  difquifition.* 

What  would  thofe  ftribblers  be  at  ?  Would  they 
put  an  end  to  the  grammatical  art,  which  is  only 
learned  by  the  ftudy  of  thefe  languages  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  a  riide,  imperfe<9:  language,  fuch  as  ours, 
cannot  be  otherways  improved  than  by  the  ftudy  of 
mor^  p^rfe^  languages  ?  Would  they  deftroy  all 
beauty,  elegance,  and  even  perfpicuity  of  ftyle? 
Would  they  have  our  learning  and  philofophy  to 
fpeak  a  language  as  barbarous  as  the'  German  meta- 
phyfies  of  Lpibnitz,  or  th^  Swedifh  natural  Ijiftofy 
of  Linnaeus,  which  are  not  even  intelligible,  except 
to  thofe  who  have  made  a  particular  ftudy  of  their 
llngos?  Ought  not  the  public  to  rcfent  fuch  an  at- 
tempt to  put  down  our  whole  fchool,  and  a  great 
part  of  our  univerfity  education,  and  to  render  it' 
impoffible  for  our  country  ever  to  make  again  fo 
cbnfpicuous  a  figure  in  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion as  it  does  at  prefent,  by  men  who  derive  from 
flntient  learning,  not  only  the  ornaments  of  fpecch, 
but  an  elevation  of  fpirit  and  fentiment  which  that 
Jearning^  and  that  learning  only,  can  beftow  ? 
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Upon  the  whole,  in  an  age  in  which  the 
nomenclature  of  plants,  and  fads  of  natural 
hiftory,  are  the  chief  ftudy  of  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  learning ;  and,  in  the  fafhionable 
world,  the  foppery  of  modern  languages 
and  foreign  wit  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury)  are  reckoned  the  chief 
accomplifhments,  I  cannot  expedt  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  fhould  be  much  relifhed. 
Neverthelefs,  I  am  not  forry  to  have  left, 
before  I  die,  this  memorial  behind  me, 
that  the  tafte  and  knowledge  of  antient 
philofophy,  and  antient  literature,  was  not, 
in  the  year  1 776,  wholly  loft  in  Scotland^ 
notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  certain 
perfons  to  difcredit  this  kind  of  learning, 
merely  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  they  them- 
felves  do  not  excel  in  it ;  for  I  aver,  that 
there  is  no  example  of  any  man  who  truly 
underftood  the  antient  learning,  and  did 
not  prefer  it  tb  every  other. 
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^ART    IL     BOOK    IV, 
OF     STYLE. 

INTROPUCTION. 

LANGXJAGE  teing  formed  in  the 
manner  I  hjtve  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
needing  yplume,  and  completed  both  in  fenfe 
and  found  ;  what  remains  is  to  apply  it  to 
the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  invented,  that 
jis,  the  communication  of  our  thoughts  to 
one  another.  This  is  done  by  cpmpofmg^ 
^ther  in  fpeaking,  or  in  writing.    The  coiar 
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pofition  1  here  mean  is  not  that  by  which 
words  are  put  together  in  fyntax,  or  gram- 
xnatiGal  conftruflion ;  for  that  belongs  to  the 
grammatical  att^  andclhaire  already  trcatted 
of  it ;  but  I  mean  the  manner  6f  exprefling 
our  thoughts,  and .  which  is  commonly 
known  by  another  name,  viz.  Jlyle.  For,  in 
every  coippofition  of  words,  wemuflrdiftinf 
guifli  three  things;  the  fubjedl  or  matter  of 
the  compolition;  the  order  or  method  in 
which  that  fu^jedt  is  treated  j  and,  Iq/ily^ 
the  ftyle  or  manner  of  the  expreffion,  which 
may  be  very  different,  the  fubjeft  and  me- 
thod continuing  the  fame/  ,  ^  \, 

As  it  is  by  ftyle  or  compofition  that  lan- 
guage produces  its  effect,  and  anfwers  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  na- 
ture of  this  work,  which  is  a  geadrall  theory 
of  language,  requires  that  we  ftiould  treat 
Qf  it  as  well  as  the  grammatical  part  of 
language. 

Compofition,  as  I  have  faid,  may  be  ci* 
ther  in  fpeakiiig  or  in  writing ;  but  of  thefe 
two,  fpeaking  is  fo  much  the  nobler  art,  by: 
how  much  language  is  not  only  more, an-; 
tle^fit,  but  of  greater  ufe^  as  well  as  more 
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difficult  invention,  than  the  notation  of  it 
by  chara^ers  of  any  kind,  whether  al- 
phabetical, hieroglyphical,  or,  what  is  more 
antient  than  either,  natural  reprefentations 
of  things.  The  affairs  of  life  were  con- 
du<^ed,  and  the  counfels  of  men  direded  by 
Ipeaking,  long  before  the  writing  art  wad 
invented,  nay,  are  at  this  day  fo  directed 
among  the  Indians  of  North-America,  whom 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  barbarous,  but  who 
deliberate  and  determine  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern  with  a  fedatenefs,  gravity,  and 
attention  to  the  fpeeches  of  their  orators, 
which  do  not  at  all  favour  of  barbarity :  And 
in  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the 
invention  of  letters,  their  weightieft  affairs, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  were  decided  by 
fpeaking.  And  as  to  private  and  domeftic 
affairs,  they  are  in  all  nations  conduded 
chiefly  by  converfation  or  difcourfe.  The 
fpeaking  art  has  this  great  advantage  too 
above  writing,  that,  in  it,  the  whde  beauty 
of  language  is  difplayed ;  for  not  only  the 
form  di  it  is  fhewn,  that  is,  the  expreffion 
of  our  thoughts,  but  alfo  the  'matter  or 
found  of  it.  For,  in  fpeaking,  it  is  adorned 
with  rhythms  and  accents,  and  all  that  can 
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be  called  the  mufi^:  of  language^  befidesthe 
beauty  which  an  agreeable  articulation  give^ 
to  languagef     And^  whcB  to  thi^fe  are  added 
the  proper  cliaDge^  of  voice,  fuch  ai^  tb« 
ful^€<^  requires,  and  all  the  various  tontsk 
of  femiment  and   paifion,  the  ear  k  not 
Oi>ly  cbarn^ed,  but  the  fenfe  more  forcibly 
ccHiveyed.     Speaking,  therefore,  may  be 
iaid  to  be  language  living ;  whereas  writing 
is  nothing  but  the  d^ad  letter,  apd  only  » 
fccondary    aj?t  dependent   upon  fpeakkig,;, 
for  the  beft  way  of  judging  of  the  written 
ftyle  is  tp  give  it  voice  and  pronounce  lU* 
Whoever,  thercfc^-e,  would  excell  in  :f^k^ 
ing,  flioul^  begin  with  forming  his  ear ^  and 
fliould  he  fure  that  he  ia  a  good  judge  of 
fjpeakirig ;  by  which  I  d^  npt  mpan  that  it, 
id  neceffai'y  he  ibould  be  a  good  reader  ot 
fpeakcr  (for  that  depends  upon  natural  qr-r- 
gans,  of  which  he  may  not  be  ppflcfled)  ; 
but  he  £ho\ild  be  a. judge  of  pronunciation^ 
mA  know  wh^  will  have  a  good  or  bad 
eflfed  when  it  i$  fppken.     If  he  want  thia 
knowledge,  whatever  other  talents  he  may 
h«ve  as  a  writer,  his  compofition  will  eer-, 
tainly  be  defective.     This  ohfervation  ap- 
plies in  a  particular  manner  tp  s^ll  compofn 
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tions  in  writing  which  ^re  iiitended  to  be 
fpoken,  fuch  as  orations  and  dramatic  poetrf< 
The  written  orations  of  Demofthenea  would 
not  have  hiaui  fuch  an  effc(X  upon  thofe  that 
read  them,  as  we  are  told  by  the  antient 
ctitics  they  had  *^,  if  he  bad  not  per-* 
fcSdy  underftood,  as  wcf  know  he  did,  the 
art  of  pronunciation ;  and  our  Shakelpeare's 
fcenes  would  not  pleafe  (b  (nuch,  either  ia 
the  reading  or  reprefentation,  if  the  poet 
himfelf  had  not  been  an  ador,  and  £9 
known  what  was  proper  for  fpeaking  on 
the  ftage.  For  though,  as  it  is  reported,  bo 
was  a  b^td  performer,  yet  h?  mufl  certainly 
have  been  a  judge  of  the  art,  otherwife  he 
could  not,  by  what  he  has  written,  have 
^rniihed  to  the  player  fuch  opportunjitief 
of  dtfplaying  his  talents. 

'As,  thtrefbre^  in  compofition  the  fpeak-^ 
Ing  art  isr  pKncipal,  being  that  by  which  t\\€ 
merit  of  iVriting  is  to  be  judged,  what  we 
fliallTay^  of  compofition  muft  be  underftood 
as  chiefly  applicable  to  fpeaking. 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  I  faid  I 
was  to  treat  my  fubjed  as  a  matter  of  fci-^ 
cnce.     Whether  I  have  petfonjied  my  pro* 
mife  or  not,  belongs  not  to  me  to  judge.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  fubjeds  of  which 
^  I  have  treated,  particularly  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  ideas^  and  what  I  have  faid  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  matters  of  fcience^ 
however  I  may  have  handled  them.     But 
there  are  many  who  think,  that  the  fub- 
J££k  I  am  now  upon  does  not  belong  to 
fcience,  and  that  the   merit  of  ftyle  and 
compolition  is  to  be  determined  by  what 
they  call  Tq/icy  a  metaphorical  expreffion 
borrowed  from  the  fenfe  well  known  by 
that  name.  And,  if  the  metaphor  be  exadUy 
juft,  this  ftandard  of  judgment  ihpuld  be 
intirely  from  nature,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  art,  any  more  than  tq^Cy   properly 
fc  called.     And  if  fo,  the  common  faying  is 
certainly  juft,  that  there   is  no.  difputing 
about  tafte.     And  indeed  in.thi3  way  the 
jTubjedk  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  air 
moft  all  our  modern  writers,  who  entertain 
us  with  a  great   many   words   upon   the 
fubjeft,    which    import    that    they    have 
fome  confufed  natural  feelings  of  what  is 
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beautiful  or  fttiking  in  compoHtion,  but 
give  U8  no  iHeaf^  at  leaft  none  which  they 
have  thought  proper  to  explain  or  de- 
fine ;  and  not  being  willing,  or  not  able  to 
inform  us  what  the  thing  /V,  they  have  Te* 
^uffe  to  metaphors  and  fimiles,  and  {o  en-^ 
deavour  to  make  us  conceive  what  it  i$ 
hh.  -Of  this  I  am  fure  I  could  produce 
many  examples  from  French  and  EngliCh 
books;  but/ as  I  r^d  not  to  cenfure,  but 
ta-be  inilruded,  and  admire,  if  I  can^  I  have 
ll6t4ioted  the  paflages,  nor  will  I  be  at  the 
fdfikgreeabie  ^  tibuble  of  fearching  for  them 
and  coUeAingdienu 

:      \}  '.  \     \  , 

i  .Thefe; gentlemen  are  certainly  fo  far  in 

4\er}r^gbt).  t^t,  unlefs  a  nun  have  a  natural 
perceptipn  of  what  is  beautiful  in  ftylci  or 
a^y  otjjer  work  of  Art,  and  which  may  be 
c^^^dpafural  tafte,  there  is  no  art  or  fci- 
jence  can  give  it  him.  Such  a  man  may  be 
^  very  good  g^pijieter,  or  he  may  be  an  ex- 
^^ellent.grammarian,  and  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther ^a  Jlyle  be  according  to  grammatical 
rules ;  but,  unlefs  Melpomene  has  looked  (m 
bis  birth  with  flacid  afp^Si^^   and  given 

♦  Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  fetncl 
•Nafcentem  placido  luminc  videris,   HoR.  lib,  4. 0. 3. 


8    .'       tat  (hiioivt  AJljb       i^tt  - 

him  that  natural  ts&c  and  geniuft^  Irhiclk  W 
ncceflary  for  the  tritic  as  well  as  the  com^ 
pofer,  he  never  can  be  a  true  jti^e  of  .thtf 
beauties  of  ftyle  and  compt)iition  '  WitboidI 
that  gift  of  Heaven,  he  is  like  the  xnaA 
who  jprctends  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  « 
tcagedj  without  being  fiifceptible  of  thb 
paflloiis  of  pity/or  terror*  A  critic  of  thsdli 
kind  might  nibble  at  the  diAion^  aod  fhow 
that  the  particular  wbrds  and  phrafes  Werd 
not  proper ;  or^  if  he  had  a  higher  d^e« 
of  underflanding,  he  might  find  £iult  tvith 
the  condufi:  of  the  piece^  and  prove  thftt  thtf^ 
unities  were  not  obferved^  or  that  the  eveott 
were  not  fufficiently  corinedted,  and  did  not 
arife  otit  bf  one  another  in  a  natural  iand 
probable  manner.  But  he  nevet  cou^ 
relifli  the  true  beauties  of  tragedy^  nor  reap 
the  benefit  which,  according  to  Ariftotle^ 
arifes  from  that  poem,  namdy^  corrediiig 
the-  excefles  of  thofe  paffions  oTpity  an^ 
terror,  by  exercifing  them  on  feigndd  ftib-* 
jeds,  and  in  diat  way  Icflenitig  the  efiefts 
of  them  in  real  life,  by  making  fuch  objefts 
familiar  to  us. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  critical, 
bs  in  other  artSj  nature  has  done  no  more 
than  furnifh  the  materials,  that  is,  the  pro- 
per faculties  of  the  mind^  as^  in  this  cafe, 
the  natural  ferife  of  the  beautiful  in  works 
of  nature  or  art.      In  the  fame   manner, 
in  the  iriattei'   of  -language,  ihe  has   be-^ 
ffowed  on  us'l'deas,  at  leaft  the  capacity  of 
fofmitlg  fhemi  ahd  likewiie  the  organs  of 
pronunciation ;  ^nd  in  mufiCj  fh?  has  given 
us  throats  capable  of  varying  the  voice,  by 
cBfierent  degrees  of  gravity  ^nd  acutenefs, 
and  Saij  ear  that  can  perceive  ;thpfe  differ- 
cndes*     But  thefe.  arfe  no  more  than  the 
raw  mafcerialsj  out  of  which  the  art  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  man ; 
as  here,  out  of.  the  natural  fenfe  of  beauty 
in  ftyle  and  comppfition,  is  to  be  formed  an 
art,'whiph  correfts  and  improves  thatnatu* 
ral  (finfe,  by  teaching  us  to  diftinguifli  accu- 
rately different  ftyles  and  manners ;  to  know 
what  ornaments  belong  to  each  of  them ; 
and  when  thefe  ornaments  are  properly  ufed. 
This  art  is  what  is  commonly  called  amoqg 
U6  the  critical  art ;  and  it  is  of  it  I  am  now 
to  treat. 

Vol.  IIL      ;       C 
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Divifion  of^yle  uitfl  ftngle  'VQordsy  antfther 
cerfipo/itipn  of  tbofe  words. -^--Each  oftbe/e 
beads  fnbliM'mdcd^'-^tmral  phm  ^  ibis 
fart  of  the  &Qfiiii  - 

BYf)^ky  I  do  not jA4a*r  etwjr  combinatltm 
cf  w6rd4  i5feji?8flirig  fofaie  feafe  j  bit  1 
ilhcail  fucli  4  coinb!riatioti^a%iartgard  either 
©fthe  wonfejOtthe  coiHpofition  of thefe^ifordsi. 
or  bttth^  is  fomelvay  diflfefeuifrora  oiidiiiMry 
aifcotii-fe  *.  It  has  a  dittetiit  r.hara£ter  hjp 
^feich  ^^e  difeinguife  It^  wrd  dehomiiiRaffe  it 
the  hlftorical,the  didst^k^ike  poeticj  the  epi* 
ftbkry^  arid  the  like.  Eveft4iaJt)gue  watlrigj 
flilQUgh  it  be  in  fcikatiSft  of  tonvwraiiotiyia 

.  *  When  the  Bvrgeois  GeniilXwnm,^  ki  Molian^.  A€t  2. 
fc.  4.  aflcs  his  mafler  in  philofophy,  whether,  when  he 
fcftlls  to  Ris  fhaid— ATfb/f,  dpfortet  mil  hies  pttntoujks^  ti^nte 
^f^§k  kUn  ifbnnht  di  iktit^  it^tS:  profb  cxr  nt^Xt  ?  the^hi]kh> 
ibpher  anfwers,  that  it  is  pro/e ;  he  might  have  further 
added,  that,  though  it  was /r^,  it  was- not ^/r. 

a  ' 


:pevprthelefs  different  from  ordiaijry  coavert 
fation  upon  the  common  aifikira  o£  life  f. 

'  Style  corififts  of  twp  parts  j  the  choice  of 
wordS)  and  the  coilipofition  of  thofe  words  f. 
Arid,'  as  the  kft  of  thefe  two  is  of  greatcfl: 
variety,  and  diftihguifhes  moft  the  fcvftral 
tinds  of  ftyle  from  one  apotiier,  we  com- 
*aoiUyj  in  Englifh,  denominate  the  whole 


*  Of  this  kin4  of  ftyle  are  thf  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
dlfq  the  <iialogu6  ip  ottr  beft  comedies ;  which,  though  it 
1^^  pwvcrf^tipin,  yrt  ^J^Y  Tts49r  of  any  (a{lp  will  per- 
teiv€|  it  to  bp  fqn^cthing  ^bove  the  %le  9f  ordinary  con- 
'▼erfation,  as  much  as  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  player 
,Who  fpeaks  |t,  is  above  ^hat  of  ordinary  converfation,  though 
^t  the  fame  ti|n^  not  altagcethier  diSerent  from  it,  if  the 
player  has  ^  juft  fenij*  of  decorum,  ax;d  the  propriety  o£ 
the  part  which  he  a6ls. 

.  t.  .Ompis  igitur  pr^tio  conficitar  ex  yerbis ;  quorum 
^rimum  nobis  ratio  fimpljciter  videnda  eft,  deinde  con- 
junde.  Nam  eft  quidani  ornatns  oratipnis,  qui  ex  iingu* 
Us  VPjifU  pft }  villus,  qqi  ex  continuatis  copjundifque  coa« 
'^U  Di  Oraiqre,  lif.  3.  faf.  37. 

And,  to  the  fame  porpofe,  the  Halicarnaifian,  diFfeam 

P$  Tkwyd.  Judicium.  /•  $37*  Edit.  Hudfin. 
Q  2 
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from  that  part,  calling  ftyle,  in  general,  by 
the  name  of  compojition. 

Worids'  taken  fingly  are  to  be  confider- 
cd  with  refpedt  either;  to  their  found  or 
their  fenfe*  As  to  the  found,  they  arc 
varied  in  feveral  different  ways  that  have 
been  obferved  by  grammarians ;  but,  with 
refpedt  to  the  fenfe,  or  meaning,  they  are 
only  either  proper  or  tropical  *. 

As  to  the  fecond  part  of  ftyle,  or  compo*- 
fition,  it  is  more  various  ;  bat  all  its  variety 
,may  be  reduced  under  three  heads.  Fir/tj 
the  found  of  words  in  cov[ypo{\tioxx\  fecondly^ 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  compofitioa 
may  be  varied  by  grammatical  conftrudiioa ; 

*  In  this  di^iflon  of  fingle  words,  I  have  fqllowcd  the 
llaTicarnaffian  in  the  pafTage  above   quoted,    where  he 

lie  Tnv  r^omKrtv.  IS.  Cicero,  in  the  paflage  above  quoted*, 
cap.  38.  mentions  two  other  kinds  of  words,  viz.  OAf,  or 
:Oi/oUu  words,  and  NeiVj  that  is,  words  made  for  the  oc- 
cafion.  But  thefe  are  only  fubdivifions  of  the  divifion  ^ 
which  I  have  given ;  for  aH  words,  whether  old  or  new, 
are  either  proper  or  tropical.  And  I  think  it  is  fitter 
to  mention  that  diftindHon  of. words,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  particular  %les  in  which  they  may  be 
properly  ufed. 
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and,  Iqflly^  the  feveral  changes  which  are 
made  in  the  co;npo/itioq9  by  giving  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  thought»  an^^confequently 
to  the  expreffion.  Thefe  laft  are  called,  by. 
critics,7%-i^rr/  of  tbefenfcy  as  the  former  are 
^TiXtAJiguris  ,of  conftrudlion. 

•Of  thefe  materials  jill  ftyle  is  made ;  for 
^t  is  of  thefe  Hiaterials,  di^erently  ufed^ 
that  the  didadic  and  thfe  hiftoric  ftyle  are 
compofed ;  the  rhetorical  and  the  poetic, 
the  fublime,  the  pathetic,  the  ethic,  the  fa- 
;niliar,  the  epiftolary,  the  witty,  the  hu- 
morous, and  whatever  ojher  difiference  of 
ftyle  can  be  imagined^  All  thefe  may  be 
called  the  colours  of  ftyle  j  and  of  thefe  I 
propofe  to  treat,  after  having  explained  the 
materials  abovje-meatjoned,  of  which  ftyle 
is  compofed* 

This  18  a  fhprt  fu;nipary  of  what  is  to  be 
the  f^bje<^:  of  this  book.  The  gentlemen 
above-mentioned,  who  think  that  nothing 
jnore  is  required  tp  make  a  critic  than  ge^ 
nius  and  tafte,  will,  I  know,  defpife  this  ex- 
aftnefs  of  .order  and  method.  But  I  hold  it 
jto  be  as  impoffible  to  be  a  good  criti?, 
iv^thout  fcience,  to  which  method  is  ab- 

C3 
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JbMt^jr  hSeeffat^^  b  to  be  a  cOtrcft  fp^kfer^ 
c5f  ^ritiTj  «eitfebut  fearttlflg  the  ^gramma^ 
tical  aft|  iSt  k  go6d  ]ff«^fQnil»  in  trtufic^ 
^ithbttt  kiioi^ifig  the  'Jgamut*  Mwc  prlo 
tide  -^^riltt  ihak*  «ne  both  a  jtrfge  and  w 
performer,  to  ^  certain  "degrde,  in  aiiy  att ;, 
but  it  is  only  ftudy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  prittciplfes,  that  will  tnilst  hira  eWcel 
in  any, 

i  hav'fe  bnty  further  to  fay,  before  I  con* 
elude  this  (Aapt^r^  that  I  do  Aot  propofe  to 
write  a  full  tre^tile  of  ftyleand  compofition^ 
khy  more  than  I  have  done  of  grammar. 
ISnt  my  d^fign  v^^jirji^  to  fheXv  the  whole 
extent  dftHe  fubjeS,  and  to  lay  down  a  me* 
'thod,  under  which  every  thing  that  can  be 
Taid  ppon  It  may  be  brOiJght  i;  mA^'Jeccndly^ 
to  explain  fome  things  relating  tG  'ftyle,  thai 
have  not  been  fufficiently  explained  ;  and  to 
cofred  fome  errors  that^^  I  think,  liaVe  been 
jfallen  into. 

Having  premifed  fo  imuchconGertting  tTie 
plan  of  this  part  of  my  wotk,  I  begin  with 
that  part  bf  ftyle  Which  relates  to  tlie  choice 
of  words;  arid,  J?/)?,  I  confider  them  wit!^ 
refpedt  to  their  found. 
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C  H  A  P.     H. 

Of  ichan^^s  made  ji^on  the  Jawtd  of  wards ^ 

for  the  greater  beauty  and  variety  of  com-- 

J)pJttion. — Examples  fcf  fuc1o   changes   In 

Creek. — Much  fewer  ifim^dern  languages^ 

'"•^ExfLmples  offonks  m  %ngltjb^ 

T  Have  already^  in  the  grammatical  part  of 
^  my  work;,  faid  a  ^reat  deal  of  the  found 
43f  lai^uajge*  AVhat  I  am  jnow  to  fay  on 
that  ftihjeft  will  refpe£t  the  cl^anges  which^ 
in  compofition,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
ujpon  the  foiyid  of  words.,  for  the  fake  of 
AheTpleafure  of  the  ear*  What  the  found  gf 
jprimltiv^s  words,  in  |iny  4anguage,  ought 
,H^tur»Ily  tp  be,  is  a .  naatter,  .as  we  have 
i^een^^  .'^^f  very  difficult  determination.  But, 
wit;H  r^jipeft  tO;^ompoundedrWords,and  fuch 
as  ^^  fprmjed  by  derivation  and  fleiStion, 
there  are,  in  regulat  languages,  cert?iin  rules 
l?y  wl^ich  we  ki^aw  what  the  found  of  them 
ought  tp  be ;  and  what  we  are  to  confider 

*  Vol,  H.  p.  194, 
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here,  is,  the  changes  or  alterations  of  thjjt 
found  which  they  can  admit  of  in  compofl? 
tion,  for  the  purpofe  of  plcafipg  the  ean 

The  Greeks,  in  the  formation  of  theif 
language,  ftudying  the  pleafure  of  the  ear, 
jio  lefs  than  the  fenfe,  have  made,  as  I  have 
fhown  elfewhere  *,  great  alterations  in  their 
words,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  agreeable 
found,  by  adding,  taking  away,  changing, 
or  tranfpofing  letters.     But  it  is  not  the 
formation  of  language,  of  which  we  ar« 
^now   fpeaking,    but    the    changes    which 
the   words,   after   the^   arp   formed,    will 
admit  o£     And,  if  we  know  by  what  rules 
the  language  is  formed,  we  may  know  alfp 
how  thefe  rules  n^ay  be  varied^  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  defired  effeifl:  ia  compofition,  and 
yet  the  genius  of  the  languagp  bepreferved : 
e.  g.  The  Greeks,  in   order  to  |nake  tl^e 
found^  of  their  language  fuller  and  ftronger, 
not  contented  with  the   fqund   of  fingle 
vowels,  have  joined  together  tvyo  of  them, 
and  made  what  we  call  diphthong?.    No^y, 
as  vowels  are  thus  joiije4  together,  fo  as  to 

♦  Diffcrt.  2.  on  the  found  of  th^  Greek  langaage,  an^ 
^exed  to  voh  ii. 
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make  one  found,  they  may  be  lUcewife  fepa-t 
nted  fo  as  to  make  two  fyllables.     Accords 
iflgly/  we  find  the  Greek  poets,  *  and  parti-f^ 
cularly  Homer,  frequently   do  fo.     And, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  gives  a  great  beauty 
and  variety  to  their  compofition,  as  ivellas 
facility  to  their  verfe.     The  Latins  too, 
ufe  it  with  refpedl  to  their  diphthong  ai^  or 
^,  as  it  is  commonly  written ;  asiwhenLu-^ 
cretius  lays^  Vatkjai  tempore  imquo;  and,^ 
Virgil,  AvjL At  ^mjf>lich  ignem;  where  we 
mud  allow,  that  the  change  of  the  word  is 
hot  only  commodious  for  the  verfe,  but 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  fuch  as  makes  a 
pleafant  variation  in  the  compoGtion.     In 
Uke  mannpr^  there  are  certain  vowels  19 
Greek,  which,  by  the  geaius  of  the  lanr 
guage,  are  cpntjafted,  that  is,  run  together 
fo  as  to  make  z,  found  different  frpm  both, 
and  fometimes  from  either,  not  a  found  ia 
which  both  arc  heard,  as  In   the  cafe  of 
diphtjiongs.    Ifi  (his  way  thp  vowels  ua^  tta^ 
ouy  uoy  eoy  eoy  ace  run  together.     Now,  as  in 
^his  way,  the  vowels  are  contraded,  fo  they 
piay  be  likewife  divided ;  and  accordingly 
^f  fee  (hey  are  frequently  fo  divided  u\ 


Homer;  wiikh,  Wftd<».the  betiit^rm^:^^ 
riety  it /gives  to  his' Gotnia:£ticn^  tdiftsffaragi 
very  Tttoch  in  m^kiiig  Us  V)erfer  ^luwu 
we  have  feen  *  that,  in  tbie  iwmal&on  of  t^ 
Gredc  language,  thef e  ivas  b  progrefs  (a{i4t 
indeed,  it  was  impofiibte  that  a  work  «f  fuch 
fcrt  (kcxdd  have  beea  at  oitce  coinpkted), 
isiid  particulart)r  in  lh^  fcH-isMtion  of  the 
tenfes  of  their  ve^bf.  Now,  at  the  tkioe 
idbat  Homor  wcMe,  \it  ^af3;>ears,  J^  the  ^M 
tenfes  were  not  Qut  xif  falhoQCL*;  ,ih  (tadhfi 
iiaffi  :th^  life  x)f  &imsai  SFotms  of  rthe  fame 
ledfe  ff     This  gate  iidtt :»  jalpoTty^  £»  \id| 

*  "Vol.  iji.  jp.  5  iS.'lff  fe^f. 
*f  Thus,  for  efcapnplei  he  had  for  the  infiQitive  thres 

rbrnis  ^  for  J^e    uTes   TvwrifAiVMt^   rwrrifjuivf    or    rv^rrsTy.      All 

Ihe  j>aft  ^nfe^  M^dlfes  wkh  or  AvUbout  ^the  ^mentt 
mcc^  «|he  ffiKCcrpf rfei5^  .^anii  ^.^u|ratfiKI»  -which  -he  aU 
ywi^s  'Ufes  with  the  ^ed^pli(:atk)n^  or  teinporal  aug- 
>nent.  'But  1  have  Ahftrved,  that  'Herddofqs  toue- 
J^knes  *0mks  >even^  tl^rfe,  <Mokner « a}fi>  :adid$  .th«  ifyUibfe 
ISh.  V>  the  afetODd  t)eWens.'of  his  verbs,  'or^i^i^^i^^  and 
I iTT-zj^Sa  ;  and  ip  the  tjiird  petfon  fijbjunflive,  Jie  add$' 
the  fyllable  <n,  ^s  in'  £x9>3£n,  aird*  xe^iSw  j  -attd  the 
Tame  fyllbbb  he  iddds  to  Hz  LigxlSftfi^  fa  an^Gv^iv 
find  vTfiyyiv  f  anid  rto;  4he .  iame  <safi^rker  ad(fe>  fcunetunes  the 
fyWMe  (pi,  as  in  i^iy^^in  and  o^so-fity.  By^.thefe.  changea 
vpon  words,  1  'think,-  If  omer  'has  fftiRcient^y  raried  and 
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^  a  variety  ih  toriipofidon^  ytlmh  VirgiJ 
haSi  jaidt^  ik  wljofctimc  very  feW:of  *he  oH 
forme  of  verbs,  that  had  been  inufeatoong 
the  Romans,  were  preferyed.  It  is  not, 
fiierefplie,  to 'be  Wondereti,  that  HQtn^?s 
verfe  fe  fo  tnuci^f  Ttcher,  and  more  varioun 
(!han  Virgil^s,  iiotwithftanxling  all  thie  pain^ 
tfrhichVifgil  bellowed  upon  his  ;  gr^iatter,  | 
P'elteyc, '  tfialj  evey-  fo^t  >eftO'w6d* 

i*Tiere  18  not,  lijdeed,  the  faftie  liberty 
tiTed  with  words,  lior  Is  it  fit  thfere  ihould  be, 
Vy  the  Oreek  pripfe  writers  as  by  the  poets  ; 
biit  there  is  a  good  deal,  whicl^  'has  been 
dbierve^  by  gramrnarians,  and  diftiii'guifhe^ 
t)y  different  hatnes,  fuch  as  Frqfthcfis^  Epen-rs 
^fbefis^  Pdragdge^  Sind  others,  ^hich  are 
to  T)e  Ibund  in  thfe  comtoon  grammars, 
^efe,  m  a  Tfingua^e  \ti  Vhifch  rhythm  and 

critics  do,  th^t  hi$  lahgu^ge  l§  a  jnixtqrc  of  the  diffis^ 
'^^t'dial^ifts  then  fpofein  by  the  fcwal  tribes  <>f  preek^. 
^Ueh'a  inOtigr^l  i|afe6l,  I  -am  rperfiiaded.  Was  never 
i¥|4tten  by  tay  man ;  *s^nd  the  fa^,  I  believe,  wa^,  that 
Homer  yirfote  either  the  lungiiage  that  was  fpdken  In  the 
fbuntry  wWre  hfc  Was  bpm  atid  educated,  or  that  ik^ 
fflftaiiy^cpftfetsthtt  had  written  before  ^hiln,  and  wM 
(he  eftablifted  langaa^e  of  poetry. 
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numbers  were  fo  much  ftudied,  are  of  great 
ofe,  and  therefore  are  much  u£ed.  by  th« 
Greek  orators. 

The  modern  languages  2udm}t  few  or  x\q 
f  hanges  of  this  kind  upon  words  ;  nor,  in- 
deed, }s  it  poffible  that  fuph  changes  ii* 
fhem  f oifld  \)e  piade  by  »ny  rules  of  art. 
For,  as  they  are  not  original  I^nguages^ 
but  Jiave  grown  out  of  other  IangifageS| 
fuch  as  the  Gothic  or  Celtic,  which  are. now 
obfolete,  fo  that  we  do  nbt  know  by  what 
j-ulfs  tijey  were  formed;  we  cannot  thcrer 
fore  t^ll,  as  with  refpedt  to  the  Greek,  by 
what  rules  they  are  to  be  altered.  The  mo- 
dem coippofition  therefore  is,  in  thisrefpedl, 
a$  well  a3  every,  other,  much  lefs  various 
^han  the  antient.  In  Eijglifli,  however,  we 
piaki?  fome  f(pw  changes  uppn  the  fo^nd  of 
our  words,  as  in  the  preterite  tenfes,  and 
participles  of.  pur  verbs  j .  in  pljice  ,  of  Iq^ 
vedy  we  fay  lovd^  a  liberty  which  ougl^t 
to  be  indulged  to  poets  only,  for  the  fake 
of  their;  verfe.  For^  by  f>ich  abridgements, 
we  add  greatly  to  the  numbqr  of  ojonofyl- 
lables  of  our  language,  already  too  muqh 
f  jrpuded   with  them,  befides  making  th? 
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found  of  our  language  (lill  more  harfh^  b]r 
jdhing  together,. in.  the  lame  fyllable,  fo 
many  cpnfonants,  which,  without  the  eli* 
(ion  of  the  vowel,  •  would  be  feparated  into 
two  fyllables,  as  when  we  £aj  cortdemh^din" 
9jt2ii  of  condemned^  Miiton,  iti  his  verfe, 
has  ^  ufed  a  much  more  judicidus  elifion 
when  he  has  run  together  two  vowels,  one 
ending  the  preceding  word,  and  anothet 
beginning  the  fubfequent,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing fine  verfes,  cxprefEng  fowell  by  the 
found  the  idea  they  mean  to  convey : 

?0  he  with  diificalty'  and  labour  hard. 
Moved  on,  with  difficnlty'  and  lahpur  he. 

Par.  Zro/?^Jb,ook  2.  v.  io«f. 

In  thefe,  and  many  fuch  to  be  met  with  in 
this  poem,  Dr.  Bentley,  in  ^  his  edition,  has 
marked  the  elifion  by  an  apoflrophe,  as  I 
have  done;  and  he  has  obferved,  that  in 
this  Milton  has  chofen  fo  follow  the  La* 
tins,  who  only  abforbed  the  vowel  in  th* 
jpronunciation,  rWher  than  the  Greeks,  who 
ftrike  it  out  in  writing.. 

Milton  has,  in  other  refpeds,  ufed  as 
much  freedom  with  fingle  words  as  the  ge- 
nius of  the  language  would  permit,  and 


lie  has  id^j  ^«9  cutt^  off  tl^  ifiiil 
fyHaWe : 

■  ...    ■  ■  tilfted  op  fo  high, 
I  'fiaiki^  fabJ6<^Qiii  and  ttengkt  we,  g^p^  lugliqr  . 
Would  fct  n>e-higUefc  P^.  ^^,  l?gpjk  i^  v.  50^ 

By  a  like  liberty^  from  the  word  impragnaitj^ 
he  h^s  cut  oSf  the  hf^  f)d[ki>le^  and  mauk 
It  impr^gn: 

■  1  ■  '  -'As  Jupiter 
On  Jand  finiitfi,  v^f R  hc  w^prggn?  th^  c;lpti<|s 
•that  fbp4  M^J^.  fipwefs^  ,   Bool5j4.  y.  500. 

Whereas,  accprding  tp  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  it  ihouid  have  been  mpMgnates^ 
as"  it  is  commoniy  ufed,  being  derived 
from  the  barbarous  Lati^rn  verb  mpfPgm  *  s 
and  fometimfis,  in;Riead  of  hiding  bttet» 
and  ffW^hXts^  he  ha?  enlarged  wor4§t  J^ 
Biding  fyIJAble3 ;  ^5,  f(»:  ic^tample,  the  cprr 
r»pt©^  w^d  hermiU  h?  h%s  refti^ffsd  to  iff 
|#9P«r  fe{y^|l^l0gicll  o«lipgr^phyf  m^  94h 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friart* 

Book  3.  V*  574» 
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C  H  A'^.     HI.    ; 

iKcat  and  derivaUve.'-^-'Jfnother  iHvi/md 

of  them  into  fucb  as  art  of  the  origmcl 
Jiock  of  the  language y  and  fucb  as  arc 
fi^^gn.^^^b^i'ofl^    extroRion  moftly 

detHiiifd  from  corrupt  Latinify.'-^The  re^ 
'  Jioring  thtm  to   tbtir  gennim  fgni^ca^ 

tiofi'  a  heauty  office. 

I  Come  now  to  conitder  J(iQgl9  'wor4s,  net 
as  fbuoid  iperdljr,  but  as  having  «  mean^ 
iogi  In  dus  mw  I  ha^e.  abrcady.  cdnfider^ 
cd  them  with  rdped  to  the  grammatical 
ait;  acconHng  to  which  they  are  divickd 
tot|i^  what  is  called  the  part$  of  4>€^ecb»^  and 
jhaire  various  accents  belonging  to  them» 
W&kb  I  have  endeavoured  tp  esqplaiu^  But, 
With  feQ>ea  to  ftyle  and  coinpofitioii,  they 
a^- divided;  as  I  have  fiiid^  iato  proper  9nd 
irofSc<As^t  figttr^tive^  as  the^r  aare  commonly 
called.  By  proper^  I  mean  fuch  as  denote 
the  thiiigs  they  ftand  foriri  their  genuine 
9f^  aaliive  fignificationy  without  any  change 
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or  inyerfion  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  thcf 
word  *.  By  tropical^  I  mean  fuch  as  are 
applied  to  fignify  fomethihg  difFereilt  froitt 
what  they  fignify  in  their  proper  fenfe^ 
and  which,  thercforei  they  may  be  faid  to 
fignify  by  change  only,  or  tranflatioii  from 
one  thing  to  another#  ^ 

Propef  words  are  tifhcr  raMcal  wowji^  of 
the  language,  or  they  are  derivatives ;  un^et" 
which  I  comprehend  not  only  derivatives, 
properly  fo  called,  h\x%  cOptpounded  and  in- 
fledled  words.  As  to  radicals,  though,  in 
defining  wtiat  2l  proper"  word  is,  I  have  uTed 
the  terms  genuine  and  native^  it  is  only  in 
oppofition  to  the  inverted,  dr/unjiatural  fig* 
tiification  of  words,  as  it  may  be  called } 
for  there  is  nothing,  either  in  nature  or  the 
gramimatical  art,  that  determines  the. propel" 
fignification  of  a  radical  word.  It  i»  fixed 
by  ufe  alone;  and,  as  that  is  variable 
In  alU  living  languages,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens -that  words  change  their  fignificaf 
lion.     When  that  happens,  the  fpeaker,  oi^ 

*  They  are  oilled  in  Greek  xv^igt  mfMtra i-yA^ch  i$ 
literally  tranflatcd  by  Horace,  dominantia  nomina. 

A.  Poet.  V.  ^34» 


writer  muft  fubmit,  and  muft  ufe  the  word> 
if  he  h^ve  a  mind  to  be  intelligible^  in  the 
Jp^-efent  fenfe  of  it.  For  what  Horaiie  fays 
£>f  ^i^^ooi  Ls>  in  this  refpe<^^  certainly  trua : 

l^efh'fAts,  driifrium,  ct  jus,  et  ncrma  hqie^iii. 

It  is,'  however,  permitted  to  a  poet  to  wfe.a 
Httle  fne^dom  of  this  kind  ;  and|  according-^ 
iy,  Milton  has  ufed  many  words  in  a  fenfe 
diflferent  froth  that  which  they  denoted^  I 
believe,  even  lii  hi*  time.  Thus  the  word 
hukom^  in  £/ngIiOi,  did  afitiesttly  figntfy 
yielding,  or  obedient*}  and  therefore  Mil* 
toil  has  made  it  an  epithet  to  the  air  f,  tho^, 
'rath  perfuaded,  that  In  his  days  it' had  loft 
that  original  fignification,  and  was  ufed  to 
fi^nify  much  the  fame  thing  that  it  now 
%ililles,  in  which  feixfe  it  is  ufed  by  MiK 
ton  in  other  pafTages,  as  when  he  fays 
of  Euphrofyne,  that  (he  is 

So  4«^f^>  blyth^  and  debonair. 


^.  S«i5  the  word  in  Johafon's  DI£tioBary. 
,  f  WkiQOvi 

Vdt/m 


,  f  WkiQOWd  ihe  hifycom  air. 
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But,  though  proper  words  have  no  mean- 
ing  but   what   cuttorti   gives   them,  it    is 
'  otherwif6  With  refpedi  to  derivatives  ;  fdr 
*  they  have  what  may  be  tnily  caDed  a  pro- 
per and  natural  fignification,  being  fuch  as 
IS  afcertained  by  grammatical  rules ;  and,  a& 
it  depends  upon  the  etymology,  it  may  be 
'called  the  etymdogical  fignification.    When 
^fuc&  words ».Iofe  this  fignificationj  and  de- 
.notefomething  elfe,  nbt  icorrefpondent  .to 
ItKeir  etymology^  it  is  an  abufc  and  corrup- 
;tio»  of  Iftngulage,  but  fuch  ^  is  verycpm- 
viriQii  in  4iQdern  laniguageS ;  to  whichj  if  it 
..b'e.t)nce  fipmly  eftablrfj^ed;  we  muft  fubroit, 
:a&weU  a?  to  other  abufe^introcjucedby  Qjuf^ 
torn.     But,  if  the  word  has  not  devia^tejl 
yery  far  from .  its  propep  :m^amng,.or  if  the 
ufe  ofit^  in. ,  afiother  fenfe„  is  not  fixed  by 
.^onftant  a.nd  uniform  cuftem,  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  proppejty  and  beauty  of  ftyle  to  ufe  it  i^i 
its  true  etymological  fignificatipn. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  words  in 
mixt  languages,  fuch  as  ours,  that  deferves^ 
in  this  matter,  to  be  attended  to :  It  is  into 
the  native  words  of  the  language,  fuch  as 
thofe  in  Englifh,  which  are  derived  froja 
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the' Saxon,  the;  priginal  ftock  of  the  lan- 
gu^gfe,  and  foreign  wprds^  that  is,  thofe  de- 
riy^ed^from  dther  languages*  In  Englifli,  we 
have  a  great  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
L^t^Q)  but  a  Latin  much  corrupted,  in  which 
the  w^rds  were;changed  from  their  proper 
and.claflical  fignification.  To  rcftore  them 
tqthat  fignification  makes  the  ftyle  both  pros- 
per ?.nd  •learned.  Of  this  I  fhall  give  an  ex- 
ample or  two  from  our  learned  poet  Milton. 
He  defcribes  Eve-  as  going  forth  with,  a 
pomp  df  .winning  graces  attendant  on  her^ 
book  8.  V,  61  •  Here  xkx^yjiox^pomp  is  ufed,  not 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  to  {\^\{j  Jbow  oxojlenta^ 
tion^  but  in  its  proper  and  etymological fenfe, 
which  is  to  denote  attendance  xx^oxx  any  one, 
either  for  honour  or  defence  ;  or,  as  it  is 
cxpreflied  by  a  French  word,  now  ufed  in 
Englifh,  ^or/^*.  Another  example  is,  hisufe 
of  the  word  intend^  inthat  paflage  of  Satan's 

*  Homer  fays,  thlit  Bellerbphott  went  to  Lycia> 

that  u,  attended  or  conduced  by  the  Gods,  And,  ia 
imitation  of  him^  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Periian 
confpiratbrs^  that  deftroyed  the  Magi,  fays,  that  they 
went  upon  that  enterprife  d»»  vofMFp  xfiufuuM  ;  lib.  5, 
cap.  #(•    This  is  the  original  and  proper  iignifici^tion  of 
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fpeech  in  the  fecond  book,  where  he  defires^ 
the  devils,  while  he  was  away  on  the  ^ven- 
ture which  he  had  undertaken,,  t0>  intind 
at  home,  while  that  fhould  be  thek  home,, 
what  heft  might  eafe  their  prefent  mifery  ; 
where  the  word  hateud  is  ufed  in  its  proper 
i^gnificatioit  of  bent  or  application  to  any 
thing  J  and  in  tMs  fenfe  ifec  Latias  fay,  «f- 
tendere  animum.  Whereas,.iicLGOrrupt  Latinity„ 
from  whicb  we  h»ve  taken}  St,,  it  fignifies  to» 
defign  or  projed!  any  thing*;  and  in  thisi 
fenfe  we  now  ufe  the  word  ihtendy  our  word* 
«f  Latin  extradition  being  formed,  ad  I  have 
obferv^d,^  moflly  from,  fuchi  Latiiiity.. 


the  wordy  beings  denved  ftiom  die  verb,  inftffw*.  From 
thence  it  p^e  imturaHy  (o  ^g^y  what  we  ^11  a  /m- 
^fJl^^^.f  ^  t^'itft^f'^^^risft  that  is,  the  attends^lU  npon  a 
funeral,  walking  in  fuch.  order  as  to  make  a  (how,  and- 
attraft  attention  ;.  and  from;  thence  again,,  by  a  corrup— 
^on  natural  enough,  i|  came  to  fi|^otfy  ihow,  or  often- 
tation  of  any  kind.  In  thi»  fenfe  it  is  ufed,,  even  by 
the  Ronian  plaffic  writers;,  but  Ulittpn,  whQ  forms  his- 
flyle  upon  the  Greek  originals,  and  not  upon  the  Latin* 
imitations  of  them,  has  rellored.  the  word  to  its  proper 
and  etymological;  figniiication.  To  trace,  in  liiit  way,. 
tSie  progrefs  of  words  through  their  feveral  ilagea,  makeft 
a  kind  of  hiAory  of  language,  curious  and  eAtelatf^nioj[t 
enoughs 

«  See  Dtt  Gangers  Gloflary* 
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i  /haH  ghre  another  example  from  the 
fdune  afithor.  It  is  the  ufe  of  the  word  ob^ 
j/ervcj  which.  In  our  <:ommx)n  laiiguagc,  is 
a  word  of  no  force  and  emphafis  ;  but,  in 
good  Latinity,  it  is  a  word  of  great  fignifi- 
•cancy  ;  and,  in  this  dailical  fenfe,  it  is  ufed 
by  Mikoninhis  firft  book,  where,  fpeaking 
of  the  hod  of  fallen  angels  drawn  up  and  re- 
newed by  Satan,  he  fays, 

■    Thns  far  thefe  beyoni 
Compareof  morul  prowefs,  yet  4i/<rm§d 
Their  dread  commuidef.  v.  587. 

where  it  denotes,  as  in  Latin,  ah/erved  with 
particular  attetdion  ;  or^  as  it  is  exprcfled  by 
one  native  Engiifh  word,  marked^ 

The  laft  example  I  Ihall  give,  is  likewife 
from  the  fame  author,  where^  fpeaking  of 
Helen,  he  calls  her  yove^born  Helena^  in 
thofe  beautiful  lines  in  his  Comus,  where  he 
makes  the  enchanter  fay  to  the  lady,  when 
he  recommends  his  cup  to  her^ 

Not  tliat  Nepenthe,  which  the  wifeof  ThoB» 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Was  of  fuch  power  to  ilir  up  joy  as  this. 
To  Ufe  fo  friendly,  or  fo  cool  to  thirft. 

I>3 
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Here  the  Englifli  v^oxAborn^  which  anfwers 
to  the  Latin  word  natus^  he  has  ufed  in  the 
claffical  fenfe  of  natus;  for  the  Romans  faid, 
naius  ex  patre^  as  well  as  ex  matre  ;  where- 
as, in  common  Englifli,  we  fay  only,  born 
of  the  mother. 

In  this  way,  I  find  Dr.  Middleton,  the  au- 
thor of  the  life  of  Cicero,  has  ufed  a  great 
many  words,  which  gives  a  peculiar  proprie- 
ty and  elegance  to  his  ftyle  ;  and,  I  think, 
for  that  reafdn,  as  well  as  others,  he  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  moft  claflical  writers 
that  we  have  had  of  late  *. 


*  I  will  give  fome  few  examples  from  this  author, 
ainong  ipany  that  might  be  given.  Di/cifUve,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  /ignihes  the  exadioa 
of  any  thing  with  feverity,  and  under  the  terror  oF 
puniftiment,  and  fometimee  the  punifhment  itfelf ;  but,  in^ 
genuine  Latinity,  it  Hgnifies  that  fliidy  or  exercife  by  which 
any  thing  is  to  be  learnt;  and,  by  an  eafy  iranflation  from 
this  its  proper  and  etymological  iignification,  it  is  madQ 
to  denote  nji;hat\s{o  learned;  and,  in  general,  any  fyf- 
tem  of  dodrines  and  inilitutions  that  have  arifen  from 
teaching  and  praftice.  In  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is 
ufed  by  Dr.  Middleton,  where  he  faj^s,    <  Cicero  had  now 

*  run  through  all  that  courfc  of  difcipline^  which  he  lays 

*  down  as  neceffary  to  form, the  complete  orator  ;'      Life 
of  Cicero,   vpl*  3^  p*  36.  edit.  3.      And,  in  the  oUi^ 
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CHAP.      IV. 

Of  Tropes^   and  different    kinds'  of  them ^ 

particularly  of  Metaphors. Metaphors 

ufed  from  necejity^  as  njoell  as  for  orna-- 
ment. — Obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  Meta- 
phors. 

THE  next  kind  of  words  of  which  I  am 
to  treat,  according  to  the  m.ethod  I 
have  laid   down,   is  tropical  or   figurative 

ienfe,  it  is  freqaxently  ufed  by  the  Dodor,  as  in  thofs 
parages  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  difcipliue  of  the  ftate. 
In  this  laft  {eait^  the  word  is  of  common  ufe  when  ap- 
plied to   military  inflitutions  ;  as  when  we  fay    the  dif- 

dpline  of  the  army. The  word  oppre/s^  in  Englifli,  is 

commonly  applied  only  to  perfonf ;  but,  according  to  the 
clailical  u(e,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  things.  Thus  they 
fay  in  Latin,  Cafar  patria  lihertatem  opprej^jlt^  which  the 
Do^or  has  tranilated  when  he  has  faid,  that  *  Csefaf  formed 
*  a  deiign  of  opprejjing  the  liberty  of  his  country,*  vol. 
1*  p.  34.  Again,  the  word,  in  its  common  ufe  in  En* 
glifli,  figniftes  only  to  prefs  too  hard,  fo  as  to  hurt ;  but, 
in  genuine  Latinity,  it  fignifies  to  prefs  a  thing  fo  as  to 
cralh  or  deilroy  it  altogether,  the  preposition  0^  hfiving  an 
intendve  force  in  compodtion.  Accordingly,  .wh^n  4  man 
is  killed  by  a  houfe  falling  upon  him,  they  fay,  ruina 
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words,  Thofe  which  were  the  fubje£t  of 
the  preceeding  chapter  are  what  Horace 
calls  mornata  n^mina  et  v^trba^^  ^nd  make  uq 
more  than  plain  fpeech  ;  whereas  thefe  I  am 
to  ijpeak  of  la  this  chapter  make  fine  oi? 
ornamental  language,  and  afe  treated  of  by 
all  the  writers  upon  rhetcwric  and  poetry,  tp 
which  tjiey  are  thpught  chiefly  to  belong. 

A  trope,  as  I  have  already  defined  it,  is  2^ 
change  of  a  word  from  its  native  and  ge*?; 
nuine  fignification  to  anqther  th^t  ia  difFc-s 
fent.     This  change  is  grounded  up6n  fpme 

^dium  opprejfus^  efi ;  and  in  thjs  ftnfc  Do^or  Middletoi^ 
has  commonly  ufed  the  word. — In  like  m^^nner,  the 
word  reconcik,  in  fnglifti^  i^  appHed  only  to  friends, 
not  to  friendfhips ;  but,  in  Latin,  they  fay  reconciliare 
^icitiifn^  as  wll  as  ^;Vw.  Tl\^  Dodor,  therefore, 
lias  faid,  that  '  a  friendjhip  cannot  be  faid  to  be  recon-^, 
c'tUdy  which  wa^  never  interruped  ;'  lb.  p.  248.  In  the 
fame  claffiqil  fenfe,  he  has  ^ifed  the  words  perpetual,  /«- 
i^ocence,  affii^encf,  ptf^j,  &c.  And,  upon  the  whp^le,Ithink 
that,  both  for  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  coQ^pofitioit 
0f  them,  theDod^oris  to  be  numbc^-€d  amon^  the  chief  of 
^he  few  claffical  writers  of  this  age,  though  I  ki^ow  that 
his  ftylc  l^as  fo  much  of  the  a^tient  Jp^Iicifj,  Siti^  fo  little 
pf  the  modern  hrill^a^cy  (that  I  i!nfy  uf<j  an  Angli^ecf 
frcnch  word,  to  eyprefs  what  we  h'avp^  chieffy  I^aT(^ed| 
from  the  Pre^3|ch]j,  as  not  to  pleafe  Ac  many, 
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con^edion  or  relation  betwixt  the  things 
fignified  by  the  two  words ;  and  th^  con^i* 
ne<^ion  Qiuft  be  fuch  as  is  well  known, 
pth^rwife  it  wiU  be  an  senigma^  or  riddle, 
not  a  trope. 

.  As  the  connexions  and  relations  o£  thingt 
^re  various,  fo  aifo  there  are  rarioqi  kinds 
of  tropies  J  for  things  are  conne^d  as  g6- 
nus  and  fp^cies,  or  as  both  fpeciefes  of  the 
fam^  genus.  There  is,  therefore,  a  trope 
from  the  genu*  to  the  fpccies,  dukdvke  v^rfa-^ 
and  from  pne  fpecies  to  another  *.     Things 

*  Tropes  of  this  kind  are  comprehended  under  tho 
gc^ner^l  name  of  j^necdpche.  The  transference  ia  fiom 
the  genus  to  the  fpecies,  when  Homer,  inilead  of  fay- 
ing that  a  fhip  was  moored »  fays,  that  (he  was  fixed ^ 
or  made  to  fland,  vfsv^  h  fjuot  i^  Irfifte ;  for  mooring 
is  a  fpecies  of  the  general  idea  of fxi»g ;  It  is  a  fcry 
common  figure,  and  eafily  underflood  by  the  thiarg 
to  which  it  i»  applied,  as  in  this  inibnce  to  a  ihipi 
See  Jrift^  Pott.  <?.  ji.  From  the  fpecies  to  the  gennt^ 
^S  when  Homer  ^  fays,  yut^^M^Q  ox^voivri  0a>*n ;  where 
fn^rble,  which  is  one  fpecies  of  Hone,  is  put  for  the  ^ 
pus.  From  fpecies  to  fpecies,  as  when  the  f^me  poet 
pfes  the  wprd  t^^emt  for  i^vffai ;  and  ggain^  i^^M  ios 
ToftEty ;  as  where  he  fays,  x^^V  '^^^  'i't^X'^*  l^va-et^,  and 
TufAm  aT'/}^£t,  x^^^^^v  ^  becaufe  both,  fays  Ariflotle,  d^notl  to 
faie  am;ay  fomeihinfg;  /^.  Souhat'  chey  tfr^  bodi  fpedeiid 
p(  jhr  haiiP  genttf ,  viz.  ^fding  a^ufspf*       . 
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sdfo  are  cGnne<3:ed  as  wliole  and  part ;  and 
hence  arife*  two  other  kinds  of  tropes,  one 
from  the  whole  to  the  part,  the  other  from 
the  part  to  the  whole*.  Further,  things  have 
Various  accidents  attending  them  J  and,by  thefe 
accidents,  the  things  are  denoted  f .  Again, 
there  are  circumftances  which  precede  things, 
or  arc  fubfequent  to  them  ;  and,  from  thefe 
alfo  the  things  are  denominated :]:.     Again, 

•  From   the  whole    to    the    part,    as   when    Homer 

fays,  ot^  iTTst  aT^yihHq  c^u^ov  rvKTina-i  Poiac'i  ;  //.  12. 
^«i  105.  where  the  ^whele  ox  is  put  for  his  hide,  of 
which  the  fhields  were  made..  Again,  from  the  part 
to  the  whole,  when  the  fame  poet  fays,  Toi»;y  ¥  av 
JClf«^»Il»  ffofiewf,  where  the  head  is  put  for  the  whole 
man.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  common  epithet  he  gives 
the  Greeks,  o^lvK^Y^yahcy  which,  from  a  fingle  part  of  ar- 
mour, denotes  the  whole.  Both  thefe  tropes  are  likcwife 
'anked  nn^cr  Jynealoche, 

t  Thus  Homer  lays  of  rowers,.  I^oai^o*  Uvitmvov ' v^ta^ 
»nd  of  people  travelling  in  chariots,  he  fays,  h  h  tcavr/xe^.o* 
rii«»  ^vyov\  where,  from  the  accident  of  'whitening  the 
fwater^  rowing  is  denoted ;  and,  from  the  Jhaking  cf  the 
.jffie,  driving  in  a*  carriage.  This  trope  is  Hkewife  call- 
ed f^necd^ehe^  and  is  much  lifed  by  the  p6ets,  becaufe 
It  paints  the  objed,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  it  before  our 
^yes. 

.  I^Frpm  what  precedes,  as  when  Jiomer  fays,  ^v^i  % 
m^%'-9»ty  'C^mtfli  where  the  deflo.vering  of  a  virgin  is  <{^t 
preiTed  by  the  preceding  circumHaocei  of  loofening  thf 
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a  man  is  connedied  with  his  father,  witk 
his  country,  or  with  any  quality  in  him 
that  is  remarkable  and  diftinguifhing ;  and 
hence  three  kinds  of  tropes*.  Another 
trope  is,  when  a  thing  is  denominated  from, 
another  thing,  or  pcrfon,  to  which  it  re-^ 
fers  f. 

All  thiefe,  and  feveral  more,  are  explain- 
ed at  large  in  treatifes  that  have  been  writ- 
ten on  rhetoric  and  poetry ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  any  where  better  ex- 
plained, and   illuftrated  by  examples  from 

virgin  zone,  or  girdlp.  Again,  the  trope  is  from  what 
follows  to  what  goes  before,  as  when  he  ufes  the  word 
£»a^tfii^,  which  iigoifies,  to  fpoil  a  dead  man  of  bis  artm^ 
inAead  of  ^nww^  to  kiU  iim;  becaufe  the  one,  in  thofe 
days,  followed  the  other.  This  alfo  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
fynecdoche,  and  is  much  ufed  by  poets, 

♦  Thus  we  fay  Pelides  for  Achilles  ;  the  Macedonian  or 
the  Stagirite,  for  Alexander  or  for  Arifiotle\  the  Orator 
for  Demojihenes ;  and  the  Poet  for  Homer.  This  trope  is 
called  Antonomafia^ 

f  As  when  we  fay  Ceres  inftead  of  bread ;  Bacchus  in- 
ftead  of  <u;i>i^ ;  Fukan  itiS^zd  of  ^n .  Ic  is  called  Meco- 
nyipy,  a  very  gencm)  nsme,  and  which  may  be  applied  to 
all  tropes.      .. 
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Hotticr^  tbtft  id  the  life  of  Homer,  written, 
a»  fome  th^k^  by  Dionyfius  the  Halicar- 
rtaffian,  atvA  publi&ecJ  by  Gale  amoi^  the 

OpufcdaMytbdogka. 

Tfere  is  a  trope,  commonly  fo  called, 
which  \  mention,  becaufe  it  is  truly  no 
trope,  unlefs  by  the  ufe  of  another  trope 
called  ahufe.  The  trope  I  mean  is  Onama^ 
topoeia  ;  by  which  the  word  is  not  cfianged 
in  its  iTgnification,  but  created.  Of  this 
kind  many  inftances  af e  given  from  Homer, 
of  words,  which,  it  is  faid^  he  formed  from 
th6  found  of  the  things  ejtpreffed  by  them*. 
Whether  he  formed  them  or  not,  1  hold  to 
fee  very  doubtful  j  and  I  rather  incfiiie  ttt  btf 
of  opinion  that  many  of  thera^  mentioned 
by  the  cortimtntators,  were  original  wdrds 
in  the  language.  For  iJ  is  certain  that  there 
are  many  fuch  in  every  language,  at  leaft 

*  i^he  a8t)ior«  above  qwoied,  of  cfa«  life  of  Hom^r  men- 
tions the  words  Wof,  d^aPou  ffcf^Bou  and  the  verbs  ^^x^n 
and  a»«i9^t/x»«  But  why  fhould  Homer  have  created  theft 
wwds,  any  more  tliai»  oth^«  vnprdi  kc  menttoa's,  fttcK'  «& 

mftrjf;  which  he  acknowledges  were  fiasnes  impofed  upoii 
tkc  thing«  by  the  firft  (ormen  of  the  language* 
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tyerj  language  of  »Tt^  ftn4  particularly  ii| 
JEAgfjfli,  ^,  for  example^  the  w^ds  r^^r^ 
^rafk^grH»t^^tfrgk^^t^  which  ccrtjiinly  are 
not  the  creation  of  any  particufer  author^ 
bup  as  old  m  th€  langus^e;. 

I  &aK  conclude  what  I  have  to  fey  of 
trapes  by  fome  obfervations  oh  the  meta'^ 
phor^  the  mofi  common  of  all  tropes,  being 
vfed  ifi  common  eonverfation,  and  often 
from  neceflity,  as  well  as  for  ornament.  TTxe 
word,  in  itB  proper  and  etymological  iign^fi-- 
catioai,  wiU  ^pply  to  every  kiud  of  trope  ; 
for  it  denotes  a  chaise  or  transference,,  and 
liccordingly  it  is  rendered  into  Lqitin  by  the 
word  tranjlatio  K  And  it  is  defined  by 
/^ftotle  ifi  fuch  a  maoner  as  to  comprehend 
feyeral  of  the  tropes  that  I  have  before 
mentionedf  j  but,  according  to  the  commoa 

♦  See  Cicero  de  Oratore,  Hb.  3.  r.  38^  where  he  ctllf 
9vtTy  figoratWe;  or  tropical  word^  <vtrbum  tvanjlectum  %, 
and  /peaks  of  the  modui  transfertndi  verhiy  as  applicable 
10  tvtry  way  of  uftng  a  word»  except  in  its  proper  figni^ca*^ 

i:  \fiT«^e^  ^i  lOF  ^o/x«To(  (t^^or^u  mfo^y  i  »iro  yuti^ 
MTi  ti^fy  n  afro  iihti  f«n  ytv^^  i  civ9  Uhi^  t^t  fil'oc,  i  fturm 
jk  iw«X(7o»^  caf*  zi,  f^tt.    This  definitioa  comprehend* 
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ufe  .of  the  wdrd,  it  is-  that  kind  of  trdpe 
v^hich  is  tkken  from  the  refemblanoe,  lihii^ 
litude,  or  analogy,  that  one  thing  has  to  ati- 
other  *.  It  may  be  called .  the  witty  trope  ; 
for  it  is  in  it  that  wit  chiefly  conljfts;  and  it 
is,  as  Ariftotle  has-  obferved,  the  %n  of 
good  natiiral  parts.  For  it  {hews,  a  cQmr? 
prehenfive  mind,  that  can  colled:  together 


fev^ral  rpeciefes  of  theiynecdeclie  aboverinentioned ;  but; 
it  is  only  the  lail  part  of  it,  viz.  xara  to  avuMyov^  which 
makes  what  is  commonly  calledf  a  metaphor,  in  contradtA 
tiiaftioA  to  other  tropes. 

♦  It  is  thai  defined  by  the  author  above-mentioned 

of  the  life  of  Homej**   M£T«^^a  s^Ttv  a^e  rtT  xv^iu\  lnj^f 

(xva?j>yn  ofA^otoTiTFoq.  This  definition  perfeflly  coincided 
with  the  laft  part  of  the  definition  ffom  Ariflotle^'  men* 
tioned  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  the  examples  he 
gives  of  it  agree  perfe^ly  with  thofe  given  by  Ariftotle. 
For  example,  he  fays  that  Homer  calls  the  top  of  a 
mountain  the  head ;  for,  fays  he,  what  the  head  is  to 
a  roan,  the  fame  the  top  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  nioan* 
tain,  ov  70^  Xoyof  tx^i  xo^vffi  w^oq  av&^tjirovy  rapy  x«(  n 
aie^v^Ha  «^o(  to  ofo«.  And  of  the  fame  kind  is  the  jn- 
ftance  given  by  Ariftotle  of  the  expreiSion  of  the  evening 
of  life  for  old  age ;  for,  fays  he,  what  the  evening  is  to 
;ihe  day,  old  age  is  to  life ;  caf.  21.  '    '  " 
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different  thiftgs  undet  one  fefemblahc6  oir 


iilceriefs*. 


.:  1 


^  iliaVe  faid^that  it  is  the'trdpe  irioft  ufed 
111^  cohverfitibh'*  'therefore  Ariftotle  fays, 
tiiat  it  is  thefifteft'fdi-  l!ambits,  that  is,  the 
verfe  of  dramatic  p6etry  ;  betaufe  that  poe* 
try  is  the  imitation  of  difcouffe  or  conver- 
fatibn  f .  And,  accordingly,  the'ftyle  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  Is' very  metaphorical.  '  ' 

I  have  iilfo  •  bbferved,  that  we  often  ufe 
metaphorical  words,  riot  by  way  of  orna- 
meot^  but.  fprja.want  ,of  proper  terms ;  as 
wheri'  we  fay  the  foot  of  a  hiUy  or  of  a 
dbairy  pr^  a  .  table ^  with  many  like .  expret 
-fions.J^  And  there  is  a  fet  of  words,  I  be- 
lieve, in  all  languages,  which  are  metapho- 


XTlmh  obftrved  by  Ckcro,    *T«rtitts  ill<».  modat 

*  (r^nsfer^jsidi  verbi  U^e  .  pat^t>  qnen^  .  neceditas  genuit, 
5  \n9jp^.  coa^a, ,  ei  aogu^iis  ;  pod  autem  dele^atio  jtr* 
.<  ^^sn^dif^fqMe  cclcbrayit;    piam,  u6  veftis  frigprjs  depel* 

*  jeii4i  ^tffa.  tef^n9>  prinvOj  poll  adhiberi  ccepta  eft  ad 

*  ornatum    etiam    corporis,   et    dignitatem ;     fijC   Ycrfa| 
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jica|^  but,  for  want  of  other  words^  are  coo* 
ftantly  ufed  as  proper,  fo  that  the  mefapbor 
is  entirely  overlooked.  The  wordd  I  mean 
are;  thofe  expreffing  the  operations  of  XDfnd^ 
yrhich  arc  coijimonly  tr^nfl^tipns  from  bo^- 
dily  operations,  Sijch  arc  the  words  reficS^ 
j^ond^ry  ruminatCy  and  tfhie  li^e. 

It  is,  I  believe,  for  this  reafon  that  barbae 
rous  languages  are  obferved  to  be  figjira- 


'^^afifiatiQ  mftiitu^a  dl  laopice  c^|i(a,  fref|ata^ta  cTpfec^ 
•  tationis  ;'  De  Oratorf,  lih,  3>^^*39.  And  he  proceeds 
to  give  very  proper  examples  from  his  own  language  of 
this  figure  being  ufed  from  neceflity:^  Num  gfrnrndrif 
fviui^y  l^urifm  efff  in  hfhis,  l^tqs  /egeUfj  et^n^  ryftki 
dicunt;  ih,  ,  Here  we  may.  obrervc>  that  it  is  no  im- 
peachment of  the  fimplicity  of  Virgil's  exordium  of 
tlteGeorgics,  that  he  hai^afcd  the  expeeffion  Uetas  fig^- 
.  /!>!,  yhich^  it  fee^l^y  was  commonly  ufed  by  the  far- 
mers. Nor  is  his  denoting  the  time  of  plowing  by  the 
fiars  to  be  coniidered  as  figurative,  fince  the  farmers  in 
t)iQie  days  regulated  their  plowings  and  fowings  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  certain  ftars,  as  we  do  by  the  day9 
of  our  calendar  months.  The  expreiSop^  therefore^, 
among  us,  would  be  highly  figurative,  {o  as  not  to  be  in« 
titfhtjfbfc,  except  to  the  learned  reader  ;  whei^eas,  among 
i'he  Romans,  it  was  a  fimple  and  common  phrafe.  ^  Thi» 
fhe\^  the  neceffity  of  nnderftanding  exaAfy  both  the 
language  of  a  people,  and  their  cuftoms  and  maii-illerd, 
tb  order  to  be  able  to  judge  certainly  of  the  ftyfe  of  ^jUKig 
4iiAors%. 
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WTC,  which  by  iriaiij'  is  thought  to  be  a 
figfi  <)f  their  ridmefsi;  whereas  I  hold.it  to 
be  a  proof  of  Aeir  poverty.  For,iK)t  being 
able  to  e*prefs  a  thing  by  its  proper  name, 
they  af*  naturakfy  driven  to  tell  *rbat  it  is 
tike*  The  moff  pcrfeil  language  %%  there- 
fore, that  which  tas  proper  named,  for  eve- 
ry diang,  and  ufcs  figurative  i^ords  only  by 
way  of  oraameilt* 

Another  obfervatiott  proper  to  be  made 
iS)  that  ^e  cannot  underftand  perfedly  a^ 
met^horicai  expreffion,  unlefs  we  know 
the  proper  meajiing  of.  the  worA;  for  we 
cani^ot  teB  whether  two  tbingd  be  like  or; 
not,  if  we  do  not  know  them  both.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  borrows  a  meitaphor  frofti  a 
thkyg  that  be  does  not  underftand,  will  be 
5pt  to  apply  it  very  improperly/  ,  And,  as  the 
whble  beauty  and  elegaiaccx^  the  tropical  or 
figurative  ftyle  depen<fe  upon  this  know- 
ledge, every  di^Sionary,  or  other  book  ex- 
plaining words,  HlouM  difting»i£h  accurate-- 
ly  betwi#^r  the  proper  akd  •figuratr\'e  mean- 
ing of  sir  WOrd;^  and,  beginnhig  with  the 
proper,  (hould  ftottt  thence  deduce  tire  me- 
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taphorical  ufe.  •  And  I  will  take  it  upon  me 
to  fay,  that  a  diftionary,  which  only  gives 
you  different  fignifications,  without  diflin-^ 
guifhing  what  is  proper  from  what  is  figu- 
rative, is  imperfed  in  its  kind.  The  moft 
perfect  didiotiary,  in  this  refpe£t,  I  have  ever 
feen,  is  that'  which  the  French  Academy 
have  given  of  their  language,  where  tbere 
is  another  diftindion  made  of  words,  whkh, 
I  think,  is  alfo  proper,  between  thofe  that 
are  of  low  and  .vulgar  ufe,  and  thofe -that 
are  proper  for  the  high  or  grave  ftyle.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  .think  it  is,  in  every  re-^ 
fpeft,  a  rooft/complete  -diftionary,  fiieh  as 
dpes  much  honour  to  that  learned  body. 

Another  obferyation  I  fhall  make  is^  that 
it  is  a  greit  fault  in  ftyle- when  i  the'  ro€l»4f 
phors  are  too  much  croudcd ;  for,  if  thpy 
are  not  clear,'  it  teGcmies  a  ridcHe  ;  or,  thto^. 
they  be,'  the  apmpofition  is  difagreeable, 
becaufe  it  is  the  alfefitatioa  of-  wit;..^aod. 
fuch  a  ftyle  puts  nio  in, miod.;of  a  kirid.'df 
game  that  I  remember  to  Iiavie  plifjred.jat,. 
called  what  is  it  liki?^  Tfeis-^xcefs  i«  avoid-^ 
ed  ^by  all  the  great  wiatfilP  of  afjtiqijity  j 
;^nd  if,  at  any  time,  any  of  them  fall  into  it. 
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th^y.  4o*not  jefcapC'tl^e  fjenfureqf  (Kecritic: 
j(Vtt4]^^to  paJ:ti^^^riy  is,/ on  that;accounl> 
fQUii(]l ,  ifiault  .with  by  the  .Halicarnaffian.* 
Btit, there  v^as  Qne.;kin4  of  (Cprnpofitioiit 
sii^png  jhem,;wl}iph-:<vaa.  profefRdly  fijgura- 
Uvt  %o  fuch  a  dt^e^.a^  to  be,  ^jnOft  sBnigV 
la^tio^L  This,  w^s-  tHpchorua'af'^the'.  anf- 
ti^t  tragedy,  I  q^  which  I  {hd^lJtiii^^iiOGC^^^ 
fion tQ Ciy njore^afterwwds.     ,  y.' .     :.." 

My  laft.  obferv^tion  upon  this^.trppe  is, 
that,  as  it  requires,  according  (q  Ariftotlc  b  • 
obfervation,  genius  and  fancy ;  fo  it  re- 
quires  alfo  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
different  arts  and  fciences,  and  likewife 
of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  if  we  have  a 
mind  to  adorn  our  flyle  much  in  this  way. 
For  thefe  are  the  materials  of  which  meta- 
phors are  made  j  and,  befides  thofe  requi- 
fites,  there  mufl  be  a  correal  tafte,  by  which 
we  are  taught  to  know  what  is  proper  and 
becoming,  and  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  our 
work.  This  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 
ftudy  of  rules,  and  by  the  forming  our  flyle 
upon  the  heft  models.  And,  in  general, 
there  are  three  things  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fine  writing.  Fir^y  Natural  ge- 
E  2 
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^iv^  ^riitkout  xvhich  nothing  truly  excels 
lent  ckn  ht  performed  in  any  art.  Sec^ndlj^ 
Various  knowledge/ which  furn^es  the 
material^  to  wof k  upon.  And j  tlfirdfy^ 
The  knowledge  pf  thd  rales  of  tlie  d^ 
'Hiofe,  therefore^  who  ^nk  that  genius 
sdone  is  fufficknt  to  make  a  fine  writet^^  ot 
good  attift  of  any  kind,  ha^  but  a  yer<jr4«- 
perfed  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  art^ 
or  rather  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  ai\ 
art,  or.  Being  an  art,  that  it  requires  ma^ 
'tcrials  to  work  upop* 
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CHAP-     V.  ^ 


1 


Qftbejetondp0rt  ofjiyk^  vk^  Compo/Uiott^ 
-^Tbts  ^onjlderecl^  j^rfi^ .  with  ^ftfpH  to 
found* — Thaf  diverj^ed  ifi  ibi,.  horned 
hnguagcjf  ky  tmiftcal  .toms-^  ond  Tbytbms^ 
ivbieb  %ve  bave  jipL-^Tbe  Jbuiid^  tbsr^ 
fore^  in  our xotnp^jitions  can'pnly  be  va^ 
ried  by  tbe  order  of  tbe  worifs^ .  and  by. 
periods. --^Eacb  of  tb^fe  ^conftdered^  unA 
iltu/irdted  by  examples.  ^ 

1Cotti6  now  to  fpe&k  of  the  fcfcoiid  part 
of  ftyle,  ytt.  compofition^  of  fo  much 
greater  power  ancf  influence  than  *  fihgle 
words,  that  the  whole,  as  I  have  obferved, 
is  not  iihprdp^riy  denominated  from  It.  For, 
by  different  compoTtfion,  we  make  different 
ftyie  of  the  fame  words ;  and,  in  the  fame 
ftyle^  it  gives  a  variety,  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  any  choice  *£  words  tan  give.  Now^ 
in  all  arts,  and  iti  the  art  of  compofiiion,  no 
lefs  than  in  any  other,  there  can  be  no  plea- 
fure  or  true  beauty,  without  variety.  For, , 
though  the  compolition  were  in  itfelf  ever 

E3 
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fo  pcrfedt ;  yet,  if  it  be  not  agreeably  va- 
ried, it  will  foon  difguft  and  offend.  Dio- 
nyfius  the  Halicarhafltan^  has  written  a 
treatife  of  compofition,  very  often  quoted  in 
tfie  cwttl(e"^f  thi^  iti  which,  thbiigk 

fie  has  JdAl]^Vwattf^  tfne  third  partToT  it 
according*  to  triy  divifibn,  vit,..  the  fBUnd*; 
ye't,'even  this  he  makes  of  fuch  itoportknce, 
ffiat'lie  comparer  it  to  the  rod  of  Miherva 
ih'Hbther^'Vhith  could  transform  a  bfeggar 
into  a  king,"  of  hero^  or  vice  vti(fc(. '  In 
lik^  manner,  lays  he,,  of  common,  of  ^x^n 
mean  words,  a  certain  ~c6mpo(ition  will 
ijialge-  ficijp -poetry  or  pxp/e^j.  and,  contrarif* 
wife,  bad  compofition  will  dif^ace  the  bef 
words;  and  he.gives  ex^^les  of  both  f^. 


'I..' 


*  The  name  in  Greek  for  this  part  of  com|fcofition  Js,. 
Mia\<i9  and 'therefore  the  work  of  Dionyfius  is  entitled 
los^i  eM/bbaTATv  <7't)>dE^f6/?.  This  we  in  aft  dif^nguifh  froiTi 
the  granyna^ical  cDpftru^itfp  of  wcu-d^^  calle^  in  GreeJ^^ 
<rv>T«|K,  /ropi  .whence  our  Englifli  word  fyntax.  The. 
name  the  Greeks  gave  to  what  we'  caW  ftyle  or  compofi- 
tion  is'X6|»r,  whkhi  by  its  etyi^dogy;.  (hews  that  the 
Greeks  thought  fpfaktng  the  principal  wQJck  oC  compofl- . 
ti'on.    ^'  

f  See  tETc^t  av^^KTita:^  §  4»  and  what  is  faid  upon  this, 
fabjed  in  the  beginnbg  of  my  third  diiTertatioOt  annexed 
to  voh  2, 
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liU  this  part. of  comporttion.that  I  am 
now  to  tceit  of.;  for  the  re^xler  will  r^mem- 
ber^  that  I  have  faid  compofitioa  wa6  varied 
in  thre^.Waysj  by  found,  by  figures  of 
conftruftion,  and,  iq/ify^  by  figures  of  the 
fenfe^       : 

As  to  the  foiind,  or  material  part  of  lan- 
guage, as  I  call  it,  Lhave  treated  of  it  very 
fully  in  the  preceeding  volume.  I  there 
divided  it  into  three  parts,  articulation,  ac- 
cent, and  rhythm,  and  endeavoured  to  {hew 
the  effects  of  all  the  .three  in  conipofition. 
The  articulation  of. our  modern  languages, 
according  to  the  account  there  given  of  it, 
is  rude  and  barbarous,  compared  with  that 
of  the  learned  languages ;  neither  is  it  fof* 
tened  by  the  mufic  which  belonged  to  thofe 
languages,  confifting  of  their  accents,  which 
were  mufical  tones,  and  their  rhythms^ 
which  were  compofitions  of  long  and  fhort 
fyllables,  and  made  what  may  be  called  the 
time  of  their  fpeech.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
haveaoy  thing  in  our  language  like  the  num^ 
bers  or  melody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin;  fo 
that  WQ.want  what  the  Halicarnaffian  reckon- 
ed fo  great  a  beauty  in  the  Greek  compofi- 

E4 
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tion ;  aftd  there  remadn  to  us  milj  two  tbblgSy, 
by  whkh  our  ftyle  can  be  varied^  and  made 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  viz.  the  drder  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  words }  and,  fecmdb^^ 
eompofition  im  periods  of  different  lengths^ 
and  confifting  of  more  or  fewer  members^ 
Kkewfe  of  different  lengths** 

A3  to  the  order  of  the  words,  \  have 
fJiewn,  in  the  preceeding  volume,  book  x^ 
c.  10.  &x.  how  much  the  antienta  excelled 
us  likewire  in  that.  It  was  by  the  liberty 
ef  arrangement,  which  the  genius  of  their 
language  allowed^  that  they  produced  thofe 


*  CJ^ero/  in  hb  Qra$Hi  ^i  M*  Bmtum^  c.  44.  men- 
tions thre^  ichings  relative  to,  the  found  of  compontion. 
His  words  are^  *  collocabuntur  igitur  verba,  auc  ut  inter 
<  fe  qiian^  apti£Ime  tohaereant  extrema  com  prinitSf  eaqne 
'  ilnt  quam  ftKiviffiinis  vocibus;  aut  \3X  forma  ip&  concia-*^ 

*  nita^ue  verborutn  conficiat  orbem  foam;  aut  ut  com^ 

•  p'rehenfio  numerofe  et  apte  cadat.*  l^hejirfi  Is,  what  ]fc 
eall  ihe  order  or  arrangement  of  the  words  s  the  j^*' 
cond  is  the-  period  ;  the  third  is  the  numbers  or  rhythms, 
A«d  as  to  the  accents,  which  made  the  melody  of  the 
Greek  language,  it  feems  Cicero  did  not  think  di«m.  of 
(bph  Gonfequence  in  the  Latin  compofttioa  af  to  men- 
tion them.  The  two  iirft  beauties  of  composition  we- 
may  have,  as  I  have  faid,  in  our  language;  the  othoi 
two  we  caanoc  have«.  % 
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itomhersy  wWch  were  thought  fo  dTentiaf 
to  all  £ae  ceippof^tion,  ^nd  particularly  to 
the  oratoriaL  And  I  have  further  fhewn^ 
that  this  liberty  of  arrangement,  as  ufed  by 
the  great  authors  of  antiquity^  did  not  only 
not  impair  or  obfcure  the  fenfe,  but  inforced 
it  *•  However,  though  we  cannot,  even  in 
tbifflingle  article  .of  arrangement,  come  up 
to  the  beauty  of  antient  compofition,  we 
may  do  a  great  deal  by  it,  more  tha»  i& 
coinmonly  belkved. 

Arffl,  in  the  firft  place,  by  mixing  our 
wordi  properly,  joining  thofe  of  harfK 
found  with  thofe  of  better,  and  polyfyl- 
feibles,  where  we  can  find  them,  with  mono** 
fyllables,  we  may  foften,  in  fome  degree, 
the  native  ruclenefs  of  our  northern  dialed  ; 
and  I  am  not  fure  but  that  fomething  may 
be  made  of  the  variety  of  our  accents,  fuch 
as  they  are,  even  in  our  profe  compofition. 
i  have  ftiewn  that  our  vcrfe  is  made  by 
them ;  and,  if  fo,  I  do  not  fee  why  our 
profe  compofition  may  qot  be  agreeably  di- 
verfified,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  accent- 
ed and  unaccented,  or,  to  ipeak  more  pro^ 

•  Difien.  3.  anntex^  to  vol.  2*  p,  ^72.  £5f>f. 
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perly,  loud  and  foft  fyllables ;  (for  the  readef 
muft  always  remembcir^  that  I  do  not  ufe  ac-^ 
cent,  in  the  claflical  fenfe  of  the'  word,  td 
dentete  a  vlariation  of  tone  upon  the  fyllable;) 
but  we  muft  take  care  not  to  make  verfe  of  it, 
iior  bring  it  even  near  to  verfe.  This  is  as 
great  a  fault  in  our  compofition  as  it  was  rec- 
koned in  the  antient ;  for  our  accents,*  l^e 
ihdt  quantities,  muft  be  To  mixt  in  the  conl-* 
jpofition,  and  fo  little  aftrided  to  rule,  thaf, 
though  the  efFedt  of  them  be  felt  even  by 
the  vulgar,  they  are  not  perceived,  except 
by  the  critic^  I  muft  therefore  take  upon 
me  to  condemn  all  that  has  been  writ^n  of 
late  m  the  rhapfody  ftyle,  or  meafured  profe, 
as  it  is  called  by  fome^  where  the  numbers 
^re  fo  apparent,  that  they  are  perceived  by 
cyery  body.  It  is  a  ftyle  hobbling  between 
verfe  and  profe,  of  which  I  do  not  approve  j 
at  the  fame,  time,  I  camjot  help  thinking, 
but  that  thofe  accjents  which  make  pur 
yerfe^.  would  have  fome^  eff^dt  upon  our 
profe,  if  properly  ufed,  though  I .  do  not 
kjtiow  that  it  has  been  attended  to  by  any 
body.  

But,  fitting  afide  all  confideration,  of  the 
accents,  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
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whatt'  gives  a:  *  turn  ta  a  fentehce,  that  is 
either  pleafirig  to  the  ear,  or  "liticoufh '  and 
difa^reeable.  That  this^  is  the  cafe  in  high 
conipofitioni  muft  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  the  words 
out  of  the  order  in  which  th^  author  has 
placed  them^  and  take  down  the  fefltence  ia 
the  manner  I  have  taken  down  that  fine 
period  of  Milton^  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  book  of  Patadife  Loft^  j  by  which 
not  only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  is  loft,  but 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  compofition  flat- 
tened and  enervated.  I  will  give  another 
example  from  the  profe  writings  of  the 
fame  author  :  It  is  the  period  with  which  he 
begirts  his  Etcofioclq/ies^  or  anfwer  to  King 
Charles's  Eiyteav  I3x<r^iicyi.  It  runs  thus : — *  To 
Vdejfcant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  perfon 
*"faMen  from  fo  high  a  dignity,  who  hath, 

*  i\^  paid  his.  final  debt  both  to  nature  and 

*  his  faults,  is  neither  of  itfelf  a  thing  com-- 
'  mendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this  dif- 

*  jcourfe  t-'  Now,  Ht .  the  order  of  the  words 

.  *  See  vol.  2.  p.  3  5$. 
t  I   will   here    add    the    fequel   of  this    paflage  :-^ 

*  Neither  was  it  fond  ambition,. or  the  vanity  to  gttzt 

*  name,  prefenr,  or  with  p^^ilerity,  by  writing  againft  % 

*  king.'  I  never  was  Co  thirfty  after  fame,  nor  (6  defti- 
•^tute  of  other  hopes  "and  means,  better  and  more  oer- 
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be  altered  in  this  nvanner :  *It  is  not  in  it- 

*  felf  a  thing  commendable,  nor  is  it  tI^€l 

*  intention  of  this  difcourfe,  to  defcant  on  the 

*  misfortunes   of  a  perfon  fallen  from  fo 


*  tain  to  attain  it  $  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles 
^.iram  xhtir  favourers  by  wHting  againft  private  liien^ 

*  as  Henry  VIII.  did  againil  LutW :  But  no  man  ever 
'  gdlns^d  flfiacb  honour  by  writing  againl!  a  ^ing^  as 
•^nbt  uriraiiy  mteting  with  that  force  of  argument  ift 
*fueh  conrily  «nt%Q|ii^$»  which  10  convince  might 
*,add  t9   bis  reputation.     Kings  moft   commonly,   iho' 

*  i!rong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  at  arguments }  as  they 

*  whoeverhave^been  acctt^omed^fromthecradle^totifttlieif 

*  witl  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  reafon  only  as  thdf 
•Teft;    whence,    uncxpededly  conSrained  to  that  kind 

*  of  combat^  they  prove  but  weak  and  pnny  adverfaries* 

*  Mevertiielefi^  for  their  fakes»  who^  through  cuftom, 
'  iimpiicity,  or  want  of  better  teaching,  have  not  morr 
*■  feriouHy  confidered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy  name  ef 

*  majefly,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings^  as  if  they 
<  breathed  not  the  fame  breath  with  other  mortal  m^^ 

*  I  ihail  make  no  fcraplc  to  take  up  (for  it  feems  to  be 

*  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party^  this  gaunt* 
«^!et,  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  knd  the 
^  comfSOD^realth/ 

This,  I  think»  is  a  fpecimen  of  noble  and  manly  elo* 
fuence.  For,  not  to  mention  the  weight  of  matter  that  it 
contains,  and  the  high  republican  fpirit  which  animates 
it,  I  afk  thofe  gentlemen,  who  defpife  the  Qreek  and 
Rt)maa  learning,  and  admire  only  the  French  authors^ 
6r  fome  later  Englifh  writers^  that  they  are  pleafed  to 
ftt  np  as  models  (for  Milton ,  I  know,  they  think  un- 
coudr,  harfiij  and  pedantic),  whether  they  can  produce 
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^  high  SL  dignity,  who  hath  alfb  paid  .hi$ 
^  fiQal  deS^t  both  to  nature  and  his  faults/ 
Here  t^  wordt  aye  not  only  the  fiune,  but 
the  order  liifewife  is  preferved,  except  that 
the  firft  and  laft  members  of  the  fentence 
have  changed  their  places.  The  period  al- 
fo  h  prefi^rred;  and  yet  what  a  change 
there  is  in  the  compofition  1  How  flat,  in^ 
lipids  and^  as  it  wi^re,  fupine  it  becomes^ 
Indeed  of  flowing,  rounded,  and  fpirited ! 
If  we  were  to  change  the  order  further,  it 
would  become  harih  and  uncouth^  as  well 
AS  flat  and  fpiritlefs.  Suppole,  for  example, 
we  were  to  give  it  this  turn  :  *  It  is  not  in 
^  itfelf  a  commendable  thing,  nor  is  it  of 

*  thisdifcourfe  the  intention,  the  misfortunes 

*  to  de£:ant  on  of  a  peribn  from  fo  high  a 
^  dignity  fallen,  who  to  nature  and  hi$ 
^  faults  hath  alfo  paid  his  final  debt/  This 
is  Englifh,  and  fufficiently  intelligible  ;  but 
it  is  a  compofition  that  will  offend  every 

jftDy  tliiag  themfelyes,  or  find  any  thing  in  their  favour 
rite  authors,  which  tl|ey  can  fet  againft  chit  parage  iii 
Milton,  either  for  the  choree  of  the  words,  or  the  bean* 
ty  aod  iPifitiyof  the  compofition  ?.  It  may  be  con^ 
dered  as  a  ^atmdft  tjnx  Milton,  for  the  hono^ir  of  antient 
literaiu«e#  h^.  thrown  ddwn  to  thofe  gentlemen,  which 
he  muft  be  a  bold  nian  among  them  who  will  venture  |o 
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bo4yi*.  .  Yet  We  Have  fcen,  ia  our  timq^  a 
whole  work'iaa  tafte  of^compofition  very' 
little,  better  ;  I  mean  Gordon's  tranflation 
df  Tacitus,  a  work  which  had  once  a  high 


u: 


♦  Cicero,  in  his  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum^  has  givcp  as 
examples,  from  orations  of  his  time,  and  in  his  langtiage, 
to  (hew  how  iDudi  the  fineft  compoiition  may  be  fppi)^^ 
by  a  flight  change  of  the  order  of  the  words.     The  paiTage.. 
i^long  ;   but  it  is  fo  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,   that  I 
urill  here  infertit:-^"  Quantam  autem  iit  apte-dicer#g 
cxperiri  licet,    ii  aut   compoliti  oratoris  bene    flra^am 
collocadonem  ,  diflblvas    permutatione    verborum.     Cor- 
rompatur  endrn  tota  res,  ut  et  hacc  noftra  in  Cornelianai 
ct  deinceps  omnia,  Neque  me  dtiiiti/s  mo'VfntY  quihus  ^ni^  % 
neis  AfrUanos  et  Ltelios  multi  njenalitii  me/cat (^re/que  fu^erd* 
runt,    Immuta  paulum,  ut  fit,   multi  fuferdrunt  mercatores  ^ 
<venalttiiquey   perierft.  tota 'res :    Et   quae  fequuntur,   iVi?- 
que  njefttSy  aut  c^lafum  aurum,  et  argentuniy  quo  nofirosfveteres 
Mar  cellos  Maximofque  multi  enucbi  e  Syri^  i^iJff^^q'^  '^i<^  •* 
runt.     Verba  permuta  fie,   ut  fit,  Vicerunt  eunucbi  }  Syrfa , 
JEgyptoque*     Adde  tertium,  Neque  vero  ornamenta,  ifta  "t;//- 
larum,   quibus  Paullum  ^  £.  Mummiuniy    qui  ribus  bix  ft/.-^  * 
befn,  Italiamque  omnem,  rcfer/eritKt,   ab  aliquo  *video  petfa^ 
cikDeliaco  aut  Sjro  poiuijfe  fuperari.      fac  ite,  potuijfe /upe- 
ratj  ab  allquo-^yro  aut  Deliaco :  Videfne  ut,  ordine  vefbo--  * 
rum  paulum  commutato,  iifdem    verbis,    ftante    fenten- 
tia»  ad  nihiliim  onnla  recidaht*  cttmiiiiiex  aptis  difblti- : 
12^1    Aut  ii  alicuju^    inconditi    arripias    diffipatam    a]i«' 
quam   fententiant,    eamque,    ordine  verbornm    paulium 
commutato,  in  quadrum  redigas,  einciatur  aptum  slfud,  ' 
quod  f^ierit  anteadiiEuers^  ac  fdntuim,.  vjQr.gejffumme  de' 
(Jjacchi  apud  Cenfores  illud,  ^M^e^m^^fikefi^  qt^m  ejiif^'^ 

■  ...      f-..     '..  ..^  s   .     .:.:  ::    -., 
.:.5J  c:  -3 
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reputation,  but,  I  think,  i§  now  ad^iired  by 
no  body.  This  tranflator  wanted  to  imi- 
tate the  manner  of  his  author,  by  making 
him  Ipeak  Englilh  fo  uncouth ;  but  it  is^ 
plain  that  he  did  not  know  the  peculiai>i 
lies  of  Tacitus's  ftyle,  which  are— a  fhort 
disjointed  c<>mporition,  fuch  a^that  of  Se- 
neca, which  Caligula,  wittily  enough,  com- 
pared to  fand  without  lime  *;  an  affedlation 
of  brevity,  and  of  exprefling  common  thin^ 
in  an  uncommon  way ;  and,  lajlly^  a  cer- 
tain point  and  turn,  very  different  from  the 
i^pble  fimplicity  of  the  great  writers  of  an-^ 
dquity.  But  his  ftyle,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
arrangement,  is  claffical  enough ;  whereas,  a 
ftrange  uncouth  order  of  the  words  is  the 
diftinguifhing  mark  of  his  tranflator's  ftyle. 

And  not  only  is  th?  high  ftyl?  disfigured 
by  an  improper  arrangement,  but  common 
difcourfe,     For  if,  inftead  of  faying,  give 

dem  hofhtnii  fit  frwbds  improharey  qui  improhos  proBet* 
Qj£«iito  aptiuf y  ii  ita  d^i^^t*  ^»  epufiem  homims  fit^ 
qui  improhos  prohet^  probes  improBare  ?  Hoc  mode  dicere 
nemo' unquam  nblu'it ;  ne'moque'  potuit,  quin  dixerit; 
qill  autem;  filter  di:f«rttnt,   hoc  aireqol  non   potuef-uhti 

^1  Suet,  in  Cal^* 
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me  Bnad^  I  fay*  bread  give  me;  or  if,  ixi- 
ftead  <£  give  me  Jhtall  beer ^  I  {Kfyfmaltbeer^ 
or,  beer  Jmalt^  give  me^  fuch  an  order  of 
words  makes  the  compofition  of  ill  found, 
affected,  and  ridiculous. 

Such  aaarraogemeat  is  undoabtedly  bad« 
But  what  is  the  right  armngemignt  in  En- 
glifh  ?  For  this  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  give 
particular  rules ;  nor,  indeecl,  would  it  be 
wcxth  the  while  t6  attempt  it,  as  a  good  na- 
tural tafte,  without  which  nothing  good  can 
be  done  in  any  art,  and  the  ftudy  of  the 
beft  authors,  will  fufficiently  dire£t  U|5.  But 
fome  general  rules  may  be  given.  And, 
•Jirjly  our  arrangement  muft  be  fuch  as  the 
nature  of  the  language  wiH  admit,  without 
obfcurity  or  ambiguity ;  for  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  that  liberty  of  arrangement  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ufe.  Secondly^ 
We  muft  have  regard  not  only  to  the  gram- 
mar of  the  language,  but  to  cuftogm ;  for  we 
will  not' endure,  in  favour  of  any  author, 
to  )>ave  our  ears  violated  by  a  compofition 
altogfilier  ftrange  and  unufual.  But.  cuf-* 
torn  allows  a  confiderable  latitude  in  En- 
glifh,  much  more  than  in  Ffeiicbi  arid  more 


in  poetry  than  in  profe,  that  being  dile  way 
in  which  oUr  poetic  ftyle  is  ndt  improperly 
diftinguifhed  from  pf ofe  compoikioni  Fur-»' 
tj^er^  it  muft  be  as  agreeable  td  the  ^ar  as  it^ 
Can  be  made  of  fuch  rough  materials  as  we 
hav?  to  work  upon.  Lqfil^^  and  what  is 
principal^  it  fliould  be  fuch  as  to  convey  the 
meaning  as  clearly  and  forcibly  As  poffible^ 

The  fecond  thing  1  mentioned,  by  which 
Vre  can  vary  the  found  of  our  compofitioA 
!n  EngUfli,  is^  by  making  periods*  A  pe- 
riod may  be  defined  to  be  a  certain  compre-* 
henfion  and  circumfcription  of  words,  in 
which  the  car  perceives  number  and  mea- 
fure,  and  a  certain  roundnefs  and  compact-* 
nefs,  fo  as  to  appear  to  have  nothing  redun«^ 
danty  or  nothing  wanting  *•  As  every  thing 

«  Cicero  has  not  defined  a  period,  bat  has  tranflated 
the  word  into  Latin  by  many  fynonymous  terms*  He 
calls  it  '  circuitus  ille  orationis,  quern  Grasci  vi^to^or,  nos 
•  tnsi  ambitum^  turn  clrcuitam»  turn  comprehenfionem> 
'  aat  continuatioQem>  aut  circumfcriptionemy  dicimus  \* 
Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  r.  6 1 . 

Xhe  dc^ription  I  have  given  is  a  paraphrafe  of  AnC* 
t^a't  definition  of  it,  which  is  in  the  following  words  i 

lil^i^^  nm  ^ycdof  iv^vMrroi  |  a  ptriod  is  a  cmfofitUn  of^Prdi^ 

yoi..  III.  F 
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is  beft  illuftrated  by  its  contrary,  I  would 
advife  a  man,  who  defires  to  know  exa^ly 
what  a  period  is,  to  ftudy  the  author  I  men- 
tioned above,  I  mean  Tacitus.  For  thercj^ 
iiiftead  of  rouridnefs  and-  compaAnisfs,  lea- 
ving nothiBg  to  be  defidferatted,  be  will  find 
fliort  fetttencfes,  with  abrupt  cadences,  which 
xheat  the  ear ;  then  let  him  compare  either 
this  hariQinefs  of  Tacitus,  or  the  fand  without 
lime  of  Seneca,  with  the  flowing  cdmpcJfi- 
tion  of  a  Cicero  or  Demofthenes,  and  he 
will  underfland  the  definition  I  have  gi^ 


ha'viitg  a  ieginning  and  end  in  itfitf,  and  an  extent/uch-as.  can 
he  comprehended  in  one  'uie^ ;  Rhetoric,  /^.  3-  ^.  9*  ThcOppo- 
flte  to  a  period  is  what  he  calls  Ai|»?  U^fAtnw  which'  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end  in  itfelf,    but  is  only   termir 
uated  by  the  fenfe.  In  this  kind  of  compofition,  the  words 
are  Co  put  together,  a^   that  the  ear  expe6ts  no  conclu- 
iion  ;  and,  confec[uentIy,  is  furprifed  when  the  conclufiofl 
comes  ;   whereas,  in  a  period,  the  ear  forefees,  as  it  wcre» 
the  end,   and  is  not  cheated  by  its  coming,  either  too' 
ibon,  or  too  late.     This  gives  the  mind  a  certain  percep- 
tion of  number,  meafure,  and   aptnefs  of  parts,  wliich' 
pleafes  very  much.— The  whole  chapter  is  well'  -worth 
reading,  as  it  (hews  very  plainly  the  difFercnce  betwixt  a* 
jMIofopher  who  knows,  and  cari  explain  the  reafons  of 
tilings,*  and  an  orator,  who  knows  indeed  thre  practice  ef^ 
the  aft,  but,   not  being  able  to  define  or  explain  like  a 
phfltofopher,   contents  himfclf  wkh  giving  us  many  word** 
for  the  fame  thing,  •'/..";  /I 
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Ven.  Or,  if  my  reader  is  not  learned,  let 
him  have  recourfe  to  Milton,  and  ftudy  the 
fpeethes  in  the  Paradife  Loji^  particularly 
thdfe  in  the  fecond  book ;  there  he  Will  find 
that  fine  period,  in  the  beginning  of  Satan's 
firft  fpeech,  which  I  have  elfewhere  quoted 
and  commented  upon*.  And  there  is  another 
in  the  beginning  of  Beliars  fpeech  in  the 
fame  book,  alfo  worthy  of  his  attention.  It 
runs  thus : 

I  fliould  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers ! 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged, 
Main  reafbn  to  perfuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  diffuade  me  moft. 

And,  if  he  further  wants  an  example  of  a 
good  period  in  prpfe,  I  think  the  one  I  have 
given  above,  from  Milton's  Eiconoclaftes, 
may  fuffice.  And  if  he  would  defire  to 
have  here  likewife  a  contraft,  he  may  go  to 
fome  of  the  fafhionable  produdtions  of  this 
age,  where  he  will  find  a  fhort,  fmart  cut  of 
ftyk,  imitated  from  Tacitus,;  or,  if  the  imi^- 
tator  is  not  learned  enough  to  underftand 
him,  from  fdme  late  French  writers,  very 
different  from  the  compofition  of  Milton, 
and  pther  good  writers  in  Englifh. 


*  Vol.  2.  p.  356, 

F  2 
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Periods  arc  commonly  divided  into  mem- 
bers, which,  if  properly  done,  adds  greatly 
to  their  beauty,  becaufe  it  makes  the  variety, 
greater.  For  every  combination,  if  the 
parts  are  proper,  and  properly  put  together, 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  fimple  thing* 
A  long  period,  therefore,  confifting  of  fe- 
yeral  members,  if  it  be  not  immoderately 
long^  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  fpoken  in  one 
breath  ;  and  if  the  members  are  aptly  join- 
ed, and  have  each  in  itfelf  a  certain  rgund- 
rlefs  and  compacknefsj  and,  lajil;^^  if  the 
fenfe  be  clear,  and  more  forcibly  conveyed 
than  rt  would  be  i)m  detached  fentences, 
rfie  matter  being  connected  as  well  as  the 
words ;  is  more  beautiful  than  a  fhoit  pe- 
riod. For  inftances  of  fuch  periods,  I  refer 
the  4earned'  reader  to  two,  queted  in  the 
ftote.  below,  one  from  Demofthenes,  and 
the  other  from  Cicero  *.  A»d  the  reader, 
it'he  be  not  karned,  may  be  fatisfied  with 
ibofiJ^Mt  I  Kkve  alreadv  quoted  from  Mil- 

-v  * /©cpflftbrBW   begins,  bi*  thb4  Fhi3ippic!tlv«s^ 

il^Pii?'.iW,    <J.AjiJf*f  ,AStv«»of,    "Koym    y^»^^vi(4^^-  uHy^    ^(»y    itoJS . 

craro,    a    fAovo?'  VfAU^f     xx,Kkhc    xx't    t8;    te^>^s? ^  E>M»'a5r     a^tJfti*^ 
««»     wa>T<yp,    it;    oi^*    orig   <^r.a-cc\ruv  ys^  clv    {n    juti   ftn   w»m>^- 
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toft ;  or,  if  he  defires  longer  ooes,  he  will 
find  grMt  plenty  of  fuch  in  his^oatroverfial 
proie  writings. 


xobj    fA,X9    0Xa<^ntM9   fjLiv   ««■»»,    a^nOc;   ok  >j'    a    nuk  Asysi*  a- 
^orrtf    *^Xorr»    «    vu^ornq,    xai    ;{;ei§oToystf    vfcstr,     f|  w\   *;; 

Cicera  bcgias  his  oratioo  for  Archias  tbt  poet,  in  chif 
manner :— *  Si  quid  eft  an  me  iDgenii,  Judioes,  quod  fentio 
quam  lit  exiguucn  ;  aut  li  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  in  qua 
Die  non  lAficior  nvediocriter  effe  verfatum ;  aut  fi  hujafce 
rei  ratio  aliqua  ab  optimarum  artlum  Hudiis,  et  difcipli* 
na,  profeda^  a  qua  ego  nullum  confiteor  aetatis  meaetem- 
pu3  abhorrui^e ;  eartim  rerum  omnium,  vel  in  prim  is,  hie 
A*  Lieiniis  froftum  a  ine  repeiere  prope  fuo  jore  d«bet.' 

Cicero's  corapofition  in  this  exordium  is,  no  doubt, 
very  good ;  but  it  has  neither  the  compafs  nor  variety  of 
Demofthenes's  period,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
more  matter,  a«d  has  more  members,  and  thefe  more  de.. 
verifi£ed  by  hyper  batons  and  parenthefes.  The  connedioii 
too  of  the  feveral  members  is  more  artificially  varied ;  for 
thofe  of  Cicero's  period,  atl  except  one,  begin  with^,  or 
mwtfi.  The  Halicarnaffian,  §  9.  ^e^»  td;  ^ttroruTof  tv  Ar,- 
/AocrSipyr*  giv^  it  as  an  example  of  the  manner  of 
Thucydides,  imitated  by  Demofthene«.  But,  tho*  Thii* 
cydides  be  the  moft  obfcure  of  all  authors  of  any  valiie, 
and  though  the  c'ompoiition  here  has,'  no  doubt,  a  great 
deal  of  thecharader  oif  Thucydides  ;  yet  there  is  not  the 
leaft  obicority  in  it»  to  a  man  who  underftands  the  laa» 
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•  But  all  periods:  muft  not  be  of  the  hme 
kind>  but.  different  in  different  ftyles.  The 
hiftoric  period,  for  example,  muft  flow  more 
loofely  than  the  oratorial,  which  fliould  be 
more  aftrided,  and,  as  it  were,  contorted. 
For,  as  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  pronun- 
ciation in  argument  and  contention  is  diflSe- 
rent  from  what  it  is  in  plain  narrative,  fo 
jnuft  the  compofition  be.  Thefe  differences 
are  obferved  and  explained  by  the  antient 
critics,  and  particularly  by  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian ;  and  to  them  I  refer  for  further  inform- 
ation on  this  head  *. 


guage.  And,  I  am  convinced,  that,  as  it  was  fpoken  hf 
DemoflheneSy  it  not  only  filled  and  pleafed  the  ears 
of  the.  hearers,  but  conveyed  to  them  the  fentiment 
which  concludes  it  with  very  much  more  force  than  it 
could  have  done,  if  it  had  been  frittered  and  broken  down 
into  fliort  fentences,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus  and  Se- 
neca. I  ihall  only  further  obferve,  upon  this  fine  period, 
that  there  is  not  one  metaphor  or  other  trope  in  it ;  no* 
thing  fhining  or  fplendid  of  any  kind  in  the  words,  but  all 
of  them  common,  and  of  ordinary. ufe — no  purple  patches i 
not  even  a  iingle  'Qerbum  decoruniy.  to  ufe  an  expreflion  of 
Horace ;  yet  the  compofition  mofl  beautiful,  and  the  far- 
theft  in  the  world  from  being  vulgar  or  trivial — Tantum 
Jeriei  junSura^ue  polUt* 

^  See  Dionyfius's  Treatifes  on  ThucydiJes  and  Demoftbenu% 
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'  Further :  In  Tome  kinds  of  compbfitioti 
periods  are  not  at  all  proper ;  as  in  -the  et)if-^ 
iolary:  and  the  fkiixiliar  ftyle,  where  thebefti 
coinpbfed  periods  would  offend  a  mail  of" 
cofretft  tafte-     And  in  no  kind  cf  compbfi- 
tioh' mull  all  be  pferiodiz^d  ;  for  that  would 
make  the  ftyle  too  uniforni,' waiifing  that* 
variety  which,  a*  I  have^  faid,  is  the  chief 
beauty  of  all  the  works  of  art ;  and,  befides,* 
the  fenfe   might  -often  be   injured   by  it;^ 
There    flioilld    therefore;,    be    thrown    in 
among  the  peri<^d8,now  and  then,fome  fhbrV 
commatic  fentences,  as  the  Greek  matters  of 
the  art  call  tbem,   fuch  as  interrogations, 
to  raife  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  the 
hearer  j    or  even  fome  things  in  the  argur 
ment  or  narrative,  which  may  have  a  bet- 
ter   effe<3:   ftanding    by    themfelves,    than 
thrown  into   a  period  with  other  things ; 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  tafte  and  judgment, 
which  cannot  be  direded  by  any  rule. 

And  thus  I  have  finiflaed  what  I  have 
to  fay  of  compofition,  with  refped  to  the 
found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  which 
»o  good  compofer  will  neglect  j  for,  through 

^4 
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the  ear,  the  mind  is  not  a  Iktle  affeded, 
even  of  the  beft  judges.  And,  as  to  the 
people,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  kd  by  the 
ears.  And,  accordingly,  the  ftatue  of  the 
Galic  Hercules,  who,  it  feems,  was  their 
god  of  eloquence,  was  reprefented,  as  Lu-» 
cian  defcribea  him,  drawing  the  multitude 
^ter  him  by  a  chain,  which  reached  from 
his  mouth  to  their  ears*.— In  the  next  chap« 
ter,  I  am  to  treat  of  the  fecond  way,  accord-;- 
ing  to  my  divifion^j  by  which  compoiitioxi 
Is  varied,  viz.  figured  conftrudion^ 

f  L«cia^>  Twtife  pf  the  Qalic  ^^r^^u 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Ofjigures  ofJyntax.-^Tbe  EUipJis. — The  Pa^ 

rentbefis. — -Repetition. Pdronomqfia. — ^ 

J^ike  endings.^Parifofis.^In  cottfequence.-^^ 
Foreign  idioms. --^ A  figure  of  Milton  witb^ 
gut  epgample.-^Tranpofition  of  moor (U. 

THE  ofnaments  of  fpeech^  of  whkh 
I  am  now  to  treat,  are,  in  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  antient  criticifm,  ca!led^)^/vj,  in 
contradiftindlion  to  tropes,  wWch  arc  im-^- 
mutations  of  finglc  words.  But  we,  who 
do  n<yt  diftinguifh  fo  nicely,  call  by  the 
liame  of  figure  every  mode  of  expreflion 
different  froitt  the  common,  whether  rcla-r 
tive  to  fmgl«  words^  or  the  cpmpofitiott  of 

them, 

« 

The  figures  of  conftrudlon,  which  are, 

the  fubje^  of  this  chapter,  although  they 

be  treated  of  in  our  common  grammars, 

do   not    properly    belong  to  the   gram-? 

% 
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matical  art,  not  being  neceffary  to  lan- 
guage, but  ornamental,  like  every  thing 
die  we  call  figures  of  fpeech ;  ^nd  many  of 
them  are  fo  far  from  being  according  to  the 
grammatical  JTules  of  fyntax,  that  they  ar^. 
exceptions  or'  deviations  from  thofe  rules ; 
and  all  of  them  are^ways  of  fpeaking  unii- 
fual  and  different  from  plain  grammatical 
fpeech. 

In  languages,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, fo  much  more  artificial  than  ours,  it  is 
evident  that  there^  rauft  be  many  ;  more 
figures,  of  this  kind^  For  the.  rules  of  their 
fyntax.  being  ^ore  various,  muft  neceflTarily 
^^drnjt  of  mor^  exceptions,  and  more  ways  of 
throwing  the  ftyle  out  of  common  idiom; 
fo  that  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  they  cpuld  diverfify  and  adorn  their 
ftyle  more  thai)  we  can  do  .*•  But,  as  I  do 
not  intend  to  treat  of  ornaments  of  fpeech, 

*  I  will  give  but  one  example  of  jhis,  taken  from  the  ufe 
of  gcndltrs,  which  the  Greeks  have,  and  we  have  not.  By 
changing  theie,;|Be)'  varied  their  comp'ofition,  without  ivl 
the  leaft  obfcuring  the  fenfe.  Thus,  when  Helen  fays  ta 
Tclemachus  in  the  OdyiTey, 
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that  will  apply  to  the  learned  languages 
alone,  I  fhall  mention  only  fuch  figures- 
of  this  kind  as  will  apply  equally  to  thofe 
languages  and  to  ours;  and  I  will  begin 
with  a  well  known  one,  viz.  ellipjis^  which- 

ihe  changes  the  gender  from  the  word  to  the  peHbn^ 
which  makes  a  compofition  vtry  different-  from  the  com- 
mon ;  and  yet  the  fenfe  is  not  at  all  obfcure  or  ambiguous^ 
bat  rather  more  perfpicaous,  by  fhewing  that  the  child 
was  a  male.  Of  the  &me  l(;ind  is  wl^at  XUone  fay^  to< 
Yenus^  i^  the  Iliad^ 

LikewHe  what  is  faid  of  the  ghoft  of  Tirefias  in  the 
Qdyffey  . 

And  there  is  a  paifiige  in  the  fecond  Iliad,  where  Hotter 
twice  changes  the  gender.  It  is  that  fine  fimile  of  the 
birds,  to  which  he  compares  the  Grecian  hoft,  when 
they  crowded  from  their  ihips  to  be  drawn  up  in  battle 
dgainft  the  Trojans : 

Erda  xa)  SrOa  fffoTuvrat  aya}tXoi4,ifau  nltnvyto'a'i, 

where,  from  the  neuter  word  lOria,  he  goes  to  the  feminine 
ttya»Ai/,tvuiy  agreeing  with  o^nridif,  and  returns  again  to  the 
neuter^  in  the  participle  ir^xM^orruu 
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189  whea  one  or  more  word^  are.  wanting^ 
that»  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  are  required 
to  compfete  the  fenfe*  Examples  of  it  are 
fo  coBiiifite  ib  Greek  and  Latib,  that  I  need 
not  ^uote  them.  It  is  not  &>  common  in 
our  language,  any  more  than  in  other  mo- 
dferii  languages,  B\it  I  vAW  give  one  Or  two 
examples  ot  it  from  our  great  Milton,  who 
wrote  at  a-  time  when  there  was  no  imita*- 
tioft  of  French  authors  among  tfs,  nor  of  afty 
other,  except  the  great  antieilt  authors,  and 
of  the  Greek  fnore  than  the  Roman,  who 
l/vere  themfelves  confidered  only  as  imita- 
tors. The  authors,  therefore,  of  that  age 
endeavoured  to  bring  our  language  as  near 
to  this  claflical  ftandard  as  poffible,  a^d  par- 
ticularly Milton,  frcJm  'whom  I  am  to  takft 
my  examples  *•     There  is  one  paflage  that 

*  This  author  I  have  frequently-  in«iiliona4  beforey 
^nd  fhal],  in  the  feque],  quote  him  oftener  than  any 
Other  Englifh  writer,  betaufe  I  coniider  him  is  the  beft 
^andard  for  ilyle,  and  all  the  ornsiments  of  fpeech,  that 
we  have  in  our  language.  He  was  a  lingular  man  in 
this  refpe6i|  that  he  had  as  much  original  genius  as  any 
man,  and,  a(  the  fame  time,  more  learning  than  per- 
haps any,  even  of  that  learned  age  in  which  he  Jived« 
l^or,  it  appears  from  his  writings,  both  in  profe  and 
vei-fe,    and  particvMy  from  hi^   little  traOatc .  upos 
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furmihes  two  examples  of  cbe  eUipfis.  It 
is  where  Adaro,  taking  leave  of  thi  angeij^ 
fays, 

— *^ — Since  to  part. 
Go  heavenly  gueft,  aethcrial  mcflettgcr. 
Sent  from  whafe  rovcroign  goodneii  I  adore. 

book  8.  V.  645, 

edncadoiit  diat  hit  eoorfe  of  ftody  hi(d  taken  m  Ae  whoI« 
circle  of  haman  knowledge.  His  poetic  genius  appeared 
very  early,  both  in  Latin  and  £ng]iih|  and  there  is  an 
degiac  epiftle  of  his  in  Latin,  written,  as  it  Is  fiippoied, 
when  he  was  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  to  his 
coiQ[)^ion  Carol  as  Diodati^  who,  it  feems,  had  prefTed 
him  much  to  leave  London,  wliere  he  was  then  refidingf 
and  return  to  the  univerfity  of  Cainbridge,  where  he  had 
be^n  educated,  which  I  will  venture  to  fet  againft  any 
thing  of  the  elegiac  kind  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  or  even  in 
Tibullus.  I  fliall  only  quote  four  verfes  of  it,  which  will 
give  the  reader  feme  tafle  pf  the  whole.  It  is  where  he 
fpeaks  of  his  reiidence  in  London,  the  place  of  his  birth  ; 

Me  tenet  urbs,  reili]aqttamTamefi&alliik4inda^ 
Meque,  nee  invitum,  patria  dulcis  habet. 

O  utinam  vates  nunquam  graviora  tuliiTety 
Hie  Tomitano  flebilis  exul  agro ! 

There  cah  be  nothing,  I  think,  finer  of  xhe  elegiac  kind 
than  in  -thefe  lines.     In  the  firft,  London  is  mo^  beaati*  . 
ftttly  aad'poetically  defcribed,   by  the  drcnmftance  of  m, 
being  walhed   by    the  refluent  water  of  the  Tbanies, 
The  fecond  line  iias  the  proper  cadence^  as  well. as  ^ura 
of  expreffion  of^tHis  kind  of  verfe  5  aiid  the  two  laft  lines^  • 
for  the  eiegaace  of  the.  compofition,    fmd  the  (weetn^f$.. 
of  the  vetfificatlon,  arc  hardly  to  be  matched  in  Lafiin^ . 
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In  the  firft  we  muft  fupply,  //  is  necejfary ; 
fo  that  the  full  phrafe  is,  fmce  to  part  is  ne^ 
cejfary.  This  is  an  ellipfis  common  enough 
in  Greek,  where  the  word  l^iy  fignifying  // 
muji  be^  is  underftood.  The  other  is  the 
ellipfis  of  the  pronoun  bim;  fo  that  the  com- 
plete phrafe  is,  y^;«/ /row  i&/Vw,  whqfegood" 
nefs  I  adore.  There  is  another  of  the  fame 
kind,  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  to  his  mufe, 

or  in  any  other  language.  It  is  pleafant,  I  think,  to  ob- 
fcrvc  this  great  genius  '  teneris  juvenefcens  verfibus,'  to 
ufe  an  expreffion  of  Horace,  wantoning  in  the  foft  ele- 
giac, playing  with  fable  and  mythology,  as  he  does  ia 
thofe  Latin  poems ;  and,  by  this  exercife  of  his  young 
mufe,  preluding  to  his  great  work,  which  he  executed  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  age, 

*  J^ong  j:hufing  and  beginning  late  ;* 

I  mean  his  Faradife  loft.  To  his  other  accompHfhmcnts, 
he  joined  the  advantage  of  .travelling,  and  in  ar  country 
which  was  then  the  feat  of  arts  and  fciences;  I  mean  Italy, 
where  it  appears.xhat  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Italian  authors,  particularly  the  poets.  And  his  mufe 
cxcrcifed  herfelf  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Englilh.  And  though  his  genius  was  fo  early, 
and  even  what  may  be  called  premature  ;  yet  it  did  not, 
like  other  things' ^hat  grow  haftily,  decline  foon.  For. 
;itthcagfeoffixly.two,  when,  befides  his  blindn«fs,  and 
ike  infirinitie^  accompanying  fo  advanced  a  period  of 
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So  fail  not  thod,  who  thee  implores.         B.  7.  v.  38* 

It  is  like  that  of  the  word  ilia  in  Virgil, 
where  he  fays, 

Canto  quse  folitus,  ii  qnando  armenta  vocaret.'    Eel.  2.. 

Milton  has  fometimes  left  out  the  fign  of 
the  infinitive  mood,  viz.  the  particle  to^ 
where  he  thought  it  would  'occafion  no  am- 
biguity ;  as  where  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay, 
in  the  council  of  the  devils,  that,  by  getting 
poffeffion  of  this  earth,  they  would  be  lifted 
up  nearer  to  their  antient  feat : 


-Perhaps  in  view 


Of  thofe  bright  confines^  whence,  with  neighbouring 

arms. 
In  opportune  excurfion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven.— 

unlels  we  fliould  chufe  to  underftand  chance 
there  as  an  adverb,  of  the  fame  fignification 
with  perhaps. 

life«  he  was  involved  in  the  rain  of  his  party,  and,  as  he 
llfniifelf  has  faid^ 

—Fallen  on  evil  days,  and  evil  tongues ; 
With  dangers  and  with  darknefs  compafs'd  round. 
And  folitude. 

He  wrote  the  Sampfin  Agonlftt^  the  laft  and  the  moft 
fanltlefi,   in  my  judgment,  of  all  hia  poetical  works,  if 
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Bttt  there  ia  another  example  where  there 
x^n  be  00  doubt  of  th^  ellipiid.  It  i^  where 
he  fays, 

■■■■  .MyiChfWpiodsbolA 
Wont  ride  in  armed  Book  i*  y.  764* 

In  place  of  wont  to  ride* 

Another  etHpiSs,  In  the  fame  author,  is  to 
be  fottnd,  book  10.  r.  is7* 

So  having  f«d»  he.  thas  to  Eve  in /if^— 

where  words  are  underftood  ;  an  ellipfis 
very  common  both  in  Greek  and  Latin* 

There  is  another  figure  of  conftrudion, 
very  common  in  antient  authors,  which  we 
call  parentbefts^  by  which  a  whole  member 
qf  a  fentence  often  is  thrown  in,  that  is  not 
conftrued  with  the  reft  of  the  fentence  j  fa 
thit  it  might  be  left  out,  and  yet  the  fenfe 
and   fyntax  be  complete.      Some  of  our 

not  the  fineft.  And  his  poetic  genius  was  9S  ext«nfire  a;) 
it  was  lafting;  for  it  h  difficult  to  fay  whether  be  exceJ9 
ihoft  in  lhe>croic,  the  tragic,  the  elegiac,  the  lyric*  the 
paftoral,  or  the  anacreontic.  Of  this  lafl  kind  is  a  great 
part  of  the  Comus,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  fcenes 
of  feftivity,  jolliLy  and  riotou«  mirth,  afi  well  as  for  tbr 
nobleft  fentiments  of  virtue. 
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modern  fmatterers  in  criticiim  condemn  thh 
figure,  as  interrupting  the  connetlion,  and 
obfcuring  the  fenfe.  But  the  great  antient 
writers  judged  otherwife*  I  took  occafioh^ 
in  thfe  preceeding  volume  *f  to  quote  a  re- 
lAarkable  one  of  Virgil,  in  the  firft  Georgic^ 
beginning  with  this  verfe^ 

Quicquid  eris  (nam  tc  ncc  fpcrent  Tartara  rcgein.  Sec.) 

There  is  one  in  Homer,  which  may  be  feen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  f  *  Horace  be- 
gins;  an  ode  with  one  of  them;  it  is  the 
eleventh  of  the  third  book. 

M^rcuri,  (ham  te  docilis  magiftro 
Movie  Amphion  lapidcs  canendo) 
Tuque,  Teftodo,  rcfonarc  feptcm 
Callida  nervis. 

And  there  is  one  in  the  fourth  ode  of  the 
fourth  book  fo  long,  that  it  may  be  called 
a  digreffion.  And,  that  we  may  not  think 
this  a  poetical  licence,  the  profe  writers  ufa 
this  figure  as  often  as  the  poets,  and  parti- 

♦  Sec  Diffcrt,  5,  annexed  to  vol.  2.  p.  561,  and  562. 
2)f*£p5'*Xio»  K6fa0via'si9  ava-ctntop  vvf  *A^on»n} 

Vol.  III.  G 
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culsirly  Depipfthcnes  is  full  of  it,  having 

Ibmetimes  p^repLth^feg  within  p^fcnthefea  % 
whigh*  by  his  great  art  pf  pronunciation^ 
Be  h^d,  no  doubt,  th^  flfill  tQ  make  not 
only  intelligib^  but  ^Yqut  agrewfote  to  Ux 
h^ar^rsv 

MUfon  in  thia^  ss  m  other  things^  ifbl- 
Towed  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  the  an- 
tients,  thinking  that  he  could  not  vary  hisr  ^ 
eompofition  fufficiently,  norfbmedn^es  con- 
vey the  fenfe  fb  fbrcibly  as  he  would  wift^ 
without  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  Accofdi»g* 
fy,  he  has  ufod  it  very  cauch^  more  than^ 
I  believe,  has  beeir  commonly  ejbferved^  of 


•  The  Halictroafliafl  in  His  Trcatifc^  irip*  t??  Xtxrucnq 

Arftoo-dct'^f  ^eivorvrocf   caf,  g*  f.  275*    hj»   givQQ:»    fbom  |]|t| 

oration  again  ft  Mi^ia^  aA  e^am|^  of  tins,  which  hc^.h;|| 
explained  at  great  leogtl^  Thcs  wo^s  of  DeoioiUienes 
are»  t/Aot  ^c  o(    (»Tf  rK>    i  Advydtioi,   /^^ITAI  vofM^cu  fuwMv 

;^ofu7o$  vmrm  Tllos  i&  a^  remote,  born  lyha^  the  Hali- 
earnaffian  calk  Mtw  ifiinntaf  »r  plain  fpeech>  and  a^ 
much  lif^\ccyjAtvo9  and  ToXtnrXoKov  a»  almoft  any  thfng  to^ 
be  found  in  Thucydide^  ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  con- 
ceive, how  bis  pronundat^i^n  might  i|uke  it.  i|Qt  only  in- 
telligible, but  agreeable  to^  the  ears.  oC  his  hcajc<l]f|.  aQ4 
perhaps  (ion vey.the-meaning  more  fer^hly  thai)  h»  (;oi]|4 
bare  dpne  othcrwife* 
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which  I  have  elfewhere  *  given  an  inftance, 
iii  that  fine  paffage  of  the  fecpnd  book, 
where  he  dcfcribes  BeKal  rifing  to  ipeak. 
And,  as  Horace  begins  an  ode  with  a  pa- 
renthefis,  fo  he  begins  Satan's  fpeech,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  book,  with  one, 
and  a  very  long  one  too,  in  this  manner ; 

F(mM  fikd  AoMnHOis,  D^fki  ofhttven  ! 
{F6r  fincc  ifo  deep  WiThin  her  gulj^  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  tho*  opprefi'd  and  fallen, 
I  give  hoc  heaven  for  lo#:  Ffom  this  defcdnt 
CitelBar  vlrtod9  i^ng,  v^tlt  sLfj^tar 
Movfrglarioiis  and  hHom  diead  ihan  frtn  no  fall. 
And  truft  themfelves  to  fear  no  fecond  fate) 
^t  tB6''jiift  rTght,  ind  the  fixt  k^s  of  heaveir,  *c. 

I  will  give  one  othet  inftance  frorrai  Mil- 
loB  of  ai  parentbcfis,  which  i  think  vitf 
beaitttilbL  It  is  inr  the  Comus^  where  the 
yCwa^T  Iwrothery  fpealciag  of  the  fituafioa 
tfffhiafifter,  fays, 

lA0tx6t  tbhift  ndy  fif!bi>  fo  t(^  fitA^ 
Qrf9  Mpmefpled  ki  viitne's-  book. 
And  the  fweet  peace  that  goodnefs  bofotns  ever. 
As  ths(t  the  iiilgle  Wdnr  of  light  6t  n^ift^ 
<!Kot  bring  in  danger,  as  Pti'ufl!  ihc  is-notX 
Should  fUr  the  condantmood  of  her  calmr  thoughts. 
And  put  them  int6  miibecoming  plighc'* 

•  Se«  DilTeia.  j.  vol.  2.  p.  j^it 

G  a 
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The  whole  paflage  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful;  but  what  I  praife  in  the  parenthelia 
rs,    the    pathos  and  concern  for  his  fifter 
that  it  exprefles.       For  every  parenthefis^ 
fhould  contain  matter  of  weight ;  and,  if  it 
throws  in  fome  paffion  or  feeling  into  the 
difcourfe,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  becaufe 
it  furnilhes  the  fpeaker  with  a  proper  oc- 
cafion  to  vary  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which 
ought  always   to   be  done   in  ipeakiiig  a 
parenthefis,    but  is  never  more   properly 
done  than  when  fome  paffion  is  to  be  ex- 
prefled.     And  we  may  obferve  here,  that 
there  ought  to   be  two  variations  of  the 
voice  in  fpeaking  this  parenthefis.      The 
firft  is  that  tone  which  we  ufe  when  wc 
mean  to  qualify  or  reftrid:  any  thing  that 
we  have  faid  before.    WitLthis  tone  fhould 
be  pronounced,   not  being  in  danger  i  and 
the  fecond  member,    as  I  truft  Jbe  is  not^ 
iliould  be    pronounced  with  that  pathetic 
tone  in  which  we  earneftly  hope  or  pray 
for  any.  thing.      The  parenthefis   in    De- 
mofthenes,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note, 
though  it  be,  as  I  have  faid,  a  parenthefis 
within  a  paretxthefis,  which  b  a  mode  of 
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compofition  that  is  generally  very  nrach 
condemned  j  yet,  if  pronounced  with  fuch 
proper  variations  of  tone,  as  the  fenfe  not 
only  admits,  but  requires,  it  would  convey 
the  meaning  both  clearly  and  emphatically, 
and  would,  at  the  fame  time,  very  much' 
pleafe  the  ear.  But,  though  fuch  variations 
of  the  voice  be  very  agreeable,  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  great  fault  in  ijpeaking,  and  a  commoa 
player-trick,  to  vary  the  voice  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear  merdy^  without  the  fenfe 
requiring  it.  The  common  reafon  given  for 
it  is,  to  avoid  monotony  ;  but,  if  the  com- 
pofition be  good,  .there  will  be  variety 
enough  in  the  matter  to  furnifh  occafion  for 
a  fufEcient  variation  of  the  voice.  And,  if 
ever  there  fhould  be  a  monotony  continued 
for  fome  time,  it  would  offend  a  good  judge 
lefs  than  an  affected  change  of  the  voice. 

Though  compofition,  in  order  to  be 
beautiful,  muft  be  various,  it  ought  not  to 
be  like  Mr.  Bayes's  play,  where  no  one 
thing  was  to  be  like  another  *  j  but  there 

*  *  Becaufe  I  would  not/  fays  Mr.  Bayes^  *  have  any  on^ 

*  thing  in  this  play  like  another;  as  T began  the  laft  aft' 

*  fidtb  a  funeral^  I  begin  this  with  a  dance»'  Rthiarfii, 

03 
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{houW  H  Cim^mtyy  a$  well  ai  diverfity. 
Tb^M  »re,  therefore,  certain  figurca,  the 
Ijpauty  of  which  co^fifts  ia  the  words  hftv-^ 
ifig  a  refemblancQ  to  one  another^  The 
firft  of  this  l^ind  J  fhall  mention^  h  repiti-^ 
thn^  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  in* 
jjlance  in  Homer,  where  he  mentioi^  Ni- 
X^n^  in  hi3  cn^t^ogue.  Thif  Nireu^  wm 
but  a  poor  warrior.  He  brought  to  Troy 
RQ  more  th^n  three  ihips^  the  fmalleft  num^ 
ber  that  followed  giny  of  the  Greek  leaders, 

I  do  not  know  any  piece,  antient  or  {nodern,  19  which 
ft  falfe  tade  of  writing  i»  better  ridiculed  than^  ih  the 
l^ehfEarfal.  It  is  a  piece  thatj  \  holieve,  h  fygt^^  of 
tl»^  kind  J  %,  rtough  th^  rWicuU  of  the  bomhaft  of 

tragedy  was  a  fpecies  of  wit  much  in  ufe  among  the 
anti^at  comic  writers^  yet  I  do  not  feoo^  that  a  whole 
jvece  of  th§t  fort  was  written  by  apy  of  them  j  at  leaft* 
no  fuch  piece  has  come  down  to  us.  But,  if  fuch  a 
pi^co  had  heQP  preferved,  thcHi  is  a  humosooa  drcumn 
ilance  i^i  the  ileMarfa],  wl^ich^  I  am  perfuadedj  U  tho 
invention  of  the  author.  The  circumftance  I  mean  is, 
that  of  making  Mr.  Bayes  the  fpedator  of  his  own  play» 
with  t(Wp  othoi*  (pe^tors,  one  of  whopni  flatlet  kim« 
and  the  ot^ercontradids  and  finds  fatUt  with  hiw  s-rt^& 
way,  of  all  others,  the  moft  proper  to  make  a  fool  fhow 
l\ilQf9lf<  Aa  falfe  tafte  imver  can  bo  tiuly  lidkuled  but  by 
one  \vKo  has  hiaif<sif  a  gQod  ta^e,  the  Duke  of  Bucking;* 
ham,  in  this  piece,  has  fhewn  that  he  was  as  good  a  critic* 
and  had  as  correct  a  ta^e  in  writing,,  as  perhaps  ao^y  man 
tl^at  evctr  w^s  in  Ep^Iand* 
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Bdt,  OS  he  Was  a  very  ^handfome  matit 
^aad  the  eacaftncfd  of  Hdmer's  catalogue^ 
i¥hich,  I  am  perfuaded^  was  t&k^nfrom  fame 
written  monument  then  extant,  required 
that  he  ihould  be  mentioned  among  the 
other  commanders  ;  in  order  to  give  him 
Ibme  kind  of  heroic  dignity^  axld,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  adorn  his  verfe,  he  has  named 
jiim  thrice  in  three  verfes,  and  in  the  fame 
J)lace,  viz,  at  the  head  of  each  verfe  \ 
which  makes  the  figure  afTuoie  the  name 
oiliFxvuf^o^  in  Greek  f.  This  is  a  common 
£gure  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
^ompeyfkion.  It  gives  not  only  a  beauty  to 
the  ftyle,  when  difcfeetly  and  properly  ufed^ 
hvx  a  great  patho^  as  in  the£b  fivLt  lines  of 
Virgin 

Te,  dukbcoDJttX,  telblo  sb  Httore  (tc^m^ 
Te  venieate  dte>  te  decedente  caneb»t. 

Aad  1  remember  a  paflage  in  Milton  wherd 
St  has  the  fame  «fied.      It  is  in  the  fecon ^ 

*  N»^6<  ^  in  ^itptifitif  iytf  r^Uf  mmq  Iwe^ 
N»^;,  OS  XAKhTOi  amp  jJoro  lAio*  pj^fit, 

f  JSfft  fie  Ulisf  otHomer  above  qiioied« 

G4 
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book,  where  Beelzebub,^  fpeaking  of  the, 
difturbartcte  that  the  fall  of  man  would  give 
to  the  Almighty,  fays, 

■     his  darling  fons 
Hurled  headlong. to  partake  with  us,  ihall  curtk 
Their  frait  original,  and  faded  blifs,  *     . 

t sided  rafmn^m    ,  ^ 

Aad  there  is  another  paffage  in  the  feventh. 
book,  whqre  the  repetition  is.  of  more  words^ 
and  the  pAthos  ftiil  greater.: 


— Tho' fallen  on  evil  days. 

On  evil  days  tho*  ftiHcn,and  erfl  tongues,- 
'  In  daJrkneOs,  and  mt}x  dan:g^s'coip.pars'4  round,. 
And  folitude,  ^c,        .     v.  ?c. 

V 

.  Befides  pathds,  it  e^^pr^fles  alfo  vehe- 
mence of  contention,  and  is  properly  ufed 
when  we  want  to  inforce  any  thing  very 
ftrongly;  It  is,  therefore,  a  figure  very 
proper  for  rhetorical  composition  ;  *  and,  ac- 
Cprdin^ly,  it  is  much  ufed  by  the  orators,.and 
particularly  by  Ciqero ;  but  he  fon^etimes  ufes 
it,  as  well  as  other  figures,  intemperately,  as 
in  the  oration  pro  Archia  poeta^  c.  6.  where 
there  is  this  paffage  :  ^  Quare  quis  tandem 

*  me  reprehendat,  aut  quis  mihi  jure  fuc- 

*  cenfeat,   fi,' quantum   caeteris  ad  fuas  res 
^  qb^undas^  quantum  ad-  feftos  dies  ludon 
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\  rum  cekbrandps ;  quantum  ad;  aHa$  vo- 

*  jluptatfs,  et  ad  ipfapi,  requiem  anlmi  et 

*  corporis  conceditur  ,  temporis  ;  quantum. 

*  alii  tribuunt  tenipeftivis  cpnviviis  ;  quan- 
^•tum  denique  alese-  quantum  pilae ;  tan- 

*  turn  mihi  egom^t  ad  base  ftudia,  recolen- 
*^^a;fumpfero/  ,  Here  he  dwella,much  too. 
long  :upon  the.vrotd. quantum^  even  though, 
there  were  any  pathos,  to  be  expreffed,  or 
vehepqnce  of  contention.  But  •  the  fubjedl 
adwits  pf  neither.  For  he  is  talking  of  his. 
pwn.  application  to  ftudy,  very  commend- 
able, indeed.,  but  v^hich  had  no  relation  to 
the  ^ueJfti^on  in  hand,  whether  or  not  Archias- 
was  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  it  is  one  of  thofe. 
digreffions  of  vanity,  in  which  Cicero  in- 
dulges himfelf  much  too  often  in  his  ora- 
tions, and,  indeed,  in  almoft  all  his  writings. 
Demofthenes  ufes  this  figure  too,  but  much 
more  fparingly,  and  never  but  with  a-  ftri6t 
re^T4  to  decorum  and  propriety. .  And,  I 
think,  Im^y  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  ia 
not,  in.  any  of  bis  •  orations,  one.  example  of 
fuch  a  tedious  and  unmeaning  repetition. 
I, doubt  not,  howeyer,  but  that  Cicero  would 
fcjB  mwqh  applauded  and  dapped^  (fo  the  Rq-» 
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fiiana  praifed  their  orators)  for  this  whole 
iehteace,  divided  into  meixitbers,  all  begiH'* 
ning  with  the  fame  word,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fame  length,  and  oE  the  fame 
ftruifture  and  form  of  compofition.  This 
kind  of  concinnity,  or  prettinefe,  as  we  may 
call  it,  would  be  very  much  admired  by 
men  who  had  formed  their  tafte  of  fpcak- 
ing  upon  the  pradice  of  the  fchools  of  de- 
clamation then  in  Rome,  in  which  Latin 
rhetoricians  were  the  teachers,  who,  as  Ci- 
cero himfelf  confeffes*,  were  not  com|)4rable 
to  the  Greek  matters  :  But,  I  am  periuaded, 
it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  Athena, 
not  even  in  an  epidiilie  oration,  Ipofcen 
merely  for  the  pleafure  and  entertainment 
of  the  hearers ;  much  lefs  in  a  pleading,  or 
l!peech  of  bufinefs* 

A-kin  to  this  figure,  is  otie  adled  In 
Oreek  'rrafavcfiUtcia^  by  which  words  of  ISkt 
found,  and  fometimes  the  fame  word  re- 
peated, are  thrown  together,  &  as  to  make 
g  jingle,  not  unplealant  to  the  car,  if  ijpat- 
ringly  and  properly  ufed  :  For  k  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  whhout  a  reafon  j  and  the  reafoa 

#  Brut.  p.  357.  432.  £Jit.  Lamiim 
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commonlj  id  to  affinn  or  derty  k  thing 
ll:rongl7#    Thus  Homer  fays^  ' 

meaning  to  afBrm  ftrongfy  that  this  Lycur- 
gus  did  not  live  long  after  contending  with 
the  gods.  Plato  has  ufed  it  often,  but 
fometimes,  I  think,  intemperatelyf .  la 
Englifh  it  has  a  good  efFedt  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  when  it  falls  in  naturally,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  fludioufly  fought ; 
it  is  called,  I  obferve,  alliteration  by  fome 
Englifh  critics  ;  and  it  no  doubt  pleaies  the 
car,  by  making  the  words  run  glibly,  or, 
as  Shakefpeare  exprefles  it,  trippingly  off 
the  tongue. 

There  is  another   figure  of  likcnefi  or 
fimilarity,  well  kilown,  and  but  too  much 

^  niad  6«  V.  30. 

t  The  Halicarnaffian  has  taken  notice  of  one  paflage 
of  this  kind  in  hi&  firtrofio^  Xoyof.  It  is  in  thefe  words : 
4J9  Initu,  Koi  fc^roff  xnt  irctrot,  xetl  ^»  frttnou  voicra^ 
^KWfrtH  9^vfMtv  m^^  ^X'^n;  Dion*  Hdic.  mpi  rii  ^<m* 
vtrrof  w  AtipMirdfMK  $  c.  26.  Edif,  Hudfin,  And,  even  in 
bis  pkilofophkal  reafenings^  theie  is  often  too  mach  of 
tkk  kiftd  of  jingle. 
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pradifed  among  us  ;  I  meati  the  figure 
of  like  endings,  by  which  verfes  or  half 
verfcs,  fentences,  or  members  of  fentences, 
are  terminated  by  the  fame  fyllables,  one 
or  more.  This  figure  is  fomet;mes  ufed  by 
Homer,  and  often  by  the  Greek  orators,  e- 
fpeciallyin  their  epidiftic  orations ;  and,  when 
fparingly  and  properly  ufed,  is  no  doubt  an 
ornaiAent   of  ftyle  *.      We  always  avoid 

'^  Homer,  I  obferve,  ufes  it,  ivhen  he  lus  a  mind  to 
make  his  verfe  very  fweet  and  flowing,  as  in  his  iimiliesy 
which  are  the  moll  ornamented  parts  of  his  poem.  Thus, 
ih  the  flrft  fimile  of  the  Iliad,  hje  has  even  double  rhymes 
conjcliiding  the  verfe. 

Hn^ni  he  y\»(pv^vii' »m  vtof  i^x^t^**'^*  11*2.  v.  87* 

Bat  the  rhymes  of  his  hemiflichs  are  more  common,  aa 
'  in  the  fimile  of  the  nightingale  in  the  Odyifey» 

Aiy^^tm  \f  «rETaXo(<7i  Ku^ifoyufyi  WJ^v^o^a%^ 

And,  in  his  defcription  of  heaven,  in  the  fame  work, 

"E^AlJUvai,  iir  £6VE^ot0-»  Tiyo^ersTat,  art  giror  ofipfi^-  . 
Tls'TrrccTeci  avs^e^o^,  >ssVKri  y  ImSi^^oiAtv  aty?^)?. 

But,  in  other  places,  where  there  is  neither  fimile  no^^ 
defcription,  he  has  avoided  fuch  rhymes,  as  his  com* 
qdentacors  have  obferved,  when  he  might  have  had  them* 
As  the  Latins  have  not  fuchi  fweec  termia^tipas,  they  dtf 
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It  in  profe,  having  got,  as  it  would  feem,  a 
fiiifeit  of  it  in  verfe. 

Another  of  this  kind  is  what  is  called  ia 
Greek  ^ap/<rft;cr/^,  when  the  words  in  different 
fentences,  or  different  members  of  the  fame 
fentence,  anfwer  exadtly  to  one  another, 
being  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  in  the  fame 
cafe  or  tenfe,  if  declineable,  and  occupying 
the  lame  place  in  the  fentence.  And,  in 
genera],  I  comprehend  under  this  figure 
every  fimilarity  in  thecompofition,  by  which 
like  is  referred  to  like,  oppofite  to  oppofite„ 
and  the  cadence  of  different  fentences,  or 
different  members  of  the  fame  fentence,  is 
made  the  fame.  This  alfo  pleafes  the 
ear,  if  not  ufed  to  fatiety  ;  and  it  is  a 
beauty  of  didion   likewife  not  unknown 

not  life  this  ornament  in  their  verfe ;  for  their  erum  and 
arum  have  but  a  difagreeable  found,  compared  with  the 
«»  or  urn,  the  0(0  or  the  oi<n  of  the  Greeks.  I  hold,  there** 
fore,  fuch  rhymes  to  be  a  fault  in  Latin  verft,  as  in  that  of 
Horace, 

^  Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia  prifca  virorum,* 

ivhich,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  not  fludied  by  Horace ;  but 
he  let  it  pafs,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  follow  his 
own  precept,  and 

■■    J-  ■**  incudi  redder^  verfum* 
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to  Homer  *.  It  in  frcqucndj  iifcd  by  the 
Greek  orators,  and  more  ftUl  by  Cicera 
In  bis  oration  pro  Sexto  Rofcio  Ameri* 
noy  fpeaking  of  the  punifliment  of  parri- 

♦  He  fays. 

And  ftgaio^ 

The  mere  modern  reader^  Sf  I  ihall  kave  any  focb^ 
win  be  furprifed  to  £nd,  that  I  have  quoted  Homer  fo 
ofceR  for  examples  of  the  oraaiRents  of  fpetch  >  md  l«r 
wiH  be  fttU  moie  farpriied  when  I  teH  kin,  that  tbcce  ia 
not  a  beauty  of  language,  of  any  kind,  that  is  known  in 
this  learned  and  refined  age  (to  fpeak  in  die  fafhionsbir 
dyle)  bat  wkat  is  pf»aiied  by  Manor,,  wftw  Kvtd  h  s 
bflffbarous  age  and  nadon, » isconu&ottly  thought,  Aiai 
I  think  I  m^y  venture  to  add,  that  mo  ornament  of 
ipeech  can  be  devifed  t&at  is  not  to  be  fouird  iir  hinr. 
Sottke  learned  know,  thaft,  ia  Homcs^s  due,  and  be:- 
fore  Km,  in  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war,  fpeaking  waa> 
become  an  art,  which  diflinguiihed  men  as  much  as  fight- 
ing* Phcenix  tells  Achilles  that  he  received  him  from 
his  father^ 

^Qvf  *7ofiWi^  Uau  %  a»)^H  ag»«^iif  Ti^cfinKru        IL  g»>  Yr  J^^9r 

|}ut  he  taught  him 

Even  at  thist  day,  the  nadons  of  North- America  have  an 
art  of  fpeaking;  and  it  ia  well  known  to  thofe  that  have 
been  among  them,  that  their  orators  are  in  high  e(Uma« 
don,  and  that  they  are  as  attentive  to  prefcrve*  the  polity 
and  elegance  of  diek  Itmgaagt-  s^  thpiMfl  civilized  nadost 
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ckle  among  the  Romania  he  ha$  thefe 
HKtfdi ;  ^  Etemm  quid  tarn  eft  commune^ 
^  quam  ^jitritiis  vivis^  terra  mortuis^  mare 
^  ltt^ua)Dtibtt8>  littus  ^eftis  2  Ita  vivunt, 
^  dum  poflbnt^  vX  ducere  animam  de  coelo 
^  nonqueaoti  Ita  moriuhter,  ut  eorum  oflk 
*  terra  aon  ta»^t ;  ita  jadtantur  fludibus^ut 
^  QimquaiQablua&tur:  Ita  poftremo  ejiciun* 
^  tur,  ut  nead  faxa  quidem  laortm  conquie^ 
^  cant/  Here  thereis  a  greatdealtoomuch  of 
this  artifice  q£  conqpofition ;  and,  according* 
fy^  he  htmfelf  .finds  fault  vrith  it,  and  i^ada 
§(x  his  excufe^  tihat  ti»s  oration  was  a  juve« 
nile  performance.  But^I  think,  there  ia  too 
much  of  it^  even  ki  that  famow  oration 
jfAAch  he  :^ke  for  MIo^  when  he  was  in 
i)m  fulnefe  of  years  and  of  glory,  though, 
fironk  what  he  fays  of  it  in  hia  Orator  ad 
Mm.  Bruit,  c.  49«  written  when  his  judgment 

in  Europe.  Yet  they  are  no  better  than  abfolute  barba- 
riaDAy  and  are  truly  w]iat  we  call  them^  favages^  com* 
pared  with  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Hbmer^  or  th^ 
Xtojan  war.  For,  bdides  the  many  necelTary  arts  of. 
life,  as  we  think  them,  which  they  want,  and  the  Greeks 
dien  had,  fuch  as  agdculture  and  pailurage,  and  all  the 
ieveral  arts  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  they  have  no  poe- 
try, which  was  an  art,  as  we  fee,  pcrfedlly  well  under- 
ilQOd  in  the  day^.Q^  Homer,  and  which  contributes  fo 
quich  to,  improve  langiiage,  and,  by  confequence, '  the 
p>|torial>t/  .    ■  .         4. 
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was  ftill  more  mature  by  age,  he  feeins  to 
be  pleafed  with  it  :  *  Eft  enim,  judices,  hasc 

*  non  fcripta,  fed  nata  lex :  Quam  non  di- 

*  dicimus,   accepimus,  legimua ;  verum  e* 

*  natura  ipfa  arripuimus,  hkufimus,  expref- 

*  fimus  :  Ad  quam,  non  dodi,  fed  fadi : 

*  Non  inftituti,  fed  imbuti  fuiiius.'  But^ 
though  the  excefs  be  blameable,  it  cannot 
he  denied  that  it  is  a  figure  which  'gives  i 
concinnity  to  an  oration  that  is  very  agree- 
able ;  and  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  Gorgias 
the  fophift,  who  firft  inventedit,  as  Cicero  tells 
us,  a  little  after  the  pafTage  above  quoted 
in  hi$  Orator,  c.  52.  And,  if , we  can  believe 
Ocero,  till  the  time  of  Ifocrates,  there  were 
no  other  numbers  known  in  profe,  except 
fuch  as  were  formed  by  this  corricfpond* 
ence  of  words  to  one  another*  For  he 
tells  us  *,  that  Ifocrates  firft  difcovered  there 
might  be  numbers  in  profe,  without  runr 

*  *  Itaque  fi  quae  veteres  illi  (Herodotum  dico*  ct  Thii- 

*  cydideniy  totamque  illam  setatem)  apte  numerofequt 
■  dixerunt,  ea  non  numero  quaefito,  fed  verborum  collo- 

*  catione  ceciderunt.      Formae  vero  quaedam   fiint  6ra- 

*  tionis,  in  quibus  ea  concinnitas  ineft,  ut  feqiiatur  nu- 

*  merus  necefTario.     Nam  cum  aut  par  pari  refertur,  aut 

*  contrarium  contrario  opponitur,  aut  quae  fimiliter  ca- 
'  dunt  verba  verbis  comparantur.      Quidquid  ita  conclu- 

*  ditur/plerumquefitut  numerofe  cadat  ;*  Ornfor  adM. 
Brutum,  c,  65,    See  alfo  c.  55,       But,  W  I  bave  ctfcwhcrt 
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ning  it  info  verfe.  But,  before  his  timci  eve- 
ty  thing  that  could  be  xalled  numerous  in 
profe  compofition^  was  owing  to  the  order 
bf  the  words,  by  which  like  was  referred 
to  like,  contrary  oppofed  to  contrary,  and 
words  ending  in  the  fame  manner  were  fet 
againft  one  another  *.  In  Englifh,  arid  iii 
eVery  other  language,  it  miift  produce  a  very 
06od  cffedt,  when  fparingly,  and  not\af- 
fedtedly  lifedi  Blit  I  would  adyile  the  En- 
glifh orator  to  iife  it  as  Demoflhenes  and 
the  other  great  orators  of  Greece  have  ufed 
it,  not  fo  intfemperately  asj  I  think,  Cicero 

6brer?ed»  the  Halicarna&an  is  o^  a  different  opinion, 
and  thin^ks  that  the  great  profe-aQthors,  even  before 
Ifocrates,  Audied  numbers,  properly  To  called,  that  is, 
fyck  as  ^rlTt  from  the  mixture  of  fhort  and  long  fyU 
la^es ;  and  I  cohfefs  I  pay  moi-e  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
thf  (lalicariiaffiaii  thah  to  that  of  Cicero,  efpedally  in 
his  jodgmeht  of  the  authors  df  his  own  country  j  nor  do 
I  think  that  it  is  poffible  for  any  man  of  tafte  to  read  He- 
rodotus with  attention,  and  not  be  convinced  that  he 
ftudied  thefe  numbers,  even  more  than  the  numbers  of 
^hich  Cicero  fpeaks,  and  which,  as  I  (hall  obferve  pre-* 
fently,  were  much  more  pra^ifed  by  him  than  by  any 
Greek  writer. 

♦  De  Clar.  Orator,  cap.  8. 

Vol- III.  H 
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has  dene.  Fer  the  moft  acfmired  pajl&ges 
of  that  6ind  in  this^  author,  fuch  ae^  thM 
above  quoted  from  the  oration  f^o  Milom^ 
and  another  in  the  oration'  pro  Arcbid 
Poeta'^^  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  almoft 
every  fcholar,  I  would  not  recommend  to 
the  imitation  of  any  writer  or  fpeaker. 

Under  theparifojis^  according  to  the  defi- 
nition I  have  given  of  it^  is  comprehended 
the  welH:nowi>  figure  oi  antitbefts\  fo  well 
kaowii,and  fo  much  praftifed  in  all  kinds  of 
compofition,  both  antient  and  modern, that  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  examples  of  it  j 

*  '  Hasc  ftudia  adolefcendam  alunt,  fenefiutem  oblec* 
Vtant,  ftcundafi  res  oxnant,  ^dvcxfis  perfogi^wn  s^c  fola- 
*  tium  prad^cJUt,  deledlant  domi,  i)oi>  impediunt  foris, 
'  pcjnodaftt  nobifcttm,  percgrinantur,  ruftkantur.' 

If  this  manner  be  fine,  i  defire  to  know  why  tbei^  \% 
netfcing  like  it  to  be  found  in  any  Greek  writer^  noe 
rvea  in  tEe  fopiiifts  of  later  dmcs,  wko  write  orationa  of 
ihow  and  ofbentatio^,  noe  of  bufuiefd,  fuch  as-  thofe  off 
Cicen^.^  And)  indeed,  I  cannot  help  fa^^ng,  that  it  ib 
3  Aylc  altogether  unfit  for  buHnei^^  and  real  life,  fucb  air 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  a  fchool  of  dcdamia- 
tion,  ^nd  fit  only  to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  boys  the^e, 
or  of  a  people  as  rude  and  untaught  as  the  generality  of 
^he  people  of  Rome  were  in  the  days  of  Ciaerou 
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or^  if  examples  were  neccflary,  thefe  two 
which  I  have  given  from  Cicero's  oratiouft, 
pro  Mihney  and pr^  Archia  Po'cta^  are  fuffi- 
cient ;  for  there  we  have  firings  of  aatithe- 
fes  J  and  befides,  we  have  the  figure  of  likcj 
endings,  and  a  perfed  fimilarity  of  the 
ftrudture,  both  as  to  the  grammatical  ioxjax 
of  the  words,  and  even  the  number  of 
them  in  the  feveral  members  of  the  period, 
Ariftotie,  in  his  rhetoric,  has  given  ex- 
amples of  fuch  compofition,  from  the  epi- 
didic  or  panegyrical  orations  of  Ifoqrates*; 
but  it  is  ufed  with  much  more  moderation, 
even  by  Ifocrates.  And,  as  to  Demofthe- 
nes^  there  is  no  fuch  playing  with  words 
to  be  found  in  himj  for  he  wrote  the 
ftyle  of  bufinefs,  not  of  pleafure  and  often- 
tation. 

Thefe  figures  laft  mentioned  belong  to 
the  found  of  the  compofition,  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  as  well  as  to  the  ftruc^ 
tare  of  the  words,  of  which  I  am  now 

*  Thus  Ifocrates,  when  ipeaking  of  Xerxes'  ejcpedictOA 
again  ft  the  G  reeks ,  fays,  mt\*vffax  ynv  ^ta  t?;  dVci^v^  m* 

A^uito^via^i  ArifiQt.  KbH^*  lib.  3.  caf.  IQ. 

H  2 
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fpeaking..  And,  indeed,  x  good  Gorapofer 
will,  in  every  ornament  he  ufes,  ftudy  the- 
preafure  of  the  ear,  as  much  as  is  conliftent 
with  fenfe  and  propriety.  But  I  am  now 
to  mention  one  or  two  figures  which  have- 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  found,  but  regard 
only  the  fyntax.. 

The  fi'rft  T  Ihalf  mention  is  called  in- 
GTreek  dvuKoXaOicCy  that  is,  inconfequence  or  in- 
connedtion',  when  the  words,  as  they  (land, 
wtirnor  at  all  conned  together  in  conftruc- 
tibn,  nor  without  fbpplying  fome  other 
words,  or  changing  in  fome  way  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fentence.  If  this  produced  no^ 
obfcurity,  it  was  judged  by  the  antients  an: 
agreeable  varfety^^  of  compofition,  and  it  is^ 
ufed'as  fuch  by.  Homer*,  the  great  foun* 
tain  of  eloquencCy.  as  well  as  poetry,  ancE 

^  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  remarkable  inftknce  in  the  %y 
coml  Iliadi  in  Ncftor's  fpcech,  v,  35<r. 

*AffTfec7rTu»  fi7i  ^s^lf  cmt^tfca  a-r)fMtrcc  fet*van» 

-wKere  we' have  daTfx'Trruy,  inftead  of  aw-rp«7rrorr«,  and  wc* 
mufJt  make  out  the  connection  by  refolving  the  participle 
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who  has  praftifed,  if  not  invented,  every 
art  of  fpeech  that  has  been  ufed  fince  his 
time,  or,  I  believe,  can  be  devifed.  The 
Gredk  profe-writers  likewife  ufe  this 
'figure,  efpecially  fueh  of  them  who,  like 
Thucydides,  afFe£t  the  auftere  charadler  of 
ftyle ;  for  it  is  not  a  pleafant  figure.  And,  as 
ihe  Roman  writers  formed  themfelves  up- 


iinto  *fbe  vefh,  and  making  it  ijcrrpawTf,  *or  ajTfat^rwv  v^ 
fee  the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted,  p.  307.  And  if  we 
add  the  adverb  rorct  the  connexion  will  be  evident. 
'2/^notber  example  is  in  Iliad  6.  v.  510.  -where,  fpeaking 
^of  a  horfe  that  had  brok^  oat  of  the  liable,  he  fays, 

\where,  in  orfer  to  make  out  the  fy^tax,  we  muft  like- 
wife  change  the  participle  into  the  verb,  and  then,  with 
•the  addition  of  an  ivu^  or  fome  fuch  word,  both  the 
»fenfe  and.fyntax  wiUie  completed. 

Again, 

'Where  the  refolutiontof  .the  participlf  into  the  verb  will 
do  without  more  ;  or  it  may  be  conftrued  by  making  ru 
iiaxeiv^itrt  a  nominative  abfolute,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
;ufe  freqcently.'  And,  indeed,  e\^ery  cafe  abfolute,  or 
avoXvrofy  as  they  fay,  whether  nominative,  genitive,  da- 
tive, or  accufative,  (for  the  Greeks  ufe  them  all)  m^ 
i|be«onfidered  as  a  ipeci^s  of  ayaxoAtfd»a. 

H3 
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oh  the  Greek,  we  are  to  expe<3:  to  find  it  ia 
them.  There  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the 
Hecyra  of  Terence,  adt  3.  fc.  i.  which 
runs  thus :  *  Nam  nos  omnes,  quibus  eft 

*  alicunde  aliquis  objedus  labos,  omne  quod 

*  eft  interea  tempus,  prius  quam  id  refcitum 

*  eft,  lucro  eft ;'  where,  according  to  the 
rules  of  conftrudion,  it  fhould  be  nobis  om" 
nibus — lucro  eft.  To  make  it,  therefore, 
conftrue  as  it  ftands,  we  muft  fupply  quoad^ 
or  fome  fuch  word* 

It  is  no  doubt  a  figure  that  varies  the 
ftyle,  and  throws  it  much  out  of  common 
fpeech.  But  the  ufe  of  it  is  dangerous;  and, 
if  it  makes  the  ftyle  obfcure  or  ambiguous, 
it  ought  to  be  condemned  as  a  folecifm, 
of  which  it  has,  no  doubt,  the  appearance; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Greek  critics  call  it 
(roXotKo(puv€c*  Our  Englifh  writers  dq  not  at-* 
tempt  it,  unlefs  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  this  figure  fome  fuch  anomalous  expref- 
fions  as  methinksj  and  be  would  needs  do  it. 
But  we  muft  except  Milton,  who  was  re- 
folved  to  be  an  antient  in  this  refpedt,  as 
well  as  every  other.  There  is  one  inftance 
that  J  remember,  amon^  others  that  may 
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be  found.     It  is  in  the  third  book  of  Para- 
dife  Loft,  beginning  at  verfe  544. 

No  fooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
.  The  maUitude  of  ^figc)s»  with  a  ihout. 
Loud,  as  from  nombers  withoot  number^  fweet, 
A«  from  bleft  voices  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jttbilee»  and  loud  hofiieliahs  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions. 

The  lines  are  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that 
if   it    were    a    real   fplecifm,    not   to    be 
juftifLed  by  any  antient  authority,  I  could 
excufe  it.     But  it  is  to  be  juftified  in  tlie 
fame  way  as  thofe  paffagcs  I  have  quo- 
ted from  Homer.     And  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  Milton,  who  had  all  Homer  by 
heart,  as  Dr.  Bentley  fomewhere  fays,  had 
thofe  paffages  in  view,  particularly  the  firfl;, 
which  very  much  refembles  this  of  Milton. 
I  would,  therefore,  make  out  the  fyntax  by 
fupplying  the  vtrb  Jhouted^  |or  rtceived;  -(b 
that  the  full  conftni£lion  will  be.  The  an-^ 
^els  Jheuted  with  ajhout^  or  receivtd^  viz. 
what  God  Almighty  had  faid  with  uJBout^ 
loud  as  from  numbers  without  number ^  &c. 
But,  whatever  way  we  folve  the  difficulty 
of  the  fyntax,  there  is  nothing  obfcure  In 
the  feijfe  j  and  therefore  1  cannot  condemn 
H4 
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the  figure,  though  it  be,  no  doubt^^  a  very 
unufuaj  one  in  Englifh*. 

The  next  figure  I  am  to  Ipeak  of  is,  per-; 
haps,  more  properly  a  figure  of  conftruftion 
than  any  I  have  hitherto  mentioned.  For 
it  is  a  change  of  the  natural  conftruftion  of 
the  language  into  one  that  is  foreign  to  it, 


*  This  pail^ge  may  be  Co  conftroed  as  to  need  no  fup-r 
plement  or  ai  eration  of  the  words  to  make  out  the  fen-r 
tence,  viz.  by  connefling  the  words  uttering  joy,  with 
all  the  multitude  of  angels,  and  then  it  would  be  no  more 
but  an  ablative  abfolute,  which  indeed  is  a  gaping,  an- 
connected  Tyqtax,  but  fo  common  in  Englifh,  as  well  as 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  it  is  no(  reckoned  a  figure. 
But  this,  in  the  firfl  place,  would  be  making  the  con- 
nection too  remote,  when  the  natural  conne6lion  is  witk 
the  word  immediately  precccding,  viz.  'voices ,  fo  that 
the  conflrudlion  is,  voices  uttering  joy.  And,  fecondly, 
the  fenfe  is  better  if  we  follow  the  natural  connec- 
tion, as  uttering  joy  accounts  fo  well  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  th.e  voices.  I  therefore  think  it  is  better  to  fuppofe, 
that  Milton,  in  imitation  of  his  great  model  Homer, 
intended  to  vary  his  flyle,  and  make  it  more  poetical, 
by  an  anomalous  conflrudtion,  but  fuch  as  does  not  zi 
all  obfcure  the  fenfe. 

Dr.  Bcntley  underftands  this  paflage  as  I  do;  for  he 
fays,  the  fentence  is  impetfe^,  being  without  a  ver^. 
But,  inftead  of  making  a  figure  of  it,  he  proceeds,  accord- 
ing to  his  ufual  method,  to  corredt  the  text  \  and,  int 
(lead  ofivith  a  fhout,  reads,  gave  a  ihout. 
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being  taken  from  a  foreign  language.  It  U 
well  known  in  Latin,  und^r  the  name  of  Bel-r 
lenifm'^;  for  the  Rom^instpok  their  foreign 
idioms  froni  the  Greek.  In  the  fafhionable 
Englifh  of  this  age,  the  idioms  of  that  kind 
are  Gallicifms.  For  one  of  our  fjne  gentle- 
men, who,  perhaps,  knows  qo  more  of  the 
French  language  th^^n  is  fuiEcient  to  corrupt 
bis  own,  will  fay,  I  bavs  given  to  eat^  m^ 
ftead  of  faying,  /  tave  given  an  entertain^ 


♦  In  the  common  Latin  Grammars,  I  obfcrve,  that 
many  unufqal  ways  of  fpeaking  in  that  language  are  re- 
ferred tp  a  figure  they  call  antiptpjis^  or  enallage  cafuum  \ 
whereas  they  are  trply  lielleniims.  Thus,  when  Horace 
fays,  uxor  in'viQi  Jo<vis  effe  nefcis^  they  tell  ypu  that  ttxor^ 
the  nominative,  is  there  put  for  uxorem,  and  that  the  fen- 
tence  (hould  be  ne/cis  te  effe  uxorem  inviSi  Je^is*  But  it  is 
a  Greek  idiom,  according  to  which,  if  the  perfon  of  the 
verb,  which  governs  the  other  in  the  infinitive,  is  not 
changed,  the  pronoun  is  not  repeated,  and  the  fubflan* 
tive,  or  adjeftive,  which  follows  the  verb  in  the  infini- 
tive, is  of  the  fame  cafe  with  the  perfon  of  the  firft  verb, 
that  is,  of  the  nominanve.  In  the  fame  manner,  when 
Cicero  fays,  rem  quomodo/e  habeat  'videsy  it  is  not  one  cafe 
for  another,  viz.  the  accufative  rem  for  the  nominative 
res ;  but  it  is  a  Graeci£m :'  And,  in  gei^eral,  to  fay,  that  one 
cafe  is  put  for  another,  \yithout  giving  a  reafon  for  it, 
is  ungrammatical,  and,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  obferved,  pyej^t 
turns  all  the  rules  of  tKe  art. 
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foent.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will 
come  at  lafl:  to  improve  his  ftyle  fo  much, 
as  to  tell  us,  that  it  does  not  make  day  with 
him  till  twelve  o'clock.  But  Milton  drew 
the  ornaments  of  his  ftyle  from  a  better 
fource,  namely,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
chiefly  the  Greek.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
not  only  his  Englilh,  but  his  Latin,  is  cut 
upon  Ore^k,  ae  much,  or  pefhaps  more, 
tli^n  that  written  by  any  Romm.  Of  thofe 
Greek  or  Latin  conftrudions  his  works  are 
full.  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  one  or  two 
of  them.  In  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
Loft^  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay, 

Upborne  with  ind«fatigabk  win^s. 
Over  the  raft  abrupt,  ere  he  arriw 
The  happy  ifle. 

The  couftru£tion  in  Englifh  is,  arrive  at 
the  ijle.  But,  inftead  of  that,  he  has  cho- 
fen  the  Latin  idiom  of  accejftt  infulatn^  or 
ingrejfus  eji  infulaniy  or  the  Greek  lurvikh.  t^v 

There  is  another  inftance  in  the  begin^' 
ning  of  book  9.  v.  42,  where  he  fays, 

»— —  Me,  of  thefe 
Kor  fkill'd  nor  HudiouS;,  higher  argument 
i^  waits. 

6 
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The  ttfual  conftruaioti  in  En^lifli  i^Jkilkd 
in  «  ibing;  but  the  Latin, troftftruQion  i«, 
perkus  cUcujus  rci.  Again^  in  book  9, 
V.  84-5:.  he  fays. 

Yet  oft  his  hftan,  diviftt  t>f  fottCthitig  in, 
Mllgave  hiin» 

which  is  juft  the  Latin,  mens  divinafntirri. 
Again,  fpeaking  of  death,  he  foys,  that 


-he  upturned 


His  noftrils  wide  into  the  lAtirky  air. 
Sagacious  of  his  quany; 

which  is  likewife  a  Latin  idiom- 

There  is  a  third  paflage  that  I  remember, 
which  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  It  is 
in  the  Comus^  where  he  makes  that  magi- 
cian addrefs-  the  lady  in  a  very  high  ftyle  of 
Claffical  gallantry : 

^ai]»  foreign  wonder!  whom  certain  thefe  rough  ihades 
Did  never  breed  ;  unlefs  the  goddefs,  that  in  rural  Ihrine 
Dtjrell'ft  here  with  pan  or  Sylvan,  by  bleflfong 
Pdybiddlng  €^^xy  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  profp'rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

As  Cicero  fays  of  Plato's  language,  that,  if 
Jupiter  were  to  fpeak  Greek,  he  would 
4j)®dc  as  Plato  has  written ;  fo  we  may  fay 
of  this  language  of  Milton — that,  if  Jiqjiter 
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were  to  fpeak  Englifli,  he  would  expre& 
himfelf  ia  this  manner.  The  paflage  is  ex- 
ceeding beautiful  in  every  refpeft  j  but  all 
readers  of  tafte  will  acknowledge,  that  the 
ilyle  of  it  is  nmch  jraifed  by  the  expreffion 
— unlefi  the  goddefs^  an  elliptical  expreffion, 
T;inufual  in  our  language,  though  common 
enough  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  if  we 
were  to  fill  it  up  and  fay,  unlefs  thou  beejl 
the  goddefs ;  how  flat  and  infipid  would  it 
make  the  compofition,  compared  with  wtat 
>it  is. 

I  ^ill  mention  aiiother  idiom  of  con«- 
ftrudion  in  Milton,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  in^ 
rirely  Milton's  own^  and  which,  I  think, 
does  more  violence  to  the  language  thari  any 
other  that  he  has  ufed.  It  is  where  he  dc- 
fcribes  Eve  juft  parting  from  her  hufband  to 
go  to  work  by  herfelf  in  the  gardeij,  which 
expofed  her  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil. 
As  this  is  the  laft  defcription  of  her  in  a 
ftate  of  innocence,  Milton  has  bellowed  up- 
on her  the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry,  and 
has  compared  her  to  every  thing  moft  beau- 
liful  pf  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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antient  fable,  with  which  he  found  it  ne- 
eeflary  to  adorn  even  his  Chrifti&n  poem.^ 

Thus  faying,  from  her  hufband's  hand  her  hand 
Soft  fhe  withdrew,  and  like  a  Wood-nymph  light 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves ;  but  Delia's  felf 
In  gait  furpafsM  and  goddefs-like  deport ; 
Though  not,  as  ihcj,  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd,. 
But  with  fuch  gard'ning  tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltlefs  of  fire,  had  fbrm'd,  or  angels  brought. 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus,  adorn 'd, 
Likeft  (he  feem'd  (Pomona,  when  fhe  fled 
Vertumnus),  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime. 
Yet  virgin  of  Proferpina  from  Jove.     b.  9.  v.  385^. 

This  expreflion,  virpn  of  Proferpina^  is  cer- 
tainly not  common  Englifhj^  and  many  will 
deny  it  to  be  Englifli  at  all;  but  let  any  man 
try  to  exprefs  the  fame  thought  otherwife, 
and>  he  will  be  convinced  how  much  Mil- 
ton has  raifed  and  ennobled  his  ftyle  by  aa 
idiom  fo  uncommon,  but  which  is,^  notwitlji- 
ftanding,  fufficiently  intelligible.. 

The  laft  example  I  fliall  give  from  MiF- 
t^i  of  this  kind  of  figure,  is.  one  by  which 
the  natural  conflxudion  of  the  language  is. 
not  altered,  but  interrupted  and  broken  in  a 
very  unufual  way.  It  is  in  the  Comus^ 
where  the  lady  fitting  inchanted,  and  en- 
deavouring to  rife,  Comus  fays  to  her. 


tot-         *FftB  Omr&!»  ATf»         Part  II; 

May^  Iady»  fit :  If  I  but  wave  tkii  noind* 

And  you  a  ftatue ;  or,  as  Daphne  was. 
Root-bound;  that  £ed  Apollo. 

where,  inftead  of  faying  root-bounj^  aS 
Daphne  ivas^  that fitd  Apollo^  he  throws  in 
root-bound  into  the  middle,  belwixt  the  an- 
tecedent and  the  relative,  a  traje^lion  alto* 
gether  uaufiial  w  wx  Ungiwge*  but  which 
muft  be  allowed  both  to  varjr  and  raife  the 
ftyle ;  and  as  the  connexion  is  not  fb  re- 
mote as  to  maJce  the  kagnage  qbfcure,  I 
think  it  may  not  only  be  tolerated,  but 
pxaifed. 

This  way  of  varyiag  the  ftyle  i$  a 
j%urc  very  tifual  boih  in  Greek  aivl 
Latin.  For,  though  ihofc  languages  ad* 
mitted  of  very  much  greater  variety  of 
compofrtion  than  ours;  yet,  even  among 
them,  there  were  certain  traHfpofilipns,  not 
only  of  fmgle  words,  but  of  the  members 
of  fentenccs,  which  w^re  unuAiaL  Thefe 
were  marked  by  their  critics,  and  den^ 
tcd  by  the  name  of  hyperbat&n;  a  figure 
much  ufed  by  the  heft  authors,  by  Thu*' 
cydides  more  than  any,  and  I  think  to©^ 
much;  but  by  Dcmofthene^  more  mo* 
deratcly,  though  LongiQUS  feema  to  think 
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that  oven  he  bas  exceeded  in  the  ufe  of 
it*.  But  a  much  better  critic  than 
he,  I  mean  the  Halicarnaifiaii)  does  not 
fynd  £uilt  with  him  in  that  refpeft ;  and  it 
ife  certainly  one  of  the  principal  means  by 
which  he  has  raifed  a  ftyle  of  common 
wcards  fo  maick  above  common  fpeech.  It 
is  a  figucc  which  raifes  and  diverfifies  ftyle 
peAap^  more  than  any  other;,  and  though 
the  cfie^s  of  it  be  felt  by  every  man  of 
goo4  naturacl  ta^e,  it  is  only  the  critic  who 
knows  the  caufe.  Thus  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  Virgilian  verfe  and  the  verfes  of 
Gicero,  or  even  of  Lucretius,  in  the  didaSic 
part  of  hi?  poem,  is  acknowledged  by  every 
man  of  the  leaft  tafte;  but  it  is  only  tlje  m^ 
who  has  iludied  the  rules  of  writing  who 
knows  that  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of 
the  byperbaton  f. 

♦  De  SttbU  §.241. 

t  Sec  what  I  have  further  (sii  upon  xhh  Aib]e&»  vqL?^ 

So]|i«  may  thiaki  th»t  thofc  itan^Ksfiaoas  «f  woBds^ 
mUcb  I  iagxiify  with  cbe  name  of  »  %ttee,  wom  xio  umm. 
tlm  tho  Ofdinary  smttfement  of  words  in.  tho&  Ivurmmt 
hing*M!gcs,  however  extraordiaaty  it  m^f  appoar  ta  m. 
Even  in  the  days  of  chs  Halicarnaffiani  a»Winfenfts  ai4» 
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Thus  much  I  have  thought  proper  to  fay 
of  figures  of  conftrtidion — a  little  out  of  a 
great  deal  that  might  be  faid  upon  the  fub- 
je<9: — but  enough,  I  hope,  to  excite  my 
reader's  curiofity  to  look  into  the  antient 
mafters  of  art  who  have  treated  of  this  part 
of  ftyle,  fuch  as  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  And,  if  he 
would  have  a  complete  pattern  for  this  kind 
of  figurative  ftyle,  let  him  go  to  Thucydi- 
des,  who  has  diverfified  his  compofition  by 


his  treatife  upon  Thiicydides,  ^'.  jl./.  262.  W.  2.  edit. 
Hudfonii  there  were  fome  who  thought 'that  the  ftyle  of 
TJiucydidesi  which,  as  I  have  faid,  abounds  fo  mtitch  with 
this  figure,  was  the  ufaal  ftyle  of  his  age.  But  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  fhews  the  contrary,  by  appealing  to  the  writings 
of  other  authors  contemporary  with  him.  And  if  we 
v^ould  be  convinced  that  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  though 
liot  near  fo  much  varied  and  adorned  by  this  figure^^  was 
not  the  common  language  of  his  time,  we  nc^d  only 
compare  his  public  orations,  fuch  as  his  Philippics,  his 
Olynthiacs,  and  his  oration  mi^%  rt^inff  with  his  ofa* 
tions  in  private  caufes^  or  with  the  decrees  of  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Athens,  which  are  inferted  in  foffie  of  his 
harangues ;  and  we  fliall  immediately  perceive  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  his  artificial  high^raifed  ftyle,  and  the 
common  language  of  bufinefs,  or  of  converfation,  at  thaft 
time  in  Athens 4  and  we  fhali  alfo  perceive,  that  it  is  the 
more  or^  lefs  frequent  ufe  of  the  hyperbaton  that  chiefly 
make»  tb«  difierence. 


every  figure  of  Vrords  that  can  be  imaginedi 
many  more  than  the  grammarians  ot  rheto* 
ricians  have  given  names  to  ^# 


*  The  Halicamaffian  has  written  tWQ  tt^atiftfs  npite 
Tfatttydides's  charaaer  of  ftylt  aird  lih  idioms  j  itot  in 
tkeep&diaic  mantivr^  aa-he.fii>v».  that  ii,  in  the  way  of  a 
fOpUilar  QisuiDiL,  buxia  tht  dida^cnoanner,  which  he  un* 
.derilood  as  well  aS  any  body^  beitijg  by  profdffioa  a  teacher 
0f  riietorie  in^Roinfe.    He  has  theteibte  tjcplaiited^  by  eH* 
amples  taken  fro^  Thucydides's  hiiloryy  whatever  he  haa 
faid  of  his  ftyle,  which  makes  the  work  exceedingly  in« 
Jbradive  to  thofe  who  defire  to  know  accurately  all  the  dif« 
4ek«ftt  fcrms  ^f  eompofidoii.     He  has  'enlarged  particulate 
jly  «p9n  the  4S^^*  relating  to  4he  fy ntaocp  or  grammatical 
ibii^nre  of  the  words,  in  which  Thucydides  abounds  mor* 
^han  any  other  writer  in  profe ;  for  he  moulds  and  ffr» 
dhioioitte  lavgtts^e  ia  every  way  that  can  beeonedhwd^ 
in  order  to  remove  his  fiiyle^  as  far  as  pofllble^  from  com^ 
mon  fpeech*  ufing  nouns  fometimes  for  verbs^  and«  viu 
^if/a,  verbs  ibr  nouris,  aftive  ve^bs  fer  paffive,  and  paf- 
dite  Tor  a^^vei  and  Gq^lar  ai^  f  local  aoinbcrs  inter* 
changeablyj  making  his  tcaies  and  genders  refer,  fome- 
times to  the  things  figniBed,  fometimes  to  the  word  flg« 
4lfifteg:fhem,  fomntouaumakaiig  perfbos  ftaad  lor  things^ 
•4t  other  ximts  things  ibrperfixnsj  and  in  thefe,  and  other 
ways  which  the  Hdicarnaflian    enumerates^    torturing, 
as  it  were,  the  words*   in  order  to  form  a  ftyle  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  and  exceedingly  difvimtfrom  ^at  of  aoy 
other  wrttcr.    See  vdl.  i.of  the  HiSiearnaffian's  works, 
>.  215.  edit.  Hudfin.    All  this  is  much  enlarged  upott  in 

Vol.  m.  .       I  , 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Recapitulation. — Of  Jbe  figures  by  which 
the  fcnfe  is  varied* — ^hefe  divided  into 
three  kinds. --^Of  thejirjl  is  Exclamation — 
Hyperbole  — •  Epithet — Frofopop^ia — And 
Defcription. 

STYLE,  as  we  have  faid,  confifts  of 
two  parts,  words  confidered  fingly^ 
and  the  compofition  of  thefe  words..  We 
have  feen  how  (ingle  words  may  be  varied 
both  as  to  the  found  and  the  meaning  ;  we 
have  feen  alfo  that,  in  compofition,  the 
lame  words  may  be  varied  with  refpedt  to 
the  found,  and  lilcewifc  that  the  grammati- 
cal ftru£lure  of  the  fpeech  may  be  changed, 
the  words  ftill  continuing  the  fame.     It 

the  firft  treattfe,  and>  as  I  have  fald^  liloftrated  by  ex- 
^itiples.  But,  in  the  fecobdy  he  not  only  examines  the 
ilyk,  but  the  matter  of  this  author  moft  accurately. 
Andy  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  fineft  piece  of  criticifro, 
atidy  at  the  fame  time,  the  faireft  I  ever  lt^i ;  £br  he 
ipraifes  as  fully  and  freely  as  he  cenfures. 
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now  remaitis  to  fhow  how  the  ftyle  may  be 
yaried  by  a  change  both  of  the  words  and 
the  meaning,  the  fubje£t  matter,  however, 
ftill  continuing  the  fame,  and  the  order  o£ 
treating  it.  This  is  done  by  what  is  called 
Jigures  of  the  fenfe  or  meaning  *.  Thellb 
make  fo  much  the  nobler  part  of  ornamented 
compofition,  by  how  much  the  meaning  19 
more  excellent  than  the  words, 

.  Figures, of  this  kind,  as  they  vary  the 
compofition  more  than  any  other,  are 
in  liumber  fo  many,  that  Quintilian  has 
faid  they  are  innumerable  f*  We  muft 
try,  however,  whether  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  certain  heads  or  clafTes,  fo  that 
we  may  treat  of  them  in  order  and  method* 
And  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  may  be 
properly  divided  into  three  kinds:  Firftf 
flich  as  exprefs  fome  feeling  or  emotion  of 
the  mind ;  fecondly^  fuch  as  exprefs  the  cha- 
rafler  or  manners  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer ; 
and,  thirdly^  fuch  as,   without  expr^ffing 

*  ^xifweT*  TiJ«  hotmot^p  in  oppofition  to  the  crx^V^f»  W 
Ubtiu  of  which  we  hare  already  treated. 

•t  P^g*  75'»  '^'^  Surmmim. 

-    In 
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eifher  of  thefe,  -give  a  ttfrh  and  16rm  tt  tlie 
thought  and^xprdfioB,  diSeretW  from  what 
is  tifual  in  common  l^^ifcedi.  Ui«kt  owe  x« 
other  <€  thiffclifeaid^  nlafy  be  ranked,  ni  I 
imagine,  *vefy  ^fgnrfe  of  tliU  kind  that  can 
fee'd^ifed. 

By  the  firft  kind  of  *hef&,  the  ftyle  la 
made  pathetic ;  hy  'vAich  i  4o  fnot  Dxeaa  tiut 
exciting  of  grief  only,  but  of  every  other 
f>afii(9i  or  .a&Ak>o  of  the  htMnan  nlihd, 
fuch  iKa  3oy,  irape,  fear,  and  the  like.  Of 
thfe  fort  is  a  vferyftrong  figure,  VBi^h  mo^* 
ufed  in  modem  writing  dban  tn:  amitntj;! 
^ean  ticciaiwatim^  by  vtrbich  a  )%eaker  or 
i^riter  ftsiatsfrom  ihis  fubjedb^  «tdrbr6aks  iQiitt 
ihto  fome  faptuiwDas  espreffidn  dfadmiradon, 
^ftonifhment,or  What€iVJerdther|(affion  movfcs 
them.  I  do  ndt  ifememberOfHe  exaittpte  of  it 
in  Momer  or  Demoftlicnea.  GScero,  "Who  is 
certaihfy  not  fo  corredfc  a  writer  as  eitSrer  cff 
thefe,  abbuflds  with  it;  as  in  t5ie  oration 
for  Milo— *  O  Truftra  fufcei)ti  mei  laboresl 
*  O  cogitationes  inanes  ijiese !  &c.  *.*  Again, 
in  the  fame  oration—*  0^ae  mHciiim  I   O 

^  Cap.  j4. 


*  inlcliceoft  *  i*  Aud  a  little  after—*  O  ter- 
\  Wfk  f)^a^^  \iea,^m,  qu??  hu^t  yirum.exceH 
*.  f  eHl  t  i!TT7?P»^  M^tpn  has'  but  few/  j^t 
them  t  i  ,fem^na^»?r .  pne,.  "which;  mujft"  1^ 
afiortxBdvtQ  be  wpipn  J^  very  pfc^ro^i^^f^ja, 
ii  is  da  the  fongof  ^fee  ^ngels  cc^^bra^i^g  i^ 
love  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  under- 
tdok  to  die  for  men  t    ••         •     •;;   ,.-,•  . 

.  l4«¥^!««.w%iio  Ij0  V®  fp^^ilefs  than  divine!  *     ;    * 

^      ,    :         i        •     r       .        Pir.  Loft,  b,.'3.  V.  410. 

'       *   •       •  •  >  ,"     )  nr*     'IT;.,     * 

iBfut|  jimoh^  our  more  modern  authors,  it  is 
l^jcQipe;  (q  comj{Di9n,  tl^at  the  printers  jfiaYc 
invetited  a  puaffcuatioa  fw  it*  wWsb  tfe^j 
caXi  punStum  admirationh.   '    -  ' 

Another  figure ^^of  this  kind^  and. which 
is'  Hkew££e  miieh  mko^^  eommOn  in.mQ4em 
than  in  antient  writing,  is  hyperhki  ^ 
wliich  athing  is  either  ^magnifiied  or  dimi- 
nifhcd  beyond  what  it  reially  is.  From  this 
i^fiftijixy!;!  oiPit,  if  mtiflr  be  pvident,  that  It  is 
not  much  ;afed  by  the  chafte  writers  of  aiir 
tiquity ;  by  the  profe- writers,  who  deferve 
th^  ^Jisprajfter^  ,PQt  »t  all  j   and  by  their 

♦  Cap.  37*  *  t  lb.  3?- 
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poets  but  very  fparingly.  Homer  has  but 
few  of  them  ;  though,  if  We  were  to  judge 
of  his  ftyle  by  that  of  his  tranflator,  we 
ihould  imagine  that  he  iifed  a  great  many, 
and  fome  of  them  moft  violent  and  outra* 

gcous  *.     Virgil  has  many  more,  and  foine 

-        *♦  ... 

*  Thtrt  are,  I  believe,  many  EnglHh  readers,  who 
think  Mr*  Pope's  .tranflation  of  the  Iliad  a  finer  poem 
than  the  original.  This  is  a  point  that  I  will  not  difpute 
with  thofe  gentlemen ;  but  I  think  I  ihall  be  able  to  con- 
vine^  them  by  an  example  or  two^  that,  though  the  ftyle 
jDfthe  tran02|tiQfi  may  be  finer  than  that  of  the  origim^I^ 
h^sof  a  different  kind,  particularly  with  refpeA  to  the 
life  of  this  figure  of  hyperbole.  Achilles  fays  in  the  firft 
Ifiad,  that  the  Greeks  ihali  then  find  the  want  of  him, 
when  many  (ball  fall  under  ^edor  the  homicide. . 


"wr  it  froXXoi  9^*  Exro^  tu^^otot^ 


This  estpreffion  is  very  fimple ;  but  fee  ho«r  it  is  fwelled  in 
tk^  tranflation ; 

When  flu(h*d  with  fla«ghter,  Heftor  comes  to  fpread 
The  purpled  ih^re  with  mountains  of  the  dead.  v.  3 19, 

ThU  may  be  a  better  ftyle,  but  it  is  certainly  different. 
Again,  Homer  defcribiijg  a  battle,  fays,  that  the  ^ound 
Ifowcd  with  blood, 

which  is  no  hyperbole,  biit  is  literally  true  of  tvtry 
bloody  battle,  efpecially.  of  fuch  battles  as  the  antient,  kk 
which  men,  drawp.  up  in  clpfe  and  deep  order,  were  en* 
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of  them  vety  violent,  fuch  as  where  he 
makes  one  of  his  heroes  lift  a  ftone, 

«  Haud  partem  cxigaam  moniii/ 

gkged  hand  to  hand.    But  fee  what  a  garagantoa  image 
Mrv  Pope  has  made  of  this  fimple  deicription  : 

•  Wit4i  llreaming  blood  the  flippcry  fields  are  dy*d, 

•  And  .flaughter'd  heroes  fwcll  the  dreadful  tide. 

This  is  an  hyperbole  with  a  witncft;  and,  if  it  bad  come  : 
fvqm  the  pen  of  a  lefs  celebratcdrpoet,  we  ihottld  have  faid, 
that  it  was  not  tranflating  Homer,   but  parodying,  or  ra- 
ther burlefquing  him. 

'  But,  though  fome  fevcre  critics  may  think  that  he  has 
nbt  properly  tranflatcd  Homer,  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to 
deny,  that  he  has  parodied  Virgil  exceedingly  well  in  hi^ 
Dimciad.  As  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  Curie,  and'; 
the  figures  of  that  piece  of  tapeftry  which  was  one  of 
ihc]^nze%inhis  high  heroic  garnet,  . 

Himfelf  among  the  ftoried  chiefs  he  fpies. 
As  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies. 

And  again,  fpeaking  of  a  fcribbler  of  the  name  of  Ward, 

From  theftroBg  fateof  drams  if  thou  gett'«l  free. 
Another  Durphy,  Ward,  (hall  fing  in  thee  : 
Thee  ihalleach  ale-houfe,  thee  each  gill-houfe  mourn. 
And  anfwcring  gin^fhops  fow'rer  fighs  return. 

Thcfe  parodies,  I  think,  «irc  incomparable.  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  given  by  Nature  to  the  fame  man  to  excel  both 
in  the  heroic  and  the  mock-heroic^  nor  in  tragedy  and  co- 
medy, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  antients ;  for, 
among  them,  the  fame  poet  never  attempted  both.    But, 

I4 
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vad  vhive  bee  .inakes;  iEneas,  dfi^cmbiitg  * 
great  fea,  vimh  \i&s^  tbd^  ibip»  vtirp 
high,  fay, 

— — ^  Rorantia  vidimus  aftra/        ^ 

la  EnglUh;  a4a4  fnori^  ftUl  in  FMtncU,  wm» 
mon  conver^itioiir  is  moft  unfia^rali^rliWeHw- 
ed,  and  rai&^  by  the  inteiDpei^atfr  ufiir  of 
this  figure,  arid  from  thence  it  has  crept 
into  ous  vTiriticiga ;  (o  that  bj  ftyde^  perfeftlT^ 
chafte  and  correft  in  thfe  re^cft,  is  now* 
very  rarely  to  be  found;     But  our  gjreat' 
Milton  hfts  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
fadthfully  copied  his  maftefs,,  the  antientkt. 
For^  though  hi6  poetical  ftyle  i^  mtnmfi 
paflages,  by  fer  the  moft  fublime  we  haver 
in  Englifli  j  yet  it  has  lefs  froths  oj?  bombiift 
than  any  modern  compofitipn  of  the  Jkind 
that  I  know,;    I  haw  eljfewbsrei  inftanped 
fome  ex;greflion3  tha^t  fcew-^  the  modefty  p| 
his  ftyle,  fuch  as, 

Battip  dangerottMR  tofttft»rQq4t?sr 

befides  the  lyiockrherok,.  l^e^^clIe^^alfQiD.ratirQ^^iK)!  io 
I  think  any  thing  keener  of  that  )cind  i^  to  be  found  in  any 
author  aiitif at  or  moderAs  And  i^  niuft  alft>  b^^tkwi^i 
]edged,.^bat  be  h««:carr2^  the  rby/ning  Merfificatio^yjuf 
£ngli(h»  to  the  higbeft  ppint^  of  perfeflionk  And*,  in  hii. 
latter  work^v  af|er  he  had  acquired  fooi^  fcience-aodpUi- 
lofppby,  there  is  a  clofcjf^cfk  s^ad^fircngt^h  of  expreffioa  tba( 
|s  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  |>oet,  aatient  or  modei-n. 


ami,' 

'  Nor  appeared  lefs'  thaftr  afrcfr-angferrtrinedi 

And  Iwill  here  give  only  one  inftancenwrer 
It.  is.  where,'  he.  deHcribea  the  riling-  of  thCj 
ccMMjcil  of  the  devils,  in  PondcBmaaium^ 
the  noife  of  which  a  lefs  correct  and 
j}i4ipi^^s  ai^thpr  wguld.  have,  cppipuire^  to 
loud  thunder;  buthe^compar^itito  tiitindro'. 
beard  at  a  diftaaqe ; 

Thfif-rifin^  ajl  ^tonce  wat  as  tbeJbund   . 

Qf  thfipder  ^i^ari  rmoicj  ..         Book  r;*  r- 4^    , 

which  is  a  Ibund;  not  loud,  ox;  ftrong^  but 
awful,  andnver>y  liJka  that  protlijced  hjrthe 
movement  of  ar  great  multitudfe;. 

Amoti^^  die  figures  of  this  khnd,  I  reckon 
the  ufe  of  epithets,  by  whieh;ive  cbminon-^t 
Jy  exprefe^0uraRh«ii«ti(9ifi  IbM^i^,  hatred,  or 
AVcrflbn,  to  any  perfon  or  thing,  and  by 
which  we  denominate  or  char^Aerize,  in  a 
fi^adc^ax  manner,  any  perfciji  or  things 
They  arc  much  iifed,  by'  thet  antients  in 
their  poetry,,  and  they  are  the^  diftinguifh- 
ing  chaxa^jiftiq  of  the  poetic^  ^^Jh,?imon§ 
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them*.  But  they  are  fparingly  ufed  by. 
their  beft  proft:- writers,  even  by  their  orators  j 
whereas,  among  us,  the  epitbetical  ftyle  is 
become  fo  common,  as  to  infe£t  even  our 
ordinary  converfation ;  and,  as  for  our  ora- 
tory, it  makes  the  greateft  part  of  it.    And, 

*  Homer,  in  the  addreffes  of  his  fpeeches.  has  often  . 
joined  feyeral  epithets  together,  as 

By  fuch  magnificent  compellations  he  ha^  raifed  the  digu 
nity  both  of  his  heroes  and  his  ftyle.  '  Milton  ih  this,  as 
in  other  things,  has  imitated  him ;  he  makes  Bi^elzebub 
i(ddrefs  Satan  in  this  manner:  / 

O  prince  1  O  chief  of  rtany  throned  powers,  • 
That  led  th*  embattled  (eraphim  to  war-    ■ 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds       , 
Fearlefs,  endangered  heaven's  perpetual  King, 
And  pat  to  proof  his  high  fupremacy. 
^ .      .     ,  Book  i.  V.  128, 

Adam  aefeofts  Eve  thus : « 

Daughter  of  God  apd  man,  immortal  Eve : 

Book  ix.  V.  29  u 

And^e  him  in  tlefe  words ; 

'Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth's  lord. 

^   lb.  273. 

Such  a  ftyle  as  this,  Milton  thought 

——«» J uftly  gives  heroic  name 
T«  pcrfon,  or  to  poem%  lb.  v.  4Q«. 
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iBLS  all  out  writings,  of  every  kind^  have 
ibmething  of  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  caft^^ 
this  ftyle  has  become  univierfally ,  predo^^ 
minant* 

.    The  IProfopopam  is  a  figure  likewife  ufed 
la  the  pathetic  ftyle :  By  it  we  introduce 
perfonages  that  are  not  prefcnt,  and  fome-? 
times  fuch  as  are  no  longer  exifting,  nay,* 
inanimate  things,  and  give  them' voice  atiij 
fjpeech  for  the  purpofe   of  exciting   paf- 
fions  of  different  kinds  in  the  hearen     It  is 
a  ftrong  figure,   aod  belonging '  mofe  to 
poetry  than  oratory ;  it  is,  however,  ufecf 
by  the  orators,  and  particularly  by  Cicero, 
who  fometimes  even  perfonifies  inanimate 
things,  which  is  altogether  poetical,  rioif 
do  I  rememba:  that  it  is  pra£kifed  By  any 
Greek  orator  j  but  Cicero  has  ufed  it  in' 
fundry  paflages  of  his  oratioiis,  particularly 
in  the  oration  for  Milo,  where  he  addrefle^ 
the  Alban  groves  and  altars  in  this  man- 
ner: ^  Vos  enim  jam,  Albani  Tumuli  at- 
*  que  Luci,  vos,  Inquam,  imploro  atque  tefr» 
^  tbr,  vofque  Albanorum  dirutas  arse**' 
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Our  poetry  is  full  of  addrcflcs  of  thi* 
kind  to  Irianimate  things  j^^  and  if  not  t«)^ 
^•equent,  aiid  if  Inttoduced  upon  proper  oc^^* 
cafions,  they  have  a  very  good  efFedt.  Hicre 
is  a  beautiful  profopoppeia  of  this  kin4  in 
the  Crito  ,oTVi2itOy  who  may  lie  reckoned  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  philofophen  It  is  in  thit 
part  of  the  'dialogue  where  Sdctates  makes 
t  perfonage  of  the  laws  and  commiihity  of 
Athens,  and  jntrdduces'  them  '| arguing 
againil  his  efcapc  out  of  prifon^  which  Crito 
bad  advifed,  and  the  argument  is  carried 
on  by  way  of  dialogue  betwixt  Socrates  and 
them  for  feyeral  pages*.  In  the  oration 
whic^  b^  Juts  givpn^  us,  in  the  Mencxenus^ 
upon  tbofe  Athenians,  vrhp  -died  iij^ht«^ 
ing  for  their  cowntfy,  he  b«  Ukewife  jifed 
this  %ore  vi^ry  fuecef^fijiliv^  by  raflinj^ 
from  the  dead  thole  whoq*  hs.  wf^  prai(ing^ 
focjl  making  thew  give  vipiy,|)roper  exhq^rta^ 
tipns  to  ^h^:  children  they  .bft4  l?ft  l?fihin4 
them;  See  tjie  paflage  quoted  a^^-cpjaT 
mended  "by  tfai^  Hali<;arnaQian  f. 


♦  Plat.  opera»  Ficini,  p.  37, 
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The  lafl;  figure  of  this  kind  I  fhall  mexx^ 
tton^  16,  whut  the  Greek  mailers  of  the  art 
call  ^irru^flvric,  by  which  we  partioularly^e^ 
feribe  any  thiLng  with  all  ks  circuoiflances ; 
juid  it  is  a  figure  which,  more  than  any 
othti:,  if  properly  ufed,  moves  the  mind,  and 
ext^tes  piifion.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  much 
more  proper  than  exclamation,  hyperbde^ 
or  firOtig  epithets ;  becaufe  it  prefents  to  ut 
the  ol^'e£t  itfelf,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  be- 
^e  our  «yes  whatever  is  intended  to  exdtOi 
our  pity,  terror,  anger,  indignation,  or  what- 
ever other  paffioh.  This  figure  is  chiefly 
poetical ;  for  poetry  is  a  kind  of  painting, 
and  a  partjicular  defcription  of  any  thing, 
4)eing  focfa  as  might  be  painted,  is  not  im- 
properly called  a  pidure  of  that  thing;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  much  ufed  by  the 
poets^  and  particularly  Homer  *.  It  is  al- 
io ufed  properly  by  the  orator,  when  he  has 

And  «g«!o» 

'Ai^n  u  ffp>«i7u«)  '^fff9it  «aixdi  iToW'  m^na. 
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a  mind  to  Excite  our  paflion^.  But,  as  the 
beft  kind  of  oratory  perfuadcs  more  by  ar- 
gument than  by  paffion,  and  therefore  rea- 
fons  more  than  it  defcribes,  we  have  little 
of  this  figure  in  Demofthenes*,  but  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  Cicero,  who,  in  his  orations^ 
has  given  us  many  piflures,  fuch  as  that 
^f  Verres — *  Stetit  foleatus  praetor  populi 
♦  'Romani  cum  pallio  purpureo,  tunicacjuc 

^  In  his  pration  agaiiifl  MtMnes,  entitled,  vip}  ««. 
(•vpierAtCK*  defcrihing  the  defolation  of  the  country  . 
of  the  Phocians  by  Philip,  which  he  himfelf  few» 
and  of  which,  he  fays,  ^fchines  wa$  the  caufe,  he 
fpeaks  of  houfes  deoioliflied,  walls  razed,  a  country  dif- 
peopled  of  men  fit  for  the  purpofes  qf  life,  with  only  a 
few  women  and  children  in  it,  and  pooi*  old  men.  la 
fliort,  fays  he,  nobody  can,  by  words,  defcribe  the  mi- 
fery  that  is  now  to  be  feen  there.  The  fcholar,  how- 
ever, will  be  pleafed  to  read  Dempfthenes's  owp  words : 

^tdyLm  ImoVf  »  eu/^^s/;  AOijraiot  xa.)  iXtmuf*  on  ya^  rv, 
Iro^ivojM^^  sK,Af^^,  i§  wayxn^  iir  o^ttt  ifMf  vane^  tatnra' 
•»«i«{  xex,rtffXCLy.^vKtct  ti»;^u  wi^nj^u/Xfyas,  Xw^fl?"  t^iJjBMii  w 
h  %>dKi»t  yvvMct  h  Kut  frai^oi.^»  oXiya,  xal  v^taPuroLq  at- 
^^UTTVt/;^  otxr^tf^*  l^q  $i  H^  »¥  fK  i^fXE^dai  $v*ourQ  rat  }ivy» 
ru¥  tztt  KetxAjv  tvt  orrvv.  And  the  critic,  in  comparing 
this  paflage  with  a  like  defcription  in  Homer,  juft  now 
quoted,  will  be  feniible  of  the  difference  betwixt  poetical 
painting  and  oratorial  defcription*  Demoilhenes  has  gi- 
ven us  little  more  than  the  fubje^l  of  the  pidlore,  with 
fome  of  the  gre^t  outlines ;  but  Homer  has  filled  up  the. 
piece  with  every  ilriking  circumftance  that  could  occur 
to  the  ima^in^tloQrof .8  painter. 
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*  talari,  muliercula  nixus  in  littore*/  And 
another  of  Lucius  Pifo,  much  longer  and 
more  remarkable  f. 

*  In  t^errenij  lib.  v*  p.  446.  edit*  in  urum  Dclphiiu* 

t  *  MeminifUne,  coenam,  cum  ad  te  quiiita  fere  ho^i 

*  cum  C.  Pifone  veniiieiii»  nefcio  quo  e  gorguilio  te  pro- 

*  dire,  involuto  capite,  foleatum  ?  Et  cum  ifto  ore  feed* 
.  *  do  teterrimam  nobis  popinam  inJialafTet,  iexcufatione  te 

*  ttti  valetudinisy  quod  dicerea,  vinolefttis  te  qutburdam 

*  medicaminibus  folere  curari  ?  Quam  nos  caufam  cftm 

*  acGepiiIemu9»  (quid  enim  facere  poteramus  f )  paulifper 
«  ftetimns  in  illo  ganearum  tuarum  nidore  atque  fumo  ; 
'  tinde  ttt  nos»  cum  improbiflime  refpondendo,  turn  tur-  , 
'  piffime  erudando,  ejecifti*    Idem  illo  fere  biduo  pro* 

'  dudus  in  concionem  ab  eo,  cui  fie  »quatnm  pnebebas 
'  confolatnm  tuum,  ciim  efTes  interrogatus,  quid  fenti-i^- 
/  res  de  confulatu  meo ;  gravis  audor,  Calatinns  credo 
'  aliquis,  aut  Africanus,  aut  Maximus,  et  non  Casfoninut 
'  Semtplacentinus  Calventius,  refpondes,  altero  ad  iron-^. 

*  tem  fttblato,  altero  ad  mentum  depreib  fupensilio^ 
'  criultlitatem  tiii  ttM  f  latere ;'  im  L.  Pi/ouem,  c.  6.  This 
is  painting  indeed;  but  it  is  Dutch  painting:  And 
though  it  might  have  been  proper  enough  in  a  cotnic 
poet,  it  was  not  foitable  to  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  a 
confular  oi^tor  voo,  and  then  the  firft  fenatorin  Rome. 
But,  with  Cicero's  great  talents,  there  was  a  kvity  ol 
wit  mixed,  which  he  never  could  ihake  off,  and  which 
made  Cato  fay,'  upon. hearing  his  oration  for  Lucius 
Muraen»,  made  when  he  was.  actually  conful,  wherein 
he  was  witty  upon  the  ftoi^al  philgfophy— yjr^;j?  rUkn- 
iuM  eHtfttlem  kahmif{* 
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For  this,  and  iuch  like 'defcrtpUons^  I  am 
perfuaded  Qcero  was  much .  praifed  and 
clapped  by  his  countrymen;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  people  of  Athens,  aflerabled, 
either  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  or 
to  judge  cau£b,  would  have  homt  to  be 
entertained  in  that  way  by  their  orators. 
Tor^  though  they  loved  poetry,  and  ^parti- 
^sulatly  that  of  the  theatre,  more  |)e£hap6 
than  any  people  ever  did  j  yet  tlieir  tdle 
iwas  fo  corred,  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
TCOxM  have  -endiimd  to  fee  it  mixed  with 
their  ferious1)ufinefs. 

As  to  other  Icinds  of  ftyle,  fuch  as  the 
-hiftoric  or  didactic,  this  figure  does  net  aet 
all  belong  to  them;  and  therefore,  when- 
ever we  fee  in  ,any  fuch  compofition  a  |)ar- 
•ticular  defcription  tendii^to  more  Ae  |»f- 
fions,  we  ought  to  confiderit  a^  out  of  the 
jdyle  of  tbe^  work,  and  belonging  to  poetry 
•or  rhictoric:  I  lay,  fending  to  move  tbv^u^ 
Jtons;  for,  if  it  be  a  defcription  of  any- 
thing, as  a  iufa^ed  of  art  or  iaence,  let  it 
be  ever  fo  particular,  it  may  be  very  -pro- 
perly inferted,  even  in  hiftbry  j  and  as  to 
vorks  of  the  didactic  kind^  Iuch  AdEsxip^ 
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tions  properly  belong  to  them.  The  ac- 
countj  therefore,  given  by  Thucydides  of 
the  plague  in  Athens,  about  the  begmning* 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  ftiough  very  ac* 
curate,  and  almoft  as  circumflantial  as  a 
^hyfician  coiild  have  given  it,*  is  a  very 
proper  part  of  his  Kiftory*  . 


Vox,-  Hf. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  the  fecknd  kind  of  Cotnpojition^  fis^^^^ 
with  refpedl  to  the  fcnfe^  vis^  by  the  imi-* 
tation  of  cbaraStrs. — T*he  difference  be-* 
twixt  this  kind  of  Jlyle  and  the  pathetic^ 
— T!be  difference  betwixt  defcribing  and 
imitating  a  cbaraSler. — 7be  Etbic  fyle 
belongs  botb  to  Poetry  and  Rhetoric^  but  in 
different  refpeEls.  \ 

ICbme  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond  way 
in  which  the  fenfe  is  figured,  namely^ 
by  expreffing  the  chara£ter  of  the  fpeaker 
or  writer^  The  eflfe£t  of  this  turn  given  to 
the  corapofition  is  felt  by  every  reader  of 
any  tafte  or  judgment;  but  the  nature  of  the 
thing  appears  to  me  to  be  little  underftood 
by  our  modern  critics;  at  leaft  I  ^o  not 
know  any  modern  work  of  criticifm  in 
which  it  is  treated  of  as  a  matter  of  art  or 
fcience*     Among  the  antients,  it  was  well 
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known  under  the  name  of  the  rorfiiKov'^^  and 
in  Latin  mc^r^iia  <^^/o  •{•;  and  is  treated 
tof  by  them  in  eviky  book  whidh  they  have 
written  lipon  fhe.fubjeft  of  tlietoric  orpde-» 
try)  but,  as  it  is  fo  little  underftood  Among 
lis,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  Explain  the  A«i- 
ture  of  it  at  fome  length. 

And,  firft,  it  is  to  be  carefully  diftin^ 
gmfhcdJBrom  the/eixprdfion  of  paffion^  of 

*  Ih  t^e  Schdlia  u|)6n  th^  anticht  (Irree)^  aUthort* 
Where  any  thing  is  faid  of  this  kind,  it  is  obfenred  by  the 
Scholiast  to  be  vjOtMr^^  or  U  ^On»  \^^a»^u 

t  In  this  fenfe  Horace  nfes  tfa^  word  norio^  when  he 

fays^, 

^A*'— S^eciofa  loci^^  notataqtrt  reAe 
Fabula,  nullius  veneris,  fine  pohdeS-e  et  iira> 
Valdius  oble^lat  popukm,  meliufqae  morataJ^> 
,  jQijam  verfiis  inopes  reriUm,  nugasqiie  Cftnol'St* 

Ar.  Poet. 

Where  the  readci',  not  learned  j  Would  imagine,  that  by  Fa- 
iuta  reBi  mordtd^  was  meant  tfaUe  of  goo  J  moral  i  but  it  is 
a  fable  or  dramatic  piece,  in  which  chara^er  and  manners 
are  properly  reprefcnted.  What  wfc  would  call  the  morals 
ofthcpiedti  ai^  denoted  By  thl^jj^r/e/i  has,  which  fig- 
aiites,  that  the  common  topics^  the  fubjea  of  which  was 
almoft  alwaya  fomething'  moral  and  ufefai  iiiliir, 
theft  well  iian41ed. 

K  a 
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%v^ch/we  have  treated  in  the  prccecdmg 
chapter.^    For  though  5i>  ipeaker  ^r:  writer : 
may  fhew  hitofetf  to  bci  foU  d  angcrilgrirff^ 
indignft<io%  pr  any  btH<ic:paffion,  he^does 
net  for.  that  ^eak;  mr  wr&e,  ethkuUyi^  'if  I  j 
inayr  fec!»airawed  the:  eispreffioo,   bccarafei; 
charaSter  and  pajion  smRrtwo.  things  quite, 
different ;  and,  accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his 
Poetic^,  has  accurately  diftmguiihed  them : 
Chara^ler^  fays^hc,  is  that  which  dbelfts  lis 
in  our  choice  of  a<!3;ions,  and  makes  us  be 
donominf^ted.  fuch  or  fucb  a-  man,  thai-i^, 
good  or  bad^,  jttft  or  unj>ift,  and  the'Iike* 
By  paffionj  on  the  other  hand,  we  grieve  or 
rejoice,,  hope  or.  fear^i^nd,  in  fhorti .  iire   ' 
liable  to  every' emotion  or  alteration  of  the 

toind**  '  '^  -  -- 

« •  ■  i*'  • '  '      

SeconMyi^Vh&t^  is  ^a  great  dlfFerence  be- 
tween dejcribing  a  charafter  and  reprefenttng 
it  J  and;  the'  oiie  may  ^e  mtir ely  without  the , 


*  The  words  of  Ariftetl^jafeyi^^Y*  .^'  ^^.^^'A^'o^fm.> 
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other.  A  poet  may  .xeprcfent  charaiaers 
very  well  without  .defcribing  any ;  and  my 
Lord  Shaftfbury  has  very  well  obferved, 
that,  though  Horoer  hag  reprefented  or  imi- 
tated characters  exceedingly  well,  he  hasde- 
fcribed  none  *•  And  again,  an  hiftorian  may 
deifcribe  characters  very  well,  as  my  Lord 
•Clarendon  has  done,  and  yet  imitate  none. 
But  what  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  ? 
It  is  this :  When  I  defcribe  a  charader,  I 
only  tell  what  it  is ;  whereas,  when  I  re- 
prefent  it,  IJbew  or  exhibit  what  it  is.  This 
diftinftion  will  be  perfe^  ly  underftood  with 
reijped  to  the  body  and  its  operations.  If 
I  fay,  that  a  man  made  fuch  and  fiich  mo- 
tions or  geftures,  looked  fo  and  fo,  and 
fpoke  with  fuch  a  tone  of  voice;  though  I 
defcribe  all  this  ever  fo  accurately  and  par- 
tigularly,  ftill  I  do  but  defcrihe;  but  if  I  am 
a  'mitnu:,  and  move,  look,  and  fpeak  as  he 


•.  Tl\ere  is,  however*  one  pafiage  in  the  Iliad,  where 
Homer  has  de£;ribed  the  charader  of  his  hero  ftom  ths 
mottth  of  Patradus : 
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does,  then  I  reprefint  or  imitate  kim,  ?ind 
become,  s^s  it  wipre,  that  mjm*. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  matter, 
when  an  author  either  exhibits  himfelf  un- 


*  This  is  the  nature  of  imitation »  as  defcribed  by  Pla-i 
to  in  a  pafTage  of  the  third  book  de  Republica,  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcribed,  but  of  which  I  will  give  the  Tub- 
fiance  in  Bngliih,  becanfe  it  further  explains  the  nature 
of  imitation,  and  of  that  kind  of  ftyle  which  I  call 
Ethic.  Plato,  in  this  paiTage,  after  having  (hewn 
what  the  fubjed  fhould  be  of  the  poetical  fkbles,  and  my- 
tihblogical  tales,  which  were  to  be  taught  to  children  in 
his  common  weal  (hj^  ^ospes  next  to  qxplain  in  vi^t  tf^An-^ 
ner  the  fubjedt  was  to  be  handled  \n  fpch  (ables  o^  tales ; 
and  he  begins  with  laying  it  down,  that  whatever  was 
&id  by  poets  pr  mytholpgitls,  ^as  s^  narrative  of  what 
had  been,  what  was,  or  what  would  be;^  and  this  nar- 
rative was  either  iimple,  or  by  imitation,  or  both  ways. 
The  Interloquutor  Adimantus  did  not  underftand  this 
laft,  and  defired  an  explanation  Qf  it :  *  \  am,  it  would 
feem,  fays  Socrates,  a  ridiculous  ^eacber^  and  I  muft 
do,  I  find,  as  thofe  do  who  have  not  learned  the  vt  of 
fpeaking ;  I  muft  explain  the  thing,  not  in  wl^ole,  but  la 
parts,  and  make  you  conceive  what  I  mean  by  examples. 
You  remember  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  where  the 
poet  introduces  Chryfes'  the  prieft,  defiring  the  ranfom^ 
of  his  daughter ;  and,  when  he  could  not  obtain  it,  pray* 
ing  to  the  god  Apollo  to  avenge  him  of  the  Greeks  foi^ 
the  refufaL    In  this  narrative,  down  tp  thefe  lines^ 

—— K«»  iXi^0tTo  marram  Ax/Bueq, 
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der  a  certain  charader,  or  introduces  perfons 
into  his  piece  who  fp  exhibit  themfelves, 
then  does  he  write  in  the  ftyle  I  am  de- 
fcribing,  and  is  what  I  would  call  an  ethic 
v^ker.     But,  if  there  is  no  charader  repre- 


the  poet  fpeaks  himrelf,  ^nd  there  is  qo  change  of 
perfon  in  the  narrative ;  but  the  fame  perfon,  namely* 
Homer,  continues  to  narrate.  But,  after  this,  he  fpeaks 
not  as  Homer,  but  ^s  Chryfes  the  pried,  endeavouringji 
9$  moch  as  he  can,  to  make  us  forget  him,  and  attend 
only  to  the  pried  |  aqd  in  thefe  two  ways  the  narrative 
goes  on  through  the  whole  Iliad  and  OdyiTey.'  The  iirft 
of  thefe  ways,  when  the  poet  appears^  and  narrates  in  hU 
own  perfiny  I  call  fimpU  narrative ;  but,  nAihen  be  becomes 
another^  and  fpeaks  not  as  Homer,  but  as  that  other^^  I 
call  it  narrative  by  imitation  j  becaui^  the  poet,  iq  tha^ 
cafe,  imitates,  as  much  as  he  can,  the  perfon  whom  ht 
introduces  as  fpeaking.  And  he  may  be  faid  to  be  a  mi- 
mic, with  as  much  propriety  as  a  man  is  fo  called,  who 
iinttate?  th^  figure,  gedure,  or  vpice  of  another.  If  ch^ 
poet  never  difappeared  himfelf,*but  went  on  narrating 
that  fuch  or  fbch  things  were  done  or  faid,  then  would 
the  whole  poem 'be  iimple  narrative j  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poet  never  appeared  at  all  himfelf,  but  the, 
whole  dory  was  told  by  other  perfons,  introduced  as 
fpeakers,  then  would  the  whole  he  imitation  :  And  this  is 
the  cafe,  fays  Plato,  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry ;  where- 
as the  former  is  the  nature  of  Dithyrambic  poetry.  And, 
ladly,  if  the  dory  is  told  partly  by  the  poet  himfelf,  and 
partly  by  other  fpeakers,  then  is  the  poem  mixed  of 
plain  narrative,  and  of  imitation  ;  and  of  this  kind  are^ 
t))e  Aiad  and  OdyfTey, 
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fented  ia  his  piece,  neither  belonging  ta 
himfelf,  nor  to  any  other  perfon,  then, 
whatever  other  excellence  there  may  bjc  it^ 
his  work,  there  is  no  cbaraSer  or  manner^ 
\xi  it.  And  it  is  iiot  enough,  that  the  per- 
fons  he  introduces  as  ading,  may  fhew 
their  characters  by  their  actions  j  for,  un-? 
Jefs  they  fliew  them  by  fpeaking,  it  is  not 
fuch  chara^er  as  I  me^n,  which  muft  be 
^hibited  by  fpeephes,  npt  by  aftions. 

This  kind  of  ftyle  belongs  both  to  poe^ 
^ry  and  oratory,  but  in  different  refpefts, 
The  orator  ought  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  ^, 
good  m^n,  a  lover  of  truth,  juft,  humane, 
and  benevolent,  efpecially  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  addreffes  himfelf  *.  But,  if  he  ii»tro? 
fluces  any  other  perfons  as  fpeakiqg,  he 


^1  The  t^arafter  of  thp  orator  is  one  qf  the  three  mc* 
thods  of  perfuafion  mentioned  by  Ariftotle^  in  the 
beginning  of  his  books  pf  rhetoric.  We  perfuade^ 
fays  he,  by  arguments,  drawn  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeft,  from  the  paffions  of  the  hearers,  o;*  fron^ 
|he  chara<^er  of  ^he  fpealcer ;  lib,  i.e.  2.  This  fhews  th^ 
neceffity  of  every  orator  affumii^g  a  proper  charafter, 
which  is  often  more  convincing  with  the  people  than  eithec 
of  the  other  two.  For  the  people  fometimes  may  not 
YinderHar.^  the  beft  arguments^  and  the  fubjeft  may  1^0^ 
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need  not  make  them  exhibit  a^y  charader. 
The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  never 
appear  in  his  own  piece;  and  Home^,  I 
think,  has  been  very  juftly  praifed  for  ne^ 
ver  fo  appearing  j  but  the  perfons  he  intrch. 
duces  inuft  neceff^rily  have  a  character, 
wh^ph  they  ought  to  (hew  by  ^eir  Ipeak- 
ing,  otherwifc  his  piece  is  very  imperfca^ 
And  from  this  diflference  proceeds  another^ 
that,  though  many  bad  and.  wicked  charac-r 
ters  may  be  defcrihed  in  an  oration,  the 
character  reprefcnUd  iij  it,  being  that  of  the 
orator  bimfelf,  is  always  a  good  charaQer} 
yrh^erca^,  the  cj^araifters  reprefented  by  the 


;>dmxt  of  much  paffioni  Bat  all  ipen  will  be  difpofed 
\o  belieff^' wiiat  ^  gQo4  man,  and  a  well-wiftier  of  theirs^ 
tells  th^m*  An  oratof-y  therefore,  though  he  be  not 
^rong  in  argument,  and  though  he  have  not  the  faculty 
pf  moving  the  paffions  j  yet,  jf  be  can  fpeak'  i0»«/i^:,  is  not 
to  be  defpi^ :  And  the  po^effing  this  talent  was  of  the 
greateft  ufe  ^  the  a^tient  oratpr,  not  only  in  his  delibe-^ 
rative  orations,  but  iii  his  judicial ;  for,  as  the  pleadings 
y^ere  by  the  parties  themielves,  at  leaft  in  Athens,  chough 
the  fpeeches  wer^e  fometimes  ^ompofed  by  others,  it  wat 
proper  that  the  party  (hould  afTume  a  charader  through- 
put the  whole  oration,  and  particularly  in  the  narrativeji 
l^l^ich  U  aft  fo  ne^eilary  for  our  |>leaders  tq  dp. 
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pott  may  be,  and  often  are,  very  bad  cha* 
rafifcers, 

As  poetry  is  an  art  imitative  of  charac^ 
ters,  as  well  as  of  aftions,  the  poets  oughtj^ 
above  all  others^  to  excell  in  this  figure  of 
ftyle;  and,  accordingly.  Homer,  the  father 
of  poetiy,  is  moft  eminent  in  it.  AU  the 
charaders  he  has  imitated  are  of  the  heroic 
kind,  excepting  only  one  ridiculous  perfon-: 
age,  that  he  has  but  onbe  exhiluted,  I 
mean  Tberjites.  But  he  has  contrived,  notn 
withftanding,  to  give  them  a  great  variety ; 
for  Achilles,  Ajax,  Hedlor,  Diomede,  &c. 
are  all  heroes,  but  very  different  from  one 
another.  Virgil,  it  has  beei>  obferved,  has 
not  fuch  a  variety;  and  indeed  the  truth 
is,  that  he  has  only  three,  JEneas,  Tumus, 
and  Dido;  whereas  we  may  reckon  in  Ho* 
yner  4  dpzen  that  arc  diflindly  charailcrizedt 
$4iltQn*s  fuhjeft  is  particularly  unfortunate 
in  this  refped ;  for  it  is  Aich  as  affords  him 
only  one  charadcr  fit  for  poetry.  His 
divine  perfonages  are  fuch  as  cannot  have 
charaders,  like  thofe  of  Homer's  dei- 
ties, who  are  as  much  characterized  as  his 
heroes:  And  Adam  and  Eve,  while  in  their 
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ftate  of  perfedtion,  can  hardly  be  confidcr- 
ed  as  human  charadere ;  and,  after  their 
fall,  the  part  they  a£t  is  very  Ihort;  fo 
that  there  remains  only  Satan,  of  whom 
he  indeed  hii5  made  a  very  fine  poetic  per- 
fonage,  but  not  without  doing  fome  violence 
to  his  charafter  as  devil.  For  he  has  not 
made  him  perfectly  bad,  which  would  not 
have  been  a  charaifter  fo  fit  for  poetry ;  but 
he  has  mixed  with  his  devilifli  qualities 
fome  remorfe  and  feeling  of  what  goodnels 
is;  and,  by  doing  fo,  he  has  brought  the 
chara^^r  nearer  to  human* 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
this  4^fe&  of  his  (ubje€t ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  at  great  paina  to  fupply  it; 
for,  in  the  council  of  the  devils,  in  the  fe- 
cond  book,  he  has  exhibited  different  cha-. 
rafters  of  them  in  very  fine  fpeeches,  the 
fineft,  in  my  opinion,  that  are  tq  be  fbynd 
in  Englifh. .  But  thofe  devils  appear  only 
there,  and  are  no  more  feen ;  fo  that  Satan, 
may  be  truly  faid  to  be  his  only  chara£^er; 
for  he  is  carried  through  the  whole  poem, 
and  every  where  appears  like  himfelf,  pf 
^hicfh  I  fhall  give  but  on?  e?£amj)le*out  of 
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many.  It  is  the  end  of  his  fpcech,  witk 
which  he  concludes  the  debate  in  the  coun- 
cil pf  Pandsemonium  j  where,  after  fetting 
forth  the  dangers  that  any  one  tnuft  run 
who  fhould  undertake  the  difcorery  of  the 
pew  created  world,  he  fays, 

But  I  fliouW  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers ! 

And  this  impejrial  fbv-'reignty,  adorn'd'  y* 

With  fplcndgr^^r^M  wittjsower,  if  ought  prpposM 

And  judg'djof  public  nujment,  in  the  fhapc 

Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

Me  from  auempdng.     Wherefin^  do  rairume 

Thefc  royalties,  and  not.refufe  t^i^jga^       ^  ' 

RefuAng  to  accept  as  great  a  ihare 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour^  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigas,  and  fo  much  to  fim  due 

Of  ha^sard  more,  as  he  abov^  the  reil 

High  hoapur'd  fits  ?  Go  therefore,  mighty  pow*r». 

Terror  of  Heav'n,  though  fall'n,  intend  at  home, 

While  here  (hM  be  our  home,  what  beft  may  cjife 

The  prefent  imiftry,  and  render  hell 

More  tolerable :  If  there  be  cure  or  charni 

To  refpite  or  deceive,  or  flack  the  pain 

O^this  ill  manfion  ;  intermit  no  watch 

Againft  a  wakeful  fpc,  while  I  abroad^ 

Thro*  all  the  coafts  of  darfe  deftrudlipp^  foek 

Deliverance  for  us. all:  This  enterprise 

fionQ  ifeall  partake  with  me. 

BoDJc  ii.  V,  445.  &  feq^. 


The'tvbde  paflkge  is  wonderfully  bea\itiful 
in  6Wry  refpi&.  But  tlie  reafon  why  I 
haVfe'  qtibteti  it  is^-td  fliew  how  he  fupports 
Sataii**  '    '    '   "    ' 

Monarchal  pride,  confcious  qf  higheft  worth, 

SL^MAiSprcSks^t4  .  la  ^iefiril  of  thefe  lines 
Lb&^v^  nO:  do«bt  but  be  Had  in  view  the 
fpeech  of  Sarpedon  in  Homer;  but  he  only 
took  the  hint  from  that  poet  j  and  to  (hew 
the  learafed^ reader  how  far' he  is  from  a 
fdfvile  imitator^  even  of  Homer,  I  have 
tfanfcribed  the  paffage  below  *. 


'E«^ij  ti,  x^sacif  re,  l^i  c;As»oi5  h-Trctiao-it, 
•  Kit*  Tf/*rto?  vtfjLcfjuta^d  (joyu  Sxi&oit)  iuu^  o^^x^ 

'Ecrrafjiil'f  nh  yitex,^fii  xavcrrti^v^  «>T»/3oAi!o-a*. ' 

Lib.^t.  V.  31a. 
HCffc-we  may  ofeierv^;  that  indeed  the  thought  is'  riii  ^ 
mer'sfnthat  a>£ing,  4>tiag  moll  honoured;  ihoui(|  liker. 
wife  expofe  himfelf  moll  to  danger.      But   Milton  haa 
given  it  fo  much  of  the  rhetorical  caft»  and  dreiTed.  it  fj 
up  v/ith  fentenccs  and  enth^^mas,  after  the  mantiej;  <^  * 
Demofthenes,    who,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,   was  hi» 
model  for  fpeeches,  that  Homer  is  hardly  to  be  found''' 
in  it. 
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As  to  chara£fcers  of  cbmiiibn  life^  they 
are  finely  imitated  in  TerQiiCjB*$  eomedieS|/ 
ivhere  we  have  ordinary  apd  natural  cba* 
rafters  teprefented,  fuch  as  give  both  plea-» 
fure  and  prbfit  to  ili  iiltcUigcnt  fpedator^ 
not  fuch  abfurd  isind  ridiculous  charaders  aA 
thofe  of  our  comedy  often  are,  affording 
nothing  but  laughter,  and  that  only  t9  the 
mere  vulgar* 

There  is  lately  {prung  up  Jimong  us  i  /pe* 
cles  g£  narrative  poem,  reprefenting  Ukewife 
the  charaders  of  common  life.  It  has  the 
fame  relation  to  comedy  that  the  epic  has 
to  tragedy,  and  differs  from  the  epic  in  the 
fame  refped  that  comedy  differs'  from  tra- 
gedy ;  that  is,  in  the  adions  and  chiiradterSj 
both  which  are  much  nobler  in  the  epid 
than  in  it.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  a  legi- 
timate kind  of  poem  j  and,  accordingly,  we 
are  told.  Homer  wrote  oh6  of  that  kind^ 
called  Margites^  of  which  fome  lines  are  pre-^ 
ferved  *•     The  reafon  why  I  mention  it 

*  Ariftotle,  in  his  Ethics  iid  Nicomacbum^  lib.  vi.  t,  j^ 
lias  given  as  the  following  paflage  df  Homer's  Mar« 
gites^ 

Tor  9  ir  i^  tntofrti^ek  Of  oi  ikffoat  HT  fli^dryj^o^y 
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U^  that  we  have,  in  Engliih,  2,  poem  of  that 
kind^  (for  fo  I  will  call  it)  which  has  more  . 
of  chara£tcr  ia  it  than  any  work,  antient  or* 
modern,  that  I  know.    The  work  I  mean  is, 
the  HtftoryofTom  Jones ^  by  Henry  Fielding, 
which,  as  it  has  more  perfonjiges  brought . 
into  the  ftory  than  any  thing  c£  the  ppetjc 
kind  I  have  ever  feen  j  fo  all  thofe  pcrfon- , 
ages  have  charaders  peculiar  to, them,  in 
fo  much,  that  there  is  not  even  an  hoft  or  aa 
hoftefs  upon  the  road,  hardly  a  fervant,  who 
is  not  diftinguiflied  in  that  way;  in  ihort 
I  never  faw  any  thing  that  was  fo  much 
animated,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  all  alive  with 
chara6}:ers  and  manners,  as  the  Hiftory  of 
Tom  Jones. 

ITiis  configuration  of  ftyle  has  not  beeu^. 
fo  much  explained,  even  by  the  antient  au- 
thors, nor  fo  accurately  divided .  into  its  (&^ 
veral  fpecies,  as  other  figures  have  been:. 

a  chv^a^er  very  common  io   thefe  di^s,  bnt,  it  iv^uld . 
Teem,  rare  in  thofe  antient  times*    And  Plato,  in  the 
Alcihiadei  If.  has  preferved  another  line  of  it :  , 

a  ckara£(er  likewife  not  uncommon  now-a-days;' bat,  I 
believe,  not  fo  common  in  thofe  timet. 


There  is  only  one  fpecies  cJf  it  tliat  has  been 
defiried  Jtnd  ^xplamdd*  It  is  when  the 
Ipelaker  aflumes  a  dharaftei*  and  ientimeritS' 
different  from  his  owri*  This  figure  is 
known-by  the  name  of  Irony ^  which  Socra- 
tes praClifed  mdrfe  than  ahy  mail  we  Have' 
beard  of,'  atad  it  w&s' the  diftinguifliiftg 
charidleHftici  of  his  ftyle  and  manner.-  *  But 
there  riiafy' be  as  mkriy  fpeciefes  of  this 
figure,  as  there  afe  different  charafters  that 
may  be  reprefented  by  an  author  or  Ipeaker^ 
whether  they  be  aflumed'  characters,  or  his 
own  natural  charaften  If  the  fubjeCt  were* 
to  be  divided,  and  treated  of  in  this  man* 
ner,  it  would  take  in  the  defiinitibn  and  ex- 
planation of  all  the  different  cKaraclfers  of 
men — a  thing  very  necefTary  to  be  known 
both  by  poet, and  ora'toi:.  .And  accord- 
ihglyi  Airiflotl^,  in  his 'books  of  rhetoric, 
h'ai  fpent  fevfe'ral  chapters  upon  tliat  fubjefit, 
wHrch!  are  a  trioflk  valtiabfe  part  of  that  va- 
luable work.  And  Horace  alfo,  in  his  art 
dF' poetry,  has'fomfe  very  *f5he '  liAes  upon^ 
the  fame  fubjed. '  As^  therefore,  this  work, 
is  fo  much  better  done  to  my  hand,  I  will 
fay  np.more  of  it,  but  will  here  conclude 
what  I  have  to  fayuipon  this  part  of  flyle; 
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CHAR      IX. 

Wbe  great  variety  of  Compojitkn  illufirated 
hy  an  exampk. — Of  the   third   kind  of 

JiguYes  tfihefenfe. — '^cme  of  thefe  named^ 

fuch  a^  Interrogation — Antitbefts — Simile 
— AlUgorf'^Many  fnore  of  fuch  figures 
have  no  name.'-^The  ufe  of  them  in  compo-- 

fitton. -^Examples  of  them  from  VirgiVs 
Georgics^  and  Dr.  Armjirongs  Poem  on 
Health. -^^Praife  of  that  Poem. — Conclu- 

JioH  of  what   relates    to  the  Figures  of 
Speech. "^Apology  for  the  Authors  being 

fo  minute  in  explaining  them. 

THE  reader,  who  is  not  learned  in  the 
critical  art,  if  he  has  had  the  patience 
lo  accompany  me  fo  far  in  what  I  have  faid 
concerning  all  thofe  niceties  of  compofition, 
v^ill  be  furprifed  to  find  that  there  is  fo  much 
variety  in  this  matter  j  and  he  will  be  ftill 
more  furprifed  tg  be  told^  that  the  variety  is 
Vol.  III.  Ju 
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not  yet  exhauftcd ;  and  that,  befides  all  the 
feveral  forms  and  figures  of  compofitione 
which  I  have  explained,  relating  both  to  the 
fenfc  and  the  founds  there  remain  others 
without  name  or  number,  which  ferve  ta 
vary  and  adorn  the  compofitipn,  as  well  a» 
thofe  that  have  been  already  mentioned* 

In  order  to  help  hhn  to  conceive  this  va?^ 
rkty,  I  will  take  a  period  of  fome  length, 
and  fhow  him  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  compofed.  The  example  I  fliall 
ufe  is  a  period  that  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  before,  viz.  that  of  Mikon  in  Sa* 
tan's  firft  fpeech  in  the  council  of  devils,  in 
the  fecond  hook  of  Paradife  Loft  i  and  I  will 
take  in  the  whole  paffage,  containing  an  ar- 
gument which  fhews,^  as  much  as  any  thiiig 
m  the  whole  work,  Milton's  rhetorical  fa- 
culty; for  by  it  he  endeavours  to-  prove,, 
that  hell  is,  at  Icaft  in  fome  refpedls,  better 
than  heaven : 

Me  tho' juft  right,  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  Beavea. 
Did  firft  create  your  leader;  next,  free  choice;. 
With  what  befides,  in  council  or  in  fight. 
Hath  been  aichiev'd  of  merit ;  yet  this  loiS, 
Thus  far  at  Iea(l  recovered,  hath-mttchrinoso? 
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Edablifh'd  in  a  fafe  unenvied  throne^ 
Yielded  with  full  confcnt.     The  happier  ftate 
In  heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  oiighc  draw 
Envy  from  eacK  inferior;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  higheft  place  expofes 
Foremofl  to  ilahd  againft  the  Thond'rer'f  aim 
'-  Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greateftfhare 
t)f  endlefs  pain  ?  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  flrive,  no  ftrife  cati  grow  iip  there 
From  faflioh,;  for  none  fore  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence ;  none,  whofe  portion  is  fo  fipall 
Ofprefent  pain,  thslt  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.     With  this  advihtage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  aiid  firm  accord; 
More  than  can  be  in  heav'n,  we  now  returd 
To  claim  our  jufl  inheritance  of  old; 
Surer  to  profper  than  proiperity 
Could  have  a^uPd  us  i  and  by  what  beit  way; 
Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate :  Who  can  advife,  niay  fpeak. 

As  ewerf  compbfitioin  is  tnade  mp  of  cef- 
jtain  materials,  let  us  canfider,  ^f^;  of  whait 
materials  the  compofitioii  here  is  made.  A  ndt 
ihefe  are  the  followihg  propbiitions  (for 
there  is  no  need  to  analyfe  it  further) : 
I)?,  I  was  created  your  leader,  by  the  fixed 
laws  of  Heaven  1  2dfy:^  I  Was  lifcewife  by  yoi» 
chofen  for  leader:  ^dljj  This  chbite  was 
confirmed  by  my  atchievements :  j^bly^  Bur 
I  wa&vliable  to  eiavy  while  in  heaven :  For, 
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^thly^  there  Jg  envy  in  heaven,  becaufe  there 
is  in  it  good  for  which  to  contend:  But, 
6thly^  There  is  no  envy  here  in  hell,  be- 
caufe there  is  no  good  to  contend  for.  From 
thefe  premifes^  the  conctufion  is  drawn^ 
that  he  was  more  cftablifhed  in  his  throne, 
and  they  in  a  better  condition,,  and  furer 
to  prosper  than  before  their  fall.  Thefe 
materials  may  be  put  together  in  the  fol- 
lowing plain  manner,  without  any  figure 
or  other  ornament  of  language*. 

^  Being  created  your  teader,.by  }ufl:  right, 
'  and  Heaven's  fixt  kws,  then  by  your  free 
^  choice,  and  next  hy  my  own  atchieve- 
'  ments  in  battle  and  in  council ;  I  am  fur- 
^  ther  eftabliflied  in  this  right  by  the.  lofs 
^  we  have  fuftained,  a  lofsy  at  leaft,  fo  far  re- 

*  covered ;  for,  by  this  lofs,  I  am  delivered 
^  from  the  danger  of  envy,  which  attends 
*■  dignity  in  heaven,  but  which  cannot  be 
^  here,  where  there  is  no  good  to  contend 

*  for,,  and  where  the  higheft  dignity  only 

*  expofes  to  the  greateft  mifery.  With  the 
^  advantage,  then,  of  greater  union  and' 
^  firmer  concord  than  can  be  in  heaven,,  we 
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*  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  furer  to 

*  profper  than  we  were  before  our  fall.' 

This  is  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  paflage; 
but  it  will  be  fomewhat  ornamented,  if  it  be 
turned  in  this  way; 


*  What  could  have  eftablifhed  me  more 
in  my  throne  than  this  very  lofs  that  we 
have  fuftained,  thus  far,  at  leaft,  repair- 
ed? Before,  indeed,  I  was  created  your 
leader,  by  the  fixt  laws  of  Heaven.  This 
creation  was  confirmed,  firft  by  your  free 
eledion,  next  by  my  own  atchievements 
in  council  and  in  battle;  but  ftill  I  was 
in  danger,  from  that  envy  which  attendsr 
all  fuperior  dignities  in  heaven.  Now 
that  is  at  an  end ;  for  who  will  envy  him 
who  is  here  condemned  to  fufFer  the 
greateft  (hare  of  pain  ?  And  how  can  there 
be  contention,  when  thei:e  is  no  good  for 
which  to  contend?  With  the  advantage, 
then,  of  fo  much  greater  unanimity  and 
concord  than  we  could  enjoy  in  hea- 
ven, let  us  return  to  claim  our  juft  inheri- 
tance, being  now  aflufed  to  profper  more 
than  profperity  could  hive  afTured  us.* 

L3 
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Qr  tlius,  with  a  little  more  ornament,  and 
more  of  the  rhetorical  caft. 


*  As  uAirpation,  the  want  of  the  people's 
concurrence  in  th^  eledipn  of  a  monarchy 
and  the  defeat  of  perfonal  merit  in  th§L 
monarch  himfelf,  make  a  throne  infecure ; 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  eftabUfhea 
a  throne  more  than  juft  pght  and  fiitt 
UwSj  the  free  eledtion  of  the  people,  and 
the  atchievemer^ts  of  the  monarch  in  coun- 
^  cil  and  in  battle.     All  thefe  advantages  I 

*  enjoy.  Put  therp  is  onq  thing  which 
^  makes  my  throve  ftil^  more  fecur^:  What 
^  is  that?  It  is  this  very  lofs  that  we  have 

*  fuftained ;  hy  w^hich  that  envy  which  at- 

*  tends  fuperior  dignities  in  heaven  is  at  an 
^  end.     For  who  will  here  envy  him  who 

*  is  condemned  to  fuffer  the  greateft  mifery  ? 

*  With  more  uuanimity,  therefore,  and  firm 
f  concord  than  can  be  in  hpaven,  let  us  de^-  ^ 
f  liberate  hojv  vv^  are  to  repair  pur  loflejs, 
\  thus  far  already  recovered/ 

Other  turns  m^ght  be  given  to  this  fen- 
t^nce;  but  thefe  will  iUffice  to  fhew,^//?^ 
^ow  much  more  copious  the  language^  of^ 
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Milton  is,  and  how  much  more  rounded^ 
compaa,  and  nervous  his  compolltion  is, 
than  any  that  I,  at  leaft,  can  give  to  this 
paffage.  ^do^  If  there  be  fo  much  variety  in 
turning  one  fmgle  argument,  how  much  more 
muft  there  be  in  the  compolltion  of  a 
whole  difcourfe  or  oration,  though  the  fub- 
fiance  of  the  matter,  and  the  order  of  treat- 
ing it,  ftill  continue  the  fame?  Lajily^  And, 
what  is  more  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  rnay 
be.obferved,  that  all  the  variety  is  here  pro- 
duced, without  vifing  any .  of  the  figures,  of 
which  I  have  treated  in  the  two  preeeeding 
chapters ;  for  there  is  here  neither  the  pa-^ 
thetic  nor  the  ethic,  nor  any  thing  but  the 
argument  varioufly  turned  and  figured. 
This  then  fhews,  that  there  are  ways  of 
figuring  the  fenfe  of  a  compofition  other*, 
wife  than  either  by  paffion  or  by  manners; 
and  it  is  of  fuch  figures  that  I  am  now  to 
treats 

Some  of  them  have  got  names;  and  with 
thefe  I  fhall  begin.  And,  Jirjiy  there  is 
Jnterrogationy  a  figure  ufed  by  Milton  in 
this  period,  and  likewife  by  me  in  the  two 
lafi:  ways  I  have  turned  it.     It  is  a  figure 

L4 
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that  ferves  to  excite  the  attention,  and  givesi 
life  and  fpirit  to  the  compofition*  It  is^ 
therefore,  much  ufed  both  by  poets  an^ 
orators,  and  particularly  by  Dempfthenes^ 
who  frequently  throws  pungent  interroga- 
tions into  the  middle  of  his  arguments.  an4 
periods,  by  which  he  not  only  varies  the 
meaning,  but  the  found  of  his  compofition^ 
and  often  much  inforces  the  fenfe  and  ar-. 
gument.  It  is  a  figure  that  is  Ukewifcj 
commonly  ufed  in  ordinary  converfation^ 
efpecially  when  we  argue ;  for  it  belongs 
more  to  argument  than  to  narrative ;  anc^ 
therefore  it  is  little  ufed  by  hiftorians* 

Another  figure,  likewife  belonging  more 
to  argument  than  to  narrative,  is  Antitbejis ;^ 
a  figure  I  have  already  mentioned  among 
the  figures  of  conftrudion.      It  is.alfo  a 
lively  figure,  which,    by   oppo(ing    things 
to  one  another,  throws  greater  light  upon, 
both.     It  is  a  figure  alfo  of  pleafant  found ; 
for,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  makes  an  op- 
pofition  in  the  fenfe,  it  produces  a  fimilar 
rity  in  the  fttudure  of  the  words ;  and^^ 
when  joined  with  fome  other  figures  above- 
mentioned,  fuch  as  the  Paronomafia,  aji4 
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like  endings,  as  it  fometimes  happens*,  it 
makes  the  ftyle  altogether  panegyrical,  an4 
even  theatricah  It  is  much  ufed  by  mo- 
dern authors,  particularly  by  thofe  who  are 
thought  to  write  fmartly  and  wittily;  for  it 
is  the  figure  of  wit,  as  I  fhall  fhew,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  that  kind  of  ftyle. 

'There  is  another  figure  of  the  kind  we 
^re  now  fpeaking  of,  and  which  likewife 
Jias  a  name,  an4  that  is  the  Simile^  of  great 


*  Of  this  kind  a  great  deal  is  tQ  he  found  in  Uoct^tes  ; 
and  in  Plato  too,  when  he  aiFedls  to  write  rhetorically ; 
as  in  his  funeral  oration  in  the  Menexenqs,  where  we 
^ave  fuch  fentences  as  the  following:  r«;  fjuf  meu^ivoArgq 
xofffiiu^,  THq  ^i  yv^or^o^avreq  a{»a>^ — Again,  vixnaarrsq  fuif 
Til?  «roAe{XiB?9  Tttwafi.Ei'ot  ^  Ttf?  ^t?^^. — Agam^  Ttfj  fM9  titi- 
Xivniaeoraf  txavcaq  I'Trama-th  tok  ^f  ^aw»v  ivfMWi  va^atncn 
—Further,  moXirsM  av^^uvw  r^opoq  l^n,  v  fjnv  ayx^n  ayar 
fi«»,  /*»)  xa^tj  ^£  K%Kmy  where  we  have  altogether  the  Pa- 
ronomafia,  like  endings,  the  Antitheiis,  and  every  other 
fpecies  of  the  Parifoiis.  But  the  frequent  ufe  of  fuch 
£gures  is  blamed  by  the  .HalicarnafCan — mt^l  rvn;  te  ^r,- 
pocrde>tf(  hivorvrroq;  c.  26.  as  making  the  &y\e  unfit  for 
buiinefs  and  a^ion,  and  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it 
above,  fit  only  for  theatres  and  panegyrical  aflemblies, 
Tf^hen  men  meet  for  the  purpofe  only  of  being  entertain* 
(4,  by.  having  their  ears  and  fancies  axnufed. 
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ufe  in  poetry^  and  particularly  in  heroic 
poetry;  for  it  both  raifes  and  varies  the 
ftyle.  Homer  has  ufed  it  much,  and  fo  has 
our  Milton ;  who,  though  he  has  not  co- 
pied from  Homer  any  one  iimile  fervilely, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  has  imitated  his  man- 
ner more  fhan  apy  otljer  poet  I  Ifinow,, 
without  excepting  even  Virgil,  who  has 
gDpied  more  from  Homer^  but  has  not,  in 
jny  judgment,  imitated  hinj  fo  wejl.  For 
Milton's  finjile?  are,  like  Hqmer's,  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  thing,  without  being  confined 
to  the  point  of  fimilitude;  and  he  often 
animates  them,  as  Jlomer  likewjife  does,  by 
intrpduping  hymatj  fentiments  and  paffiong 
}hto  them  %     This  alfo  U  a  figure  of  wi^ 

*  Of  this  kind  is  Milton's  fimile  of  the  fallen  angeU^ 
'  contracting  theic  foroQs^  an4  crpuding  into  Pandxinq*! 
nium ; 

—They  but  pow  who  feem'4 
In  bignefs  to  furpafs  earth's  giant  fons. 
Now  lefs  than  fmallefl  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  ni^mbcrlefs,  lilce  that  Pygmaean  race. 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  fairy  elves, 
Whofe  mid-night  revels^  by  a  foreft's  fide, 
Or  fountain,  fome  belated  peafant  (ees, 
Pr  dreams  he  fees,  while  over-head  the  moon  . 
§U8  arbitrefs,  and  nearer  co  the  earth 
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^iQong  our  modern  authors,  and  particular-; 
ly  is  very  much  ufed  by  our  writers  of  qo-r 
medy. 

What  fimile  is  to  a  metaphor,  an  allegor 
ry  is  to  a  fjmile.     For,  as  a  fimile  is  4 


Wheeh  her  pale  cojirfe ;  they  oi^  theu  mirth  and  <^anc^ 

Intent,  with  jocund  mufic  charm  his  ear; 

At  once,  with  joy  and  fear,  his  heart  rebounds. 

Book  I.  V.  777« 

He  has  another  be|iutiful  iimile  of  the  fame  kind  ia 
the  4th  boQk  of  Paradife  Lofl,  beginning  v.  980.  where 
^e  coniparf  s  the  angels  furround^g  Satan  with  a  grove 
of  fpearsy  bending  towards  him^  to^  a  field  of  corn  wavec| 
yilth  the  wind : 

While  thus  he  fpake,  tl^e  angelic  fqu.adrpn  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  iharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  fpears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harveft,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them :  *  The  careful  plowman  doubting  ftands,, 
f  Left  on  the  threihing-fl9or  hi«  hopeful  QiejaLVcn 
•  lUove  chaff/ 

^his  is  cxadtly  after  the  manner  of  Homer  in  many  of 
his  iimiies,  particularly  in  the  following,  where  he  com* 
|>ares  the  fires  of  the  Trojan  camp  to  the  heavens,  in  a^ 
^leari  ftarry,  and  moon-fliine  night: 
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lengthened  metaphor,  fo  an  allegory  is  a 
lengthened  limiie.  It  is  drawn  out  to  fo 
great  a  length,  by  fome  modern  authors,  as 
to  run  through  a  whole  piece,  and  make 

Cli  ^  or*  19  ^^avu  fatwrti  elfiiipk  ^-iXuvny 
^euHT  a^iTT^tTTsa^  on  t  ivTuto  tfivtfMi  aidvi^t 

Ken  veinruk*  J^arodiy  ^  a^'  Wi^^ayn  offvtro^  dy&r^^ 
Xlourra  h  r  uhran  acr^a,"-  yiyijfis  ^s  ti  f^ifu'WotfA.Tii, 

Il.fi.  V.  555, 

Again,  in  the  fine  fimile  of  the  two  torrents  meeting,  to 
which  he  compares  the  fhock  of  two  armies  engaging, 
he  places  a  fhepherd  at  a  diflance,  hearing  the  noife, 
juft  as  a  painter  who  had  been  to  draw  the  fcene  he  de- 
fcribes  would  have  enliven^4  his  }andfkip>  by  feuing 
^own  fuch  a  figure  in  it; 

'n;  i  076  ;^i(fMEf'|o>  QTorafAOti  kut  o^tffft  ^sons^^ 

Kg«vft;v  Ix  [jueyat,Xa}f,  xotXijc  InoffBt  x^C^fJ^* 
Tm  h  re  T>:X6crs  ^uttov  I y  f^io-v  ifc^vt  'Sfoifjuitf* 

Lib.  i.  V.  45a. 

It  is  by  fuch  defcriptions  that  Homer  has  famiAied  fo 
many  good  fubjeds  for  painters,  more,  I  believe,  than 
any  other  poet;;  for,  as  he  paints  in  words,  it  is  eafy  to 
copy  him  in  colours;  whereas,  a  poet  that  does  not 
paint,  but  gives  only  a  general  defcrlption,  as  moA  of 
our  modern  poets  do,  cannot  be  copied  by  the  painter. 
Some  modern  critics  find  fault  with  fuch  fimiles,  as. 
containing  many  particulars  that  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  comparifon;    and  particularly  Mr.  Perault,  th^ 
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what  we  call  an  allegorical  poem.  I  do 
not  know  that  whole  works  of  that  kind 
were  known  in  a^tieot  times ;  but  it  was 
tifed  by  them  as  an  ornament  and  figure 
of  ftyle,  and  but  very  fparingly,  even  in 
that  way.  Homer  has  but  very  few  j  though 
certain  critics^  aniicnt  as  well  as  modern, 
have  found  a  great  many  in  him.  Some 
indeol  have  allegorized  every  thing  in  him, 
the  human  as  well  as  the  divine  perfo- 
nages.  Virgil  has  been  blamed,  and  I 
think  very  juftly,  for  drawing  out  to  fo 
many  lines  the  allegorical  defciption  of 
Fame,  which  Homer  has  difpatched  in  two  % 

French  critic,  coirdendns  them,  and  calls  th^ni  iimile» 
a  longufi  queUf  or  long-tailed  Ji?niles*  But  fuch  critics  do 
not  coniider,  that  the  Epic  is  a  poem  of  great  extent, 
and  which  does  not  haflea  to  its  concluiion  fo  much  a^ 
tragedy.  Therefore  it  admits  of  epifodes,  and  fuch  de- 
icription^  and  digreiSve  fimiles»  a»  they  may  be  called, 
and«  in  ihort,  of  every  thing  that  can  raife  or  embellifh^ 
the  ftyle,  provided  it  be  jxot  altogether  foreign  to  the 
purpofe.    . 

*  Befides  this  allegorical  defcription  of  Fame,  I  da 
not  recoiled  any  allegory,  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Ody/Tey^^ 
except  the  ftory  which  Phoenix  tells  to  Achilles  o( pray£rs>^ 
which,  he  fays,  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  and  fol- 
low ^^,  repairing  the  mifchiefs  that  ihe  docs;  II.  u 
▼»  498.     And  the  ftory  of  the  two  caiks^  that  AchiU«» 
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And  Milton;  with  greater  reafon,  has  been 
blamed  for  making  fuch  allegorical  peirfo-^ 
nages,  as  Sin  and  Deatbi  ad  fo  confiderable 
a  part  in  his  poem; 

Thefe  are  all,  or,  at  leaft,  the  principal 
figures  of  this  kind  that  have  got  names; 
but  every  way  by  which  the  meaning  niay  be 
any  ways  affedledi  and  the  compofition  va-^ 
Hcd  from  plain  grammatical  fpeech,  is  pro-^ 
jjerly  called  a  J^utrt.    And  that  there  may 

tells  to  Priam,  out  of  which  jdpitfer  iai^e3  ti&e  tfOp  of 
mortals;  II.  24.  v.  527.  Ariftarchus,  therefore,  the 
great  antient  critic,  was  miflaken,  when  he  faid  there 
ivas  no  allegory  at  all  in  Homer ;  but  he  was  very  much 
Ti^zxtt  th^  truth  than  thofe  Critics  who  allegorized  every ^ 
things  even  the  h&man  ji^rfafaages;  fuch  as  Heftor  and 
Achilles:  See  Eaftathius  oiiT  Iliad  Firft.  The  truth  is« 
that  even  what  is  called  th^  mythology  of  Homer^  i» 
not  allegory ;  but,  like  all  the  reft  6f  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  hiftdrical  faftsf  muctt  difguifed,  indeed,  by  fa-^ 
ble,  with  this  difference,  Kowever,  betwixt  HomerV 
mytho^logy  and  the  later  Greek  mythology,  that  the 
former  is  made  up  of  ftories  of  the  antient  Egyptian' 
kings,  or  gods^  as  they  call  them,  with  little  or  no  addl- 
titn  from  the  ii^vention  of  the  Greeks;  except  chan'girfg^ 
the  fcene  of  their  adventures  from  Egypt  to  Greece  ;  thdf 
latter  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptian  gOds,  much  enlarged' 
by  Greek  fables.  For  the  Egyptian  religion,  when  it  was 
tranfplanted  to  Greece,  flouriftied  exceedingly  there/ 
aftd  produced  a  large  growtb  of  aev^  divinitie&. 
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be  many  fuch,  as  many  as  there  are  different 
ways  of  turning  the  fame  fentence,  is  evi- 
dent, both  from  the  reafon  of  the  things 
and  from  the  examples  I  have  given. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  what  is  the  ufe  of 
turning  the  fame  thing  fo  many  different 
ways  J  And  are  not  the  methods  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  fufficient,  and  more  than? 
fufficient,  for  the  purpofe  of  men  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts  to  one  another? 
And,  indeed,  if  nothing  more  were  requi- 
rtd  than  plain  fpeech,  a  great  deal  more 
than  enough  has  been  faid  upon  the  fu5- 
je£i.  But  we  are  fpeaking  of  ornamented 
language;  and  for  this  is  required,  ^r^^ 
that  things  Ihould  be  expreffed  in  a  way 
fomewhat  different  from  the  common  and 
ordinary.  Now,  it  may  be  improper  tor 
vary  the  compofition  of  common  fpeech  by 
any  of  the  figures  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
yet,  fome  way  or  other,  rt  mufl  be  varied,^ 
Otherwife  it  would  not  be  ornamented  lan- 
guage. 2dly^  There  muft  be  a  change? 
even  of  ornament;  for  variety,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
all  the  works  of  art,  in  order  to  make  them 
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pleafej  and  the  fineft  compofitiori  in  the 
worldj  if  it  were  to  continue  always  the' 
fame,  would^  in  the  end,  very  much  dif- 
guft*.  One  o£  the  greateft  fauhs^  there* 
fore,  of  compofition  is^  that  noted  hf 
Quintilian  f  ^  under  the  name  of  Homoiolo'^ 
gia;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  praifes  of^ 
the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  and  is  mentioned 
by  the  Halicafnaflian  as  i  well  known 
mark  by  which  his  compofition  is  diftiri- 
guifhed  from  that  of  every  other  orator^ 
the  varying  his  periods^  and  members  of 
periods,  and,  in  fhort,  every  part  of  hL<$ 
compofition,  by  different  figures  and  forms 


*  ttt  what  the  Halicartiaflian  has  faid  updn  this  ful^ 
jeflt  in  his  moft  valaablc  trcatife  ^gp»  hivwrvroq  ra  A-nfAoo^ 
OivSi,  c.  48.  where  he  compares  ornslte  compofitioii  to 
what  it  refexnbles  more  or  lefs  in  all  langaages,  but  moft 
of  all  in  Greek  J  I  mean  mufic  ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  a 
^ufician  was  perfect  as  to  melody,  but  had  no  regard  to 
thythm,  could  we  endure,  fays  he»  fach  a  muficai  com§ 
pofition?  Again,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  both  the  melody  and 
thythm  are  compleat^  but  that  he  contittues  always  the^ 
fame  melody,  and  the  fame  rhythms,  without  a&y  change 
or  variety,  would  not  this  fpoil  alU 

t  P.  698,   Edit.  Burmanni. 
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of  expteffidn  *.  And  all  this  variety  may 
be  To  ordered,  by  a  judicious  fpeaker  ot 
writer,  that  the  fenfe  and  matter,  which 
ought  to  be  the  principal  in  all  compofi- 
tions,  may  not  only  not  be  hurt,  feut  even 
aided  and  inforced  by  it* 


*  After  (aving  mentioned  the  melody  and  rhythm  bt 
his  compoiitiody  of  which  we  have  fo  little  idea,  and 
made  thefe  two  the  firil  diftinguifhing  hi  arks  of  his 
ft^le,    hb    adds^    r^triv*  fT»  xal  tttu^tov  i^tufAx   rr,i    ffv*diffiui 

fAATt^fif    vronciKu^f    ret    «ar^«    xai    rsiq    vs^io^aq*    tf^i    yaf  larhf 

xai  TOK  a%>]fAaTi0'fAOK9  uq  aTTAWtq  ta-acri*  ttou  fjun  ^oxii  Tfittnrci 
y.fi  Xaytjv  hiff^enf  yvu^ifMt  Ka%  rot?  ^aoXoT«Tc»»$  ana.*  Ht^ 
*U5  lliwoTuTof  T»  A>j/u.oo^9fi«c>  p»  315*  And  again,  in  his 
iecond  treatife  upon  'thucydides,  c.  53.  p.  263.  fpeaking 

of  D^ihoHhehe^;  he  fays,  ravq  fAtra^oKeni  ttal  r*}  wotfuhia, 
ital  Tu  (Jiihv    avTM;   aa-p(y)fJuartrrov   ix^i^iiv    vorifAAf   xG(f{A0»    rij» 

^^oo-iN  And^  according  to  Cicero,  I^emodhenes  was 
reckoned  the  fird  OJF  orators,  oh  account  of  the  variety 
of  the  figures,  and  conformations,  ^s  he  calls  them,  of  his 
lentences.  It  is  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Antonius,  a 
Aoman  orator,  contemporary  with  Lucius  Craflus.  Of 
him   he   fays,  that  he  excelled  '  in  fententt'arum  orna- 

•  mentis  et  c'oiiformationibus,  qud  gettere,  quia  prasftat 
K  omnibus  Demoflhenes,  idcirco  a  dodlis  oratorum  eft 
^  princeps  judicatus.     £;^nfAaTdt  enim,  quae  vpca^t  Grxcl, 

*  ea  maxime  ornant  oratofem  ;  eaque  non  tam  in  verbis 
'  pingendis  habent  gondus,  quam  in  illuminandis  fea- 

Vol.  III.  M      " 
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This  variety  of  compofition  is  not  only 
moil  beautiful  and  pleafing,  but,  mpre  than 
kny  thing  elfe,  fecures  an  author  or  fpesk**- 
er  againft  parodies,  or  ridiculous  imita-* 
tions.  For  it  is  a  famenefs  in  the  ftyle,  and 
tertain  forms  of  expreffion  often  recurring, 
that  makes  a  ftyle  liable  to  be  taken  off^ 
according  to  the  common  expreflion.  For 
proof  of  this,  we  fee  how  the  ftyle  of  Sal- 
luft  or  Tacitus  has  been  imitated  by  fome 
writers  of  later  times ;  not  indeed  in  the 
way  of  parody,  but  as  fomething  fine  and 
excellent  of  the  kind*.  Whereas,  the  variety 
of  Demofthenes's  compofition  it  is  impoflible 
to  ridicule,  and  exceedingly  diflScult  to  irai-» 
tate.  And,  in  general)  it  may  be  faid  of  a 
good  ftyle,  as  of  a  good  face^  that  it  has  no 
ftrong  or  diftinguifliing  features,  but  it  id 
the  fymmetry  and  juft  proportion  of  the 
whole  that  pleafes.  Such  a  fafie,  however,  i$ 
piuch  more  difficult  to  imitate  in  painting  or 
fculpture,  than  a  face  with  any  thing  pro-*- 
minent,  or  out  of  due  proportion. 

'  tentils.*  De  (bl.  Oratoribos,  c.  37.  Afld  h  isthecoin- 
pofitipn  which  ^fchines,  who  ihould  have  bed  known 
to  what  he  owed  his  ruin,  praifes  mod  in  his  antagoniftj 
as  the  Halicarnaifian  informs  as. 
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There  is  no  author^  as  far  as  I  kriow^ 
that  has  attempted  to  divide  and  clafs,  un^ 
der  dlfielfent  headi^^'  all  this  variety  of 
figures.  It  would  riot  be  an  cafy  tafk  j  and 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  the 
while.  I  fliall  therefore  do,  as  Plato  fays 
the  unleatned  do^  when  they  would  explain 
any  thing:  Inftead  of  taking  the  ^;rhoIe 
together,  dividing  and  fubdividihg^  and 
Unfolding  it  by  definition^  they  go  tO  par- 
ticuiarSj  and  explain  it  by  examples  *i  And 
g$  fome^  even  of  my  learned  readers^  may 
hot  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  Demofr- 
thenes^  whoj  as  I  have  faid,  excdled  fo 
touch  in  the  variety  of  his  figures,  I  will 
take  my  ekamples  from  an  author  better 
knowh^  viz.  Virgil.  This  author  lived  to 
finiih  only  two  pieces^  his  Eclogues^  and 
his  Georgicsy  both  mailer^-piecies  of  ftyle 
and  compofitioUj  but  different^  iti  that 
refped)  one  from  the  other.  The  ftyle 
bf  the  Eclogues  is  elegant  and  orilament- 
fed ;  at  the  fatrie  time,  it  has  much  of  ru- 
ral firaplicity   (not  the  Dorick  riifticity  of 

^  See  Plato  ia  the  pai&gje  quoted  ftkove#  p..  i%(u  frpn 
tiie  third  book  4e  Repablica. 

Ma 
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Theocritus) ;  So  that  it  is  rather  fweet  and 
pleafant,  than  highly  aiid  richly  ornament-* 
ed*.  I  except,  however,  the  fourth  E- 
clogue,  of  which,  as  the  fubjeft  is  not  rural, 


*  It  19  of  that  kind  of  ftyle  which  Horace  chara&rize& 
hy  the  epithets  of  m$IIe  et/acetum. 


—  Milli  atquefacetum 


Virgitio  Minuerittt  gaudentes  rure  Camoena  ; 

where  the  Englifh  reader  would  be  much  miflakeo 
if  he  ihoald  tranflate  facetum  by  the  vtoxd  facetious^  de<^ 
rived  from  it,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  ^le  of 
Virgil's  eclogues  \  but  it  anfwers  to  what  the  Greek  cri^* 
tics  call  the  to  yx«^t;^bv  in  compoiition,  which  may  bo 
tran  dated  y^^^/  and  elegant.  This  ihews  tts,  that  it  U  im- 
poflible  thoroughly  to  uiiderftand  the  Latin,  ftnd  what 
the  Latin  authors  havei  written  upon  the  fnbjedl  of  SkUj 
art,  without  knowing  the  language  of  their  matters,  the 
Greeks :  And,  fecondly^  it  confirms  the  obfervation  made 
above,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Latin  words  we  have 
adopted  into  our  language  are  taken  from  a  falfeaild  bar-> 
barous  Latinicy. 

For  a  fpedinen  of  the  m^lU  et  facetum  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  Eclogues,  I  rtftr  the  reader  to  the  beginning  of  thp. 
eighth  Eclogue,  which  runs  thus : 

Paftorum  mufam  Dambnis  et  AlphelibGei, 
Immemor  herbarum  quos  eft  ifiirata  juvenct 
Certantes,  quorum  ftupefadls  carmine  lyncesj^ 
Et  mutata  fuos  requierunt  flumina  cqrfus ; 
Damonis  mufam  4icemus  et  Alphefiboei. 
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the  ftyle  is  much  more  raifed  and  embel- 
lifhed  than  that  of  any  other  of  them ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  poet,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Eclogue,  tells  us,  that  he  is  to  raife  his 
ftyle  above  the  country  *.  The  Georgics, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  embelliflied  with 
every  ornament  of  ftyle  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed J  even  the  didaftic  part  of  them  is  or- 
namented ;  in  which,  as  I  fliall  take  occa- 
lion  to  obferve  afterwards,  he  differs  from 
Lucretius.  But,  as  to  the  digreflions,  they 
are  the  richeft  pieces  of  compofltion  that 
are  extant;  and,  it  Would  f^em,  that,  as  in 
the  Eclogue,  which  fings  of  the  return  of 
the  golden  age,  and  the  renovation  of  all 
things,  t  he  wanted  to  n^^ke  his  woods  wor- 
thy of  a  conful;  fo,  in  his  Georgics,  he  ftu- 
died  to  make  \i\^  fields  worthy  of  his  great 
patron,  Auguftus  Caefar.  It  is  from  the  di- 
greflions, therefore,  that  I.  fhall  take  my 
examples^ — a  few  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given,  but  fufiicient,  I  hope,  to  flicw 
liow  much  and  how  agreeably  the   ftyle) 


^  Sicelides  Mufae^  paulo  majora  canamus; 
Non  oafne»arbu[|a  juvant,  humilefque  myrics^. 
Si  canimus  fylvas^  fylvs  fint  Confule  digns^. 

J^  3 
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may  he  varied  otherwife  than  by  any  of 
the  figures  hitherto  mentionecL 

In  defcribing  the  difFerent  prognoftics  of 
the  weather,  towards  the  end  of  the  firft 
Georgia^  after  mentioning  the  a£lions  of  dific 
ferent  a^nimals,  by  which  they  prefage  2^ 
ftorm,  and  particularly  that  of  the  cornix^  or 
raven^  he  fays  of  her,  that 


-Plena  plqvi^m  voc^t  improba  voce^^ 


£t  Tola  in  ficca  fecum,  fpatiatar  ar^na. 

He  then  changes  the  form  of  the  ftyle,  as^ 
well  as  the  prpgnpftic,  in  the  following 
lines : 

Kec  noAurna  qUidem  carpentes  p^nfa  paell^ 
Nefcivere  Hieinem  \  tefta  cub  ardent©  viderent 
Scintillare  oleum^  et  patres  conc^efcere  £ungos* 

Theq  he  ^ocb  oh  ftill  changing  i 

Nee  minus  lex  imbri  fol^s  et  apert^  /ereh^ 
Proipic^re,  ck  cferiis  poteria  cogriofdcjrc  fignis. 

After  defcribing  fpme  appearances  of  the 
n^orning,,  he  telk  us  what  the  confequences 
of  thofe  appearance?  will  he^  in  the  follow^ 
ing  maaner : 
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Hea»  male  tarn  johes  defendec  pampinus  uvas; 
'Turn  multa  in  te€Us  crejiitaxi^  falit  horrida  grando. 

^  v»  448^ 

Ipimediately  after  this,  in  paffing  to  the 
omensi  that  are  to  be  taken  from  the  even- 
ing, and  the  fetting-fun,  he  gives  this  ti^rn 
to  the  compofiuon; 

Hoc  etianfy  emetifo  pum  jam  decedet  Otytopoi, 
FrofaeritmeminifTe  magi$.— •  v.  450. 

And  he  tells  ns  the  efTedt  of  certain  ap- 
pearances at  that  time,  in  the  following 
beautiful  manner ; 

"  ■  ■   'I  Non  il^a  qaifquain  me  nod^e  per  ahum 
Irej  ne^ae  a  terra  motieat  cpnvellere  fanem. 

V.  45^. 

Wherx^  inftead  of  telling  us  fiinply  that  it 
would  be  a  tempeftuous  night,  *  Let  no- 
^  body,'  fays  he^  *  advife  me  to  unmoor  my 
<  bark,  or  put  to  fes^  in  thit  night.' 

With  the  omens  of  the  weather,  ^d 
particularly  thpfe  which  are  drawn  frpm  the 
appearances  of  the  ftin^  he  connects  the 
prcidigies  that  appeared  about  the  time  of 
Juliuft  Csiar's  death  in  the  following;  lines; 
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DtJnique,  quid  vefper  ferus  vehat,  unde  ferenas 
Vcntvis  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humidus  Ayftcr, 
Sol  tibi  figna  dabit:  Solem  quis  dicere  falfum 
Audcat  ?  Ille  etiam  caecos  inftare  tumultus 
Ssepe  monet,.fraudemque.ct  operu.  tumefcere  beU^, . 
Ille  ctiam  ?xtin6lo  mifer^tus  Caefare  Rotnam, 
Cum  caput  obfcura  nitidum  ferruglne  texit, 
Impiaque  sternam  timuerupt  fxcula  nofleoi. 

V,  461. 

Thei\  he  changes. the  form  thus: 

Tempore  quanquam  illo  tell  us  quoque,  ct  aequor^ 

ponti, 
Obfcoenique  canes,  importunaeque  volucres, 
Signa  dabant.  '      v,  469. 

Thea  he  changes  again ; 

Qupties  Cyclo.pum  effef icre  in  agros 

.    Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fornacibus  ^tnam, 
Flammarumque  globos,  liquefaclaque  volvere  faxa ! 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  mix,  with  this  ar^. 
tificial,  fome  plain  compofition,  tailing  usi 
limply  wha,t  happened : 

Armorum  fonitum  toto  Germania  ccelo 
Audiit;  infolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes. 
Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  filentes 
I  In  gens,  et  fimulacra  modii  paljen^tia:  miris      • 
Vifa  fub  obfcurum  npdjs,  ^c,     -  v.  474, 

And'  fo  he  goes  on  for  feveral  lines,  till  be 
pgain  figures  the  ftyle  in  this  manner:     I  ;• 
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—-Nee  tempore  eodcm 
Triftibus  aut  extis  fibrx  apparere  minaces, 
Aut  puteis  manare  cruor  ce/Tavu*         v.  483. 

Then,  after  goiag  on  a  little  farther  in  this 
farm,  he  changes  to  another  of  this  kind : 

Non  alias  cobIo  ceciderunt  plura  fereno 

Fulgura,  nee  dirae  tQties  w^erc  cometapu  v*  457, 

Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  in 
confequende  of  thefe  oniens ;  and,  with  the 
jpubjedl,  he  changes  the  phrafeology : 

l^Tgo  inter  f^f^  paribus  concurrere  telis 

Romanas  acics  iterum  videre  Philippi,  v.  489. 

Then  he  takes  another  figure: 

Kec  fuit  indignam  fuperis,  bis  fanguine  noflro 
Emathiam,  et  latos  Hxmi  pinguefcere  campos. 

Then  be  changes,  again : 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet^  cum  finibus  iflis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro> 
Exefa  iny^niet  fcabra  rubi^ine  pi] a, 
Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pul/abit  inanes, 
Qrandiaque  efFoflis  n^irabituroiTa  fepulchris. 

And  fo  he  goes  on  (for  it  would  be  tedious 
^o  mention  more  particulars)  to  the  end  of 
the  book,  diverfifying  and  adorning  his 
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compofition,  by  figures  which  have  no. 
name, .  but  of  which  every  reader  of  tafte 
muft  feel  the  effedl,  though  he  ^o  not^ 
perhaps,  know  the  cauff:. 

In  the  fecond  Georgic,  there  is  a  moil 
beautiful  digreffion  in  praife  pf  Italy,  his 
native  country,  which  he  has  adorned  with 
the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry.  He  had 
before  defcribed  a  remarkable  tree  that 
grows  in  Media.  With  this  defcription  he 
connedls  the  praifcs  of  Italy  in  the  fpllow-?? 
ing  manner: 

Sed  Deque  Medprum  fylvsy  didffi^ia  terra. 
Nee  pulch^r  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbidas  f^ermus^ 
Laudibus  Italise  certent;  nph  Ba£ljhi»  neque  Jndi^  &c. 

Georg.  2.  V.  136^ 

He  go^s  on  in  this  negative  form  for  a  few 
lines,  till  he  comes  to 

Sed  grayldae  frugts,  et  Bacchi  Mafficus  humor, 
Ixnplevere ;  tenent  olea:  armentaque  Ista. 

Then  he  changes  again ; 

HInc  bellacor  equus  campo  fefe  afdand  ioftrt,  &c. 

And  fo  he  goes  on  for  fom§  lines,  and  thei\^ 
he  gives  us  a  new  form; 
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At  r^bidst;  tigte^  abfunt,  c\  fa^v^  leonum 

Then  he  leaves  t\^U  form,   and  gives  u^ 
afaother : 

i— Nee  Qiifc^ros  f^Hunt  ^conita  legeqtef. 

^ud,  after  dwelHrig  upon  this  fpt  two  Ildeaj 
more,  then  he  changes  agairi ; 

Adde  rot  6|i«gUs  urbes,  openimqtie  labprem* 

And,  after  continuing  this  ftyle  a  little  lon^ 
ger,  he  cl^anges  to  this  form ; 

Ati  ibafij  q^od  Aipra,  tneinorcm,iiaodq^e  alluititifrt, 
Anne  lacu§  tantos  i  — — 

Then  hfc  ufes  a  ftroriger  figure,  aiid  whicl^ 
has  got  a  name,  being  called  Apofiropbe: 

•— — T^,  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Fludlbiis  et  fremitu  aflurgens^  Benace^  marlno? 

And  fo  he  gofes  on,  ftill  varying,  till  he 
concludes  the  digreffion  with  a  form  alto- 
gether different  from  an)r  he  has  hitherto 
ufed,  viz.  a  falutatiori  of  his  native  coun- 
try, in  thefe  beautiful  lines ; 

Salve,  inagna,pareiis  frugum,  Saturnia  tellds. 
Magna  vii*Qip :  Tibi  re$  adtiqutt  laudis  et  aitit 
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Ingredior,  fan^los  aufas  recludere  fontes ; 
Arcrz^uznque  cano  Rpxnana  per  oppida  cdrmen. 

V,  173. 

If  I  had  not  faid  enough,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough,  to  explain  what  I  mean 
by  thofe  namelefs  figures  of  compofition, 
ip  many,  2^nd  fq  various,  I  would  refer  tl\e 
reader  to  feveral  other  paflages  in  tl^Is  high- 
ly fihifhed  work,  and  particularly  to  what 
he  has  written  in  praife  of  a  country-life, 
in  the  end  of  the  fpcond  Georgic.  There, 
befides  the  figures  of  variety  we,  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  he  has  defcribed  the  city-life, 
with  a  pomp  of  language  that  nothing  can 
exceed ; 

Si  non  ing^ntQm  fgribus  dpmqs  ^Ita  fuperbii 
^  Mane  falutantum  tptis  vomit  aedibus  undam* 

Nee  varios  inhiant  pulchra  teftudine  podes, 
Illufafque  auro  vcftes,  Ephyre'iaque  sera; 
Alba  neque  Aflyrio  facatar  lana  veneno, 
IMec  Cafia  liquidi  corrumpicar  ufus  oliyi. 

Then  he  changes  his  ftyle  at  once ;  and, 
in  contraft  to  the  pomp  of  the  city-life,  de- 
fcribes  the  fimple  country-life,  in  a  lan- 
guage as  fimple,  only  fweetened  and  enli- 
vened a  little  by  the  figure  Repetition :    . 

At  fecura  quies,  et  nefcia  faliere  vita^ 
Dives  opum  yariarum,  at  j^tis  otia  fuQdis^ 
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Spelunoe,  vivique  lacus  ;  at  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitufque  bounit  mollefque  fub  arbore  fomni^ 
Non  abfunt*  — 

I  fhall  have  done  with  Virgil^  when  t 
have  obferved,  that  it  is  not  the  variety  of 
the  ftnidture  only  which  I  commend  in 
the  verfes  I  have  quoted;  but  they  have, 
befides,  almoft  every  other  ornament,  either 
of  fingle  words,  or  of  compofition,  and  are 
in  every  refpe£t  moft  beautiful,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  labour  which,  we  are  told, 
he  beftowed  on  making  them. 

Milton,  in  this  variety,  has  not  been  de- 
ficient, any  more  than  in  other  ornaments 
of  ftylc.  But,  as  I  have  already  quoted  a 
great  deal  from  him,  I  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  more  of  his,  but  will  go  to 
a  living  author,  that  I  may  (hew,  that  even 
thefe  cqfier-monger  days,  to  ufe  a  phrafe  of 
Shakefpeare's,  have  produced,  at  leaft,  one 
poet,  that  deferves  to  be  quoted  as  a  mo- 
del of  good  compofition ;  and,  that  I  may  not 
incur  the  fufpicion  of  envy  and  malignity, 
which.  Horace  throws  upon  fome  critics  of 
his  time : 
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Ingeniis  non  ille  plaudit  favftqae  fepuh])) 
Nodra  fed  invidec,  nos  nolbsqtus  liridus  odie^ 

iThe  perfon  I  mean  is  Dr.  Armftrong^  au- 
thor of  the  Poem  upon  Health ;  the  bell 
didadic  poem,  without  difpute^  in  our  lan- 
guage^ and  fuch  a&  will  bear  comparifon 
even  with  the  Gebrgics  of  Virgil,  whofe 
elegance  of  ftyle  he  has  chofen  to  ipiitatg^ 
rather  than  the  dry  philofophic  manner  o£ 
Lucretius.  Befides  elegante,  the  Dodtor 
has  nerves  itt  his  ftyle,  more,  I  think,  thafi 
any  writer  of  this  age ;  and  there  is  in  it  thtf 
clofenefs  and  denfity  of  Thucydides^  without 
the  obfcurity*  Much  more  might  be  i^id 
in  praife  of  this  poem ;  buf  what  I  quote  i| 
for  at  prefent^  is  chiefly  tp  obferve  tht  v%^ 
riety  of  its  compofition. 

Though  Virgil  be  his  pattern  of  ftyle,  ia 
the  didadlic  part  of  the  vyork,  h#has  imitqited 
Lucretius  in  his  exordium^  and  in  the  be^^^ 
ginnings  of  his  books*  He  opens  his  pqem^ 
therefore,  with  an  invocation  of  the  god-^ 
defs  Healthy  in  a  very  high  ftrain  of  poe^ 
try,  finely  varied  and  ornamented*  Hi* 
begins, 
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Daughter  of  P^oqs  queen  of  every  joy^ 
Hygeia ;  wh'ofe  indulgent  fmile  fliftaias 
Tlie  varioff)  race  luxuriant  nature  pours^ 
And  on  the  immortal  eifences  bellows 
ImmortaLyouth ;  aufpicious,  O  defcend !. 
Thou  cheerful  guardit^n  of  the  rolling  yean 

Then  he  varies  the  fbrm  of  the  compofition 
in  thcfe  two  beautiful  lines,  finely  contrafted 
with  one  another  t 

Whether  thou  wabton^ft  oA  the  >*feftjfef  n  gakj 
Or  ihak^ft  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  north. 

He  goes  on  in  this  way  for  two  lines  more^ 
£ind  then  he  changes  again : 

When  thro^  the  blue  ftrentty  of  heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  wafleful  hofl 
Of  psun  and  fif:knefsy  fqualid  and  deform 'd> 
Confounded,  fink  into  the  loathfome  gloom> 
Wherc>  in  deep  Erebus  involv'd>  the  fiends 
Grow  more  profane* 

Then  he  has  another  change  of  the  phrafej 

——Whatever  fhapes  of  death 
Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe, 
Swarm  thro*  the  fhuddering  air.— — 

This  figure  he  carries  on  through  feveral 
very  beautiful  lines,  in  which  he  enume- 
rates the  different  caufes  of  difeafes,  but  not 
iixr^bx)ut  this  beautiful  yarjety  towards  the 
end ;  s 


.:— ^  Of  if  atight^ 
The  comet*s  glare  Simid  (he  burning^fky; 
Mournful  cdipte,- or. planets  iircombin'd^ 
Porttixd  dUaflroiu^to  the  vital  world; 

The  period  is  very  long,  confifting  of  rid  lefs 
than  twenty'  lines  and  a  half ;  but  it  is  only  th^ 

•  *  tapre'bfeautiful  on  tiiat  account,  having  the 

*  *  '^r^ater  variety,  and  being,  at  the  fame  timej 

*  -^  "ifo-well  e:ompQfed,  as  not  to  be  in  the  leaftoh- 

'.;  '  ^fctire*;  and  We  may  ^obferve  in  it  a  vqry  finri 

**;.  ••iijautatlbn.  of  Horace,' thougl^  at  fo  great  a 

'  '.^ftance  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible.     It  i« 

'  \ :  '.where  he  fpeaks  (of  .     '    \    , 

'.     •  '  .i^ The  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  train 

'    ,•   •  Of  vice  and  headlefs  plcafure; — 

•where,  I  believe,  the*  Dodior  has  had  iii 
view  the  pa^a  pede  clauao  of  Horace. 

•  In  the  next  paragraph  he  renews  his  in- 
vocation in  lines  alfo  very  beautiful,  and,  at 
the  fanie  time,  propofes  his  Aibjedl  in  a  ftyle 
as  fimple  as  that  with  which  Virgil  .prcH 
pofes  his  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gtgitf^ics^ 
thus  imitating  both  the  pomp  of  the  exor- 
dium of  the  one  poet  and  the  plainnefa  of* 
that  of  the  otfier. 

His  compliment 'to  D«.  JMead  \%  finely 

turned. 


Nor  fliould  I  v^andei^djwbtfiri^of  my  way,  *  ' 

♦.    Had  1  die  lights  of  thajVaga^u*  mind;  *      • 

•  Which  taught;C«.c1)eck  the  peflH^ntial^jfirdj  .'  •    / 
And  quell  the  dreaded  IVthon  of  tfie  Nile/  • ,     * 

Havbg  thris  •  invoke(5.\t^fe\**^ad^^ 

prefides  over  ^ealth,  pfQpofed  .the  fub}e^*  .. 

and  complimented  his  patron;  he  inters*  up^--»^  •' 
•OH  the^fubjed:^  and  begirtV  With  •warning;     ..  ••. 


eft  words  thsrt  the  Engfifti  langOage^'-Wv^l^iV   ..  * 
•think,  any  other  affords*;  put  togethey/W'  •'.    .  '• 
numerous  verie:  and  moft  bekutiful  arid  va</.  * 
rious  compoiition,  in  which  the  nervous apct-  •  ."    . ; 
auftere  is -very  judicioufly  mixed  with*  the 
fwect  and  flowing..    This  laft  is  .particular-       .  * 
ly  remark|Ue,  where*  he  recommends  ther*  ./ 
country  ai^and  the  fituatibn  orfome.co.uq-:  • 
try  places  abo\it  London.     t|t  wopM  be\too 
much  to  quotfe  the/whole;  'and*  to  quote 
any  part  of  it  -divided .from  the  raft,  jvould 
be  doing  injuftice*to*  the' author.'    I  fhall^ 
therefore,  only  further  addj4hat  tHe  tnatter 
in  this   paffage,  arid   iudeed  through  the 
whole  work,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  aa 
excellent  as  the  ftyle  and  ct>topofition. 
Vol.  III.  N        .... 


*Nor  is  it  in  the/exolxitum,.or  firft  took 
.    only,,  that,  he  •^as  fttiaied*^|Jtiis. variety  of- 
V.  . '  •  .cortippfitioh  :  !h\nt^  fhrftughout '  tho  ^  ^whole  * 

*   '   ..-.         Ty6rlf/Jie  li^^-Vdti^J  and  'chAnged'the  Jbrai    • 
•/•\-    '....cif^djpreffiqfi  iporp  than,  any  author x that  I    ^'. 
•.  knoWi|}L..Englifh,  whefher ^of 'profe  or' of 
•  .•  /•  ..   "^J^^i'^J/f^^d  y^t.his  clianges,are  fo  patural,  . 
v/  /••  :^4 /iffd*jo   mijtcli  adapted  to  the  fubjeiS^  that 
'  ■;;•/.,.-•  ;..•  *ytmjlIcQm  tQ.  be'niot;af  all  ftudied,  though 
*;  a/'V'*  ■•'^^l^fpprldn/wholias  feyperience  in  wrfting, 
..   '  ^ .. '  ^vUnfift^JiftDU';\that  they  have  ooft  him  a  great 
:.*  '  •     *  fl^afltof  pains  and;ftudy.    '  I  will  give  but  a • 
\^W  inftaiices  more,  out  of.  hundreds  that 
'  •     * .  . '.  "  jnifiht-  be   quoted*      In  the   fecci^d  book^ 
••    •  .  .  i^d^Kjog*  of  the    difference    of 'food,  he 
' ..   ■  \.  .  apoftcephifcs  certain  of  his  readers  in  this 
vs..  way,;    ;  ;      "  M^  .       • 

•   ••     •  K    • But  ye,  of  After  clay,  • 

Infirm  ^nd  delifi^e,  aiSd  ye  who  wade, 
Wich  pale  and  bloated*  flotb,  t\e  tedious  day, 
*Avoid  tjie  ftubborn  aliment,  avoid  * 
*  JThc  foy  repaft.— TT-       .     Book  z.  v/5i.  &.feqq. 

Tlvs  is  a  very* lively,  figure;  for  it  very 
much  aniipates  the;ftyll,  and  riifes  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader.  The  Do<^or^  there- 
fore, ufes  it  mulchf  but  not  too  much,  nor 
ever  to  fati^ty^  •  3 


•iabouring  map^. he  fa J;8,      /    .  . I  r/  -^ '>  ;' •  :  - 

•  .  ••     — a-He  not  la  ram   k»'      .-v  >.♦:  • 
Invok^^ the  gentle  arity'ofl^ceai^;,^^: 


'*         /    Hij  powers  tbt  mdft  voloptudifily  di^Ive    •      *    ^    ,     ••*•.*. *^ 


J?liva Ccres^alto  necquicquasin  fpc^at<5ryi]ldo;.v*    •'^*/  '  ^  %•  V 
•     •        •    *  .     •.  • 

And  again,  fpfaking  ftill  or  fleep,  he  vaijcpv* 
his  ftyle.by  a  claflical  idionti  much  uffd  vby/ '  •* 
Virgil:'  • 

■  ■        Nor^oes  it  nought  aVail  •  •  .^*     •  . 

•  ^       .      What  r<l|||bn  you  to  idrowfy  A^oirpheus  give,  *  .  •••  • 

Of  th^  ever-varying  circle  of  the,  day.       .    .     .     ,. .  [ 
•     *  Bt>6k  J.  v;44s.     '• 

Again,  ipeaHing  of:hot.Yeather, 

•  .'  •  '.  •     •    \ 

— Me,  n^«r  the  coot  cafcade    •    .       t 
/  Reclin'd,  or  faunt'ring  in  the  lofty  grove,  •    • 

•  No  needlefs  flight  occaflon  fhofifd  engage      •      %  * 

Tv  ptfii  jmd  fweat  Mneath^tke  fiei:y  nooB. 

*     lb.  V.  370. 

Mere  the  Dodbr  ^ppcfih'  Rkewlft  to  have 
N  2     ;.      ... 


'::^>' 
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bftd  y ir^F-.  m  .vieiy',  ^ipl  <hP'  pa(Iage  *  above      . ' 
qut)ted,;^wh^e  hp  faysj,     '  *.* .    • 

Noit)  ilfa  quii^aam^p^nodtt  per  altum  ^      •*  •  • 
.  "itf,  ncc  a«t<$ji%r*inoneit  convcflerc  ftmemr ,  •  • 


•♦*t        *       *.     A-— -Yc  etcrnarfires, 
,  i/    That  lead  through  ntaven  the.  wand'nng  year  ; 


•  •      • 


.  \  •  TfWiid^l  think,  is  bettet  than  Virgil's    . 

•,\.  — - — Vos,  O  cla/iffima  mondi 
*  ^ .  •        Lnn|iDa,  labentem  coelo.qui  ducitis  annum : 

•    '  -Becaufe  wandering   is   a  more   fignificant 
•  epither,  denoting,  in^pocticll  language,  the 
obliquity  • -of  the    ^cliptic,   than   labeniem^ 
which  exgrefles  nor  hiore  than  the  glidingf^ 
motion  of 'the  yean      •  /  •• 

The  Dodor,  among  jother  Varieties,  has  • 
that  ofdigreflions,  fome  of  them  extremely 
beautiful  \  One  ^particularly  pleafes  ngie.     Jt- 


♦  • 


•  •     •  ••        •    •• 

*  •   Bootnr.  *PRft<?*«Mt;0f'CAMOf  AGE.    t7t 

•  -     .:    '  -■    ..V;  v-/-  '?>^  • 

of  the  firft  ag^  ojf'fhe  vfbcldf  !Cont;jrafte^ 
■with  .our  modern,  fefmenpuedts*.     Tlie  paf- 

•  fage  is  fo  £nc^  (hat,  t^ot^Hi^{)^.^OQgi,  lican- 
not  .help  traiiferibing  it.     It'kift  the  fec6jnd 

•book,  whei*e  heretprnmenjl^ 
.    of  water :  n  .      '    .:.-.    *-  ■  ■  s..*-:  c   -^    -  >   ?■»  r*  *  - 


No  warmer  cqps  fthc  rurjfl.  age^ncwi  . 


They  kqew  oo  .paio»«'  but  what  tl^e  l^4«r  Aol ;{; ,  *   . . 
With,](li«^«i-9r  ykldt'to j  ait^^VKOtild  Ae*cv jfiirgA  3^  •  -  ;• 
BIcft v(x%h -divine immuoicy .from  aikpr-  -»]>.:     /,*•/• 
Long  centtttiedithcy  Uv'diithciroollif  Ate:;^. .  f.   '*  . . 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  fleep  than^deatK.    ^    ;  * 
^.  Otifoold  tjMtfc'^^hiM>^fit>ra;A^rwarW  btt]^^ 
.;    Return  tq  viCt  tli^ir.degen'rateiroQS/    .  ,    ;v',   ,'     .  . 
,     *    How  would  they  fcorrf'the  joys  of  modern  onies«     •• 
'  WiihaH'our-aHand  toil  in^rov'd  to  piiin  >       -       ."•'' 
TqpTiapjpy .t^e^  [  ;Pjit;weakh  hrpu^^t  l^joiv^,   •  \'    • 
And  luxury  on  (loth  befit>t  diieafe  ! 

i  ^  .    '^-    '       •:  "       '      •  ••' 

There  is  -another  .which  pleafcs  me  ftill 

more,,   Itls  in  thtr;^rtle<iecond  boolCj  where 

he  recomhierids  a  right  ijie* of  weakh.  -Thie^^ 

.  paflige'  i^  tCKS  Ibng^to  be  afl  la^ifcilbed',  airff^ 

I  fhall  oAly  'give  the  reader  tbbfe  lines-  df* 

.  it  in  which  he^  deftribes  the'vadoiMTOiieri^  '^ 

•N  3     * 


of-  'liSe .  tfctbf ta^y  •  te  vtttiCviiihhif  ^' iwaafly^, 

I  \  .Ry^l  SW^Jel^n^^ay  Mefe.yQtpr.l||tM  i|9ft*jil. .  . .  f 
.  •   ^  1  '5r,lft)/  Ijufh'4  in  jatient.wretchcdnci^  at  hbrpe,       '*,/(• 
.     ->.  ^s 't1itr6  ntT  virgW,  grac*d' wiA  cvVy  chaMn,  '    <'^- 

•But  tlfat  which  binds  the' mercenary  vowi  ':;)ir.V  i  : 
•  ,^  J'  '  Nq  yoQtR  of  geniuj,  whofe  negle£ked  bloom^ ' 
';  •  •  :  v;.  .'•^I^nJoftef'd^Vfdcefcrln'  tfie  bawita'(htfd*?^-.  -  :  - 
•*..   .*  •V^.'!  J^<5*^wOi:tfiy'iiiaiiiby»Ftrrtj«n€'ir  • 

*  ■  •' .  ,y  /•'**   Of^y^z  IvcH^foogotfrt'fOW  andhUflitfto^,  »i'     .^:'  ^'^ 
•.-  *  •'   *  'if  •  *  Vpniraij^Mrto  l^ovelir  h»^p)r  naial  fedl,  -  -*Ji  ^  ■ 
♦    /     *  \ *?*'*  And -ia^ibrwknss'inire  bitter  jtHanhi^ 

..    \|Tjh^i3^'kreyn(<fhi^ii4iiiifl«vmireim»|il^  >( 

'*/  '.Without  on« 4i«)l.  Of  i'Ha(!Bi?»orf!ati  y duf^beafdj  •  '« -  • 

*  .     '.  "  *  Withoatod^Nttour^of'ioldnaffi  o^ftt%aA»       ^  *  *  y 

•  My  beautiful  ;'b](itWh^.t;r  it 

for  IS,  ipt  ,£hi^w,tbfl*i  tb^.f.^mWi  anwng 
oth^r  tdiems  of  a:  ^i^eat  'v^^rltef,  ^dflfeffes  the 
tender  and  pathetic^' '[  '  ' •  ; ' 


\:'A   .':"?    .   *■'  '>\   i>'^»'' ./.  'r./llo.Mr 


«  ; 


4t(Pg^tite  comjaa^n4ation,\miy  be  reckoned  a. 
groat  :praife  in  this  age*'  What  I ;cQean  is^  ^ 
that  tjveie  is.  nothing  in  it  like^jpbint^  qr  ^^f* 
fe^jion  t>f  wit;.  In  there-.tjyg.refj^eas  liiisi 
cqmBpfition  is  very  different  from  ,that  ojf 
Mr.  Pope.    Tor,  though  Mr.  Pope^s  ver(ifi- 

.    cation  be  very  fweet  and  flotving^  a^a't 
tbink^.uppii  tl^e  whole,  the  beft^' rhyiping^..    ' 
verfification  in  EngUfh,  there. i&. in 4t  ^^;;-.^ 
mniforjai^  which  is/  not   pleafuig^ -Cbj  *m 
car;  and  .  in ,  his  ftyle  there  j$l  toa!  roiKjTi;';  ;*  \ 

.   of  tTpie  witty  figure    called  ^ntiwe^fYviVxd' 
he    gives   a  quaint  turn    to   the   thought  . 
and  expreflipn,  which  is  far  removed  froni 
the  noble  fimplicity  of  antient  comj^ofition.   •  • 
Thefe  peculiarities  In 'his  ftyle  and  vetfifi- 
catio^  aire  fo  well  mA*rked,  that  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult 7o'/^i^  th^m  Oj/f;   sxid;  accordingljf^' 
he  has. been  Exceedingly  well  ipaitated  in 
both  by  tiie  ai^thor  of  verfes  upcJn  tobacco, 
which. were. piibUfliQd  in  a.M.ag3rzine  abput 
forty  year*  ago,^and  which,  I"h^ve  4>een 
told,  |iffe<aed  Mr.^Pope  v^otQ  fenfibly  t^art 
any  tbi«g  that  ever  w^  written  againft . 
him  J  and,  I  thififc,  with  good  re^kfon;  as  . 
thejr  mewed  the'  two  gre^teft  defeffesin  bi^ 
poetry*     Now,  \^  any  man  try'to^  imitate^ 
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in  that  manner,  Dr.  Armftrong's  ftyle  and 
•  verfification,  and  he  will  find,  that  the 
DodcHT  deferves  the  praife  which  I  have  be- 
ftowed  upon  Demofthenes,  of  not  having  a 
ftyle  and  manner  liable  to  be  parodied,  of 
caricatured/  * 

•  J  fliould  go  much  too  far  from  my  prefent 
purpofe,  if  I  were  to  jpraife  all  the  beauties 
;.;of  this  admirable  poem.     But,  I/bbpe,  I 
'  Jvave  .qtioied  enough 'to'fhew  that  it  par- 
'  ticulajrty  excells  in  that  beauty  of  ftyle  of 
which!  am  now  treating,  namely,  the  va- 
.  riety  of  figures,  and   turns  of  expreflion, 
concer/iing  which  I  fhall  only  further  ob- 
fcrve,  that, ;  though  poetry  adniit  and  re- 
quire majiy  more  .of  4;liem  than  profe  does  % 

•  In,  this  matter  of  Variety,  as  in  every  thing  clfe, 
ihere  may  lie  ah  excefs :  And  1  recoUedi  a  ilory  which 
Seneca  the  rhetorician  relates  of  one  OfcUs,  a  famoai 
itcU&nti  of « his  tipie>  whp  was  fo  great  a  lover  of  thre^ 
figi^ed. il/ld>  that  he^ipfiHed  ejtrei>  (hing  ihould  be  ex- 
prefled  in  that  round-about  way,  and  nothing  in  a  plain 
'  and  iimple^mlafnner;  AnDthef  -de^larmer,  who  was  of  ai 
•  different  opinion,  meeting: hitn  ,0Qe  day,  inj(lea4,of  iaJu<> 
(jii^J  him  according  ;to  the  ordinary  way  of  atue^  ft^^^ .  *C" 
£oiUd«hiiM  with  a  figured  fal u ration,— /ff/^r^w,  inqtat,  di^ 
€ere^a'V€\  Ofce\  LibV^.'  Conlrovcrf.  in  prsfat.  ^ 
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yet,  even  in  profe,  and  paurticularly  in  rhe-    . 
torical  compoiition^  if  this  variety  fee  not     ^ 
ftudied,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
performance  will  not  pleafe  a  judicious  cri-* 
tic,  nor  even  a  man  of  good  natural  tafte, 
who  will  defiderate  fomething  in  it,  though 
perhaps  he  cannot  tell  what  it  is:  And,  how- 
ever trifling  thefe  obfervations  may  ^pear. '  . 
to  fome,  it  was  chiefly  by  a  particular  atteri-  * 
tion  to  this  part  of  ftyle  that  Demofthenes, 
as  we  have  feen,  obtained  the  reputation  of  • 
the  grcateft  orator  that  ever  lived, 

1  have  infifled  the  more  upon  this  orna- 
ment of  fliyle,  becaufe  I  think  the  greateft 
part  of  our  later  Englifh  authors  are  very 
deficient  in  it.  -  The  ftyje  of  my  Lord  Bo-  •  *^ 
lingbroke  is  both  nervous  and  elegant,  full 
of  matter  and  argument;  but  it  is  not  fu£B-  * 
ciently  varied.    .At  firft  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  tafte  upon  the  fl:yle  of  Seneca*;  •  '* 
fdr  his  letters  on  exile^  which,  I  believe,  was 
the  firfl:  thing  he  wrote,  are  profeflTedly  in  imi-'^    ,  ^ 
tation  of  that  author.     This  ftyle^  from  its 
nature,  cannot  have  fufiLcient  variety :  And* 
k  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon  that  my      ' 
Xord    grew  difgufted  with  Seneca's  fdnd 
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nmthoutllme^  and  began  to  qotripofe  ia.a 
^  t)etter  fa^e.  But,  though  he  nuide  hisjen<- 
'  .  ten^  longer,  fometimcs,  I  thinlc,  too  iong^ 
there  was  not  variety  enough  in  the*compo^ 
fition ;  for  he  ftill  retained  a  tinfl:ure  of  Se-^ 
noptt's  mariner,  and  therefore  the  members 
of  his  long  fentences  are*  either  altogether 

•  'unconnededjOr inartificialljrxonne^d,  and 
,Tiot  *  aptly  inicrted   into   one  another,  fo 

as  to  give  a  roundnefs  and  eompaAnda  to 

•  *he  whole/  And,  in  general,  though  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke  excells  in  the  choice  of 
words,  he  is,  I  think,  defedive  in  the  art 
of  ccrmpofiti^n,  and,  for  that  rwion,:  is 
fometimcs  obfcurei  Dr.  Attei^burj^,  Bifticf^ 
of  Rocbefter,  a  contfempoisjiry' of  his,  com- 

•  •  pofes  much  better ;  his  words  too  are  cor- 

re<a  and  elegant :  And,  upon  the  whole,  rl 

*  think  him  the  beft  compofer.of  fermona  m 

^    Ehgliih';  but  neitJier  has  he  fufficient  varie- 

•ty  of  turns  and  figures  of  compofition^  .  To 

'..    bie  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  com-^ 

•  f)are  his  ftyle  with  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftf- 
,'  bury,  who,  like  his  mafter  Plato,  is  as  va-< 

riods'in  hi^  compofition  a^.^he  is -rich,  andr 

•    odjpious  in  words^^-^^There  is  great  fqis^e/  ajr 

Well  as  propriety,  iathe  words.of  Dr.S\^ift'$. 


•  •        •  ••        ♦. 

•  ••  .*  .  •       •  *.  •  • 
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•  *        .  .   ^*        . 
ftjrlei:  But  lieJikewffe  dce?:'O0t  ^ividr^^^      t^ 

••  •  •  •  fiiftqerkly  the  ftrqaure.  of  liis-'  bin^gii  j;    •    '  * 
*        sa^  diewfort  thi^.ftyle,  in  .which  he  JtHi^yf '.'  * , 
aKcclk,  is  I  Ihattaftergvarcisicbfei^^cj.bthif'       *'• 
imijAb.^hiJ  wherr  T«ry  little  ^vtttiety  *o^  , 
(KJmgQfition  is  riijtliraL  «  -i^yrr    !»;.r 

•    -M  ...     :•:-•:■  i   :        •'  !'••.-       .^-  '.      -  •  • 

:  AW  h€r«  I  ftiaifh  what  I  had  to  &y  tip;-'*  *     j  • 
on  •  th@'  ol?fitKf«ten,t  ^f  words^ '*  \#hcthe#  con-  .  * 
fidere4  as  fingk^'^ar  joined 'to^fethci-,  and 
Triiioh:!  call  i;he  mMtriaU  of  crtHipafition*i   •  *    . 
There  are,  I  know,  who  will  defpife  the  tar* '      '  •  * 
hour  I  have  beftowed,  in  thus  minutely  dif- 
feding  the  feveral  parts  of  ftyle.      Thefe 
are  critics,  who  think  their  genius  ftands  not  *   < 

in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  learning,  and  who^    ^ . 
like  the  perfons  of  qualit)^  of  whom  Moliere  *  • 
ipeaks,  underjland  isvery  thing ^  without  hav-*      '  ' 
ing  learned  any  thing.     But  men  of  learning 
and  modefty  know,  that  the  greateft  thing*§,     c 
both  in  nature  and  art,  arife  from  fmall  be-  * 
ginnings,  and  that  there   are  elements  of    \  *   . 
every  art,  and  of  the  critical,  among  others,     ••^   • 
>?vithout  the  ftudy  of  which  we  can  nevei:^   *• 
bfe  ablQ  performers,  nor  even  accurate  j  ud^es.     .  #    '*, 
Such  men  will  rather  think,  that,  inftead  of,*  •  .  * 
'"being  too  minute  and  particular,  I  have  ndjt  /     •• 


••. 


•  .  /' 


i*  • 


•  •" 


:  • 


•  •  •  \. 

.  •  •      I-  •    .   • 


•  •»•  • 
•#•     • 

*•     •• 
i 

•  •  • 


•    •  • 
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,t      eKpimt6d  niAn^.tUngs  fo  ihucb  as  T  might 
•    ^Qli»ei|gl^:  to  hare .  done*     But,  I.  hope,^  L  <  •*• 
•*  '/HaTt'done  all  thgit  I  profefFcd  to  dp  in  the    *  * 
■^eginningi  of  this  part  of  my  work,  which 
. . Wks  to  diredrthe  attcnticm/of  the  reade^Jto 
wliat  is  nidft  material  in  ftyie  and  compofi"' 
•-     ;ti6/i,  and  Jto  point  out  to  hirti  the  authors  that 
i  tcpilW.  ipftruft  him  better  than.  I  am  aWe; 
•'at    the   fame/time,^  laying   down   a  me- 
thod, which  will  take  m  every  thing  be- 
•  •   Ipngiqg.  tp  the  art^  ragged  in  its  proper 
'order/    .  » 
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'••  • 


• 


•    •  • .  • 


"chap.  X.       '   •••^    ■.:••»':  *. 

I  •  «  M. 

•  ;  •     •      , 

^n  apology  for  the  Jlyle  0/  tke' ^iftho^.^ 
.  The  three. general  cbdra£lers  offtyle :  ^e V    ^  ^       *  V.  ' 

fimple^  ther  highly  ornamented^   and'  the^  *  i  *t    '• '  * 

middle  between  thefe  two.-— Nature  an4ufe^  *  .    ^  ^  • . ' 
of  the  Jtmple  Jiyle.- — Ly/iasy  the  frji  who  • 

brought  this  Jlyle  to  perfection. — Menan^^  '  •     ..      .. 

*  der^  and  his  Tran/lator^  Terence^  are  per ^  *  *   *  j   ' 
feEi  models  of  it. — Among  the  moderns'^     .     *    '  *.  * 

Dean  Swift ^  in  his  Gullivers  Travels^  has         *  .       #    ' 
•"  excelled  in  it.  .  *  •  *        '/ 

•  .  *  •  •         •  * 

THERE  is  an  objedion  which  will  natu«-    •  '       •"  j^  * 
rally  occur  to  levery  reader,  that,  if  the^ 
ftudy  of  the  minute  things  belonging  Ito   •      '^f    .      • 
compofition  be  fo  ufeful  as  I  would  make  '    •,  ;, 

it,  and  fo  conducive  to  the  forming  a  ftylc  %   '   .      'i  / 
of  elegance  and  ornament,  how*  comes  it  *•*  •'   •",*' 
that  my  own  ftyle  is  fo  plain  and  unadornr  •    ^  .     • 
ed,  "without   t^t  varijety'.of  compofition  .  •    ^*  ..^*  * 
.  whicli  i   admire  and  praife  fo  muth  in/    ^.j  %  .-s. 
other. authors?    .  •    .      * 


••••  • 


%  .  -     X 


•..•^•/•.. 
y 


•  • 
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\  /  -•    lb  this  l.arifwer,  that,  as  I  fald  in  the 

•  ^  '  Ke^innmg  of  this  volume,  gpnius,  as^  Vrell    , .  ■ 
..^, /IS  knowledge  of  the  rules,  is  neceflary  for     • 

•  '  *  ilpfc^Uiftg  in  every  art.  .  Though,  therefore, 

Fmay  be  defective  in  genius  (for  pains  and 

labour  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing 

tl¥l^  a  man  pyefents  to  the  public,)  it  ought 

*  not  to  difcredit  my  rules,  which  may  be 

•  /.very  ufeful  to  others,  though  I  cannot  give 
'       an  Sample  of  them  myfelf.     For  I  may,  as 

*. ,  *HoraC6  fays^  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  whet- 
ftone,  and  fharpen  the  wits  of  other  men, 
ex/ors  Ipfe  fecandu     adly^  I  fay,  that,  in  a 
•    v^ork  like  this,  not  of  the  rhetorical  or  poe- 
tical Jcind,  which  is  not  intetided  to  move 
or  excite  paffion,  or  even  to  perfuade  with- 
•  *out*  inftru£ting,  a  ftyle  much  figured  or 
^«   ornamented  would  be  Smpropen     Order 
and  method  in  the  matter,  and  plainnefs  and 
V,  pe):fpicuity  in    the  didion,   are  the  clacf 
/      Beauties  of  fueh  a  work.     Variety,  bow- 
'  $  ever,  ip  the  ftyle„  to  »  certain  degree,  it  will 
^  •*  admit;  and  this  I  have  fo  far  ftudied,  as  to 
^  endeavour  to  avoid  a  tirefome  famenefs  ia      ' 
.  the'  compofitian/    I  hope  like  wife,  that  I 
have  fo  far  profited  by  ftudying  thojfe  cfiaftc^  . 
and  corred  toodels  of  antiquity,  unon  whicU 


•  4  • 


>  -  .< 
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I  have  formed  my  4:afte,  as  to  havii  avoided  .  » 
a  fault  in  writing,  which,  at  the  fame  tirflQ'     ' 
that  it. gives  much  trouble  to  the  auiKgr,  ^.,  • 
pcrhapi,  of  all  others,   the  mcJft  o^cnCivs^   ' 
to  a  judicious  reader ;  I  mban  labouriogmu(ii'     '. 
to  write  ill.    •  For  it  often  happens,  that  *  • 
writing  in  bad  tafte  cofts  much  morfe  ftfaHY 
ble  than  writing  well.     This  odious  jifi^-^V 
tation,  I  truft,  I  have  avoided,  by  net  aim**'.  ^   • 
ing  at  too  much  ornament.     At.thei^mc»*     < 
time,  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  there- 
might  have  been  more  of  variety  and  orna- 
ment, even  in  fuch  a  didadic  work  as.  this, 
and  without  any  impropriety.     For  tiiere  is 
another  advantage,  at  leaft  I  reckon  it  fo, 
pf  propofing  to  yourfelf  the  beft  patfeilns  of 
.imitation,  that  you  cannot  be  over  foh4*.of  ^  • 
your  own  produftions:  Whereas,  Jf  your   ^f 
ftandard  of  perfection  be  an  inferior  one, 
you  may,,  with  genius  and  application,  get; 
beyond  it,  and  fo  imagine  that  you  J^ayc  •  * 
attained  to  a  height  of  perfedion,  that  no     \ 
man  before  you  ever  reached.     But,,  if  the  * 
great  antient    models  are   your '  ftandard,  ^.    ' 
your  vaility  will  be  conftantly  mortified,  by  ^  ^.^ 
obfertring-ho w  much  you  fall  fliort  of  them  j    . . 
arfd  yoiv  will  difcover  that,  what  the  mo-      ., 
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'  deft  Virgil  &id  of  his  imitations  of  Homer, 

i3'truc  i)f  the  imitation  of  all  the  great  an- 

.    diora  [of  antiquity,  '  That  it  is  more  eafy  to 

*- take  the  club  from  Hercules,  thart  a  line 

•^•from  Homer.*     If,  therefore,  the  reader 

•  would  fee  a  ftylc  of  criticifm  more  orna- 

meiited,  I  muft  refer  him  to  the  Halicar- 

•'»;  niaffian's  critical  works,  where  he  will  find  as 

•  *    r«;  ^  much  •variety  and  ornament  as,  I  think,  are 

•  •  •^   ^     'compatiblewith  that  accurate  fcience^which, 

*  at  the  fame  time,  is  to  be  found  in  thofe 
works.  Cicero'sbooksiipon  the  rhetorical  art 

'  .  •   '  may  alfo  be  recommended  for  the  ornaments 

•' '        ^    of  ftyle;  and  indeed,  in  my  judgment,  they 

are  ornamented  in  a  better  tafte  than  his 

oralit)n's«     But,  as  he  was  more  an  orator 

•    thap  a  philofopher,  or  man  of  fcience  of. 

any  kind,  and  had  never  pradifed  teaching, 

as  the  Halicarnaffian  did,  we  cannot  expeft 

,  ^      ,         in  him  the  fame  accuracy  of  fcience.;  though 

^  neither  is  that  wanting.     But  he  was  no 

.    .       ^      more  than  a  fcholar  of  the  Greek  "matters  j 

'  and,  I  am  forry.  to  fay  it,  not  a  grateful 

*  *  •    •  ^    ^  one  *.     But,  to  return  to  our  fubjeft. 

.. '   •  '      *  I  am  really  provoked  at  the  contempt  with  whi^k  Ci- 
•    .  '.  cero  fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  Greeks,,  from  whom,^s  ^hc 

,  •-  *         ;•       ^onfeiTel  l^iipfelf,  he  learned  aU  hU  philofophy^*  to  which«   • 
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,  In  the'precteding  chapters,  I  have  frqaWd 
of  the  various  forms  and  figures  that  words  , 
aflume,    whether*  fingle    or    in   coxnpofi- 
tion.     Thcfe  may  be  faid  to  be  the  mkft&- 


ashe  fays,  he  owed  his  reputation  in  oratory;  for  he  boafls, 
that  he  proceeded  an  orator,  not  out  of  the  (hops  of  r^eto- 
riciansy  but  from  the  walks  of  the  academy,  *  Se  ncn  ox 
*  rhetorum  officinis,  fed  ex  academias  fpatiis,  ^oratoretn^ 
*•  extitifle  ;*  Orator,  ad  M.  Brut.  c.  1 2.  And  in  the  rheto- 
rical art  itfelf,  it  is  a  well  known  fad,  that  he  owed  Iris 
chief  improvement  to  Molo,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  under 
whom  he  praAifed,  both  at  Rome,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  twice,  and  alfo  at  Rhodes,  to  whiph 
place  it  appears  he  went  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  be  in- 
ftru6led  by  Molo,  who  was  of  that  ifland.  By  his  leflbns 
he  was  corrected  of  a  bad  manner,  which  he  had  acquired  ia  ' 
the  Latin  fchools  of  declamation,  and  returtied  from  his 
travels  to  Rome,  changed,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  man, 
as  he  tells  us  him/elfin  his  book  De  clar.  Orator,  which 
he  has  infcribed  to  Brutus.  But,  notwithflandivig  ajl^ 
thefe  obligations  he  had  to  the  Greeks,  he  calls  them  by 
the  diminutive  name  of  Gneculi-,  fpeaks  of  them  as  an' 
idle  prating  people,  atiofi  et  loquaces;  Lib.  i.  de  Oratore, 
c.  22.  He  fays,  that,  though  they  are  inefti  more  than 
any  other  people,  yet  they  have  not  a  name  for  the. thing; 
for  he  even  prefers  the  Latin  language  to  the  Greek, 
as  more  rich  and  copious;  Lib.  i.  de  Fin.  c.  3.  And 
the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  he  fays,  excelled  that  of 
all  other  nations ;  Lib.  i.  de  Oratore,  c.  4.  infim.  And, 
in  another  place,  he  fays,  that  they  had  either  invented 
evpry  thing  better  than  the  Greeks,  or  improved  what  they  . 
had  received  from .  the   Greeks ;   Tufc.  Quarft.  Lib.  i, 

•   Vol.  III.  O  •       • 
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rials  of  which  ftyle  is  made ;  ^ad,  ac- 
^  cording'  as  thefe  materials  are  uf^d,  ftyte 
takeQ  different  colours^  ay  I  call  them,  by 
which'  it  is  denominated  fuch  or  fiich  a  k|f^ 
of  ftyle;  fimple,  for  example,  or  orna- 
jnentQd — 'hiftorical,  rhetorical,  or  dida^ic; 
and  it  is  of  thefe  colours  of  ftyle  that  I  am 
npw  to  treat. 

What  we  c^[\Jlyle^  heing,  as  I  have  faid, 
fomething  different  from  plain  grammatic4 
Ipeech,  and  moref  or  lefs  ornamented,  the 
'^  firft  and  moft  natural  divifion  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  orna* 
ment  J)eftowed  upon  it.  And^  as  every 
thing  in  which  quantity  is  confidered  is 
lea  ft,  or  greateft,  or  middle  and  betwixt 
the  two,  fo  it  is  with  ftyle  j  that  which  is 
leaft  ornamented  we  call  the  Simple  Jlyle} 

c.  I.  But  Cic«ro  was  very  vain  ;  and  the  vanity  of  th« 
individual,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obierved*  naturally  goes 
to  the  nation ;  for  every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  mao 
mufl  needs  be  excellent  of  the  kind.  And,  what  is  wori^ 
of  all,  vanity  very  often  acquits  itfelf  of  t^n^xy  obliga* 
tion  of  gratitude,  receiving  all  good  offices,  not  zafamourH 
but  as  dehu  paid  to  extraordinary  merit* 
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fhat  which  is  moft,  we  call  the  lEgbJiyk;  and 
that  which  is  betwixt  the  two,  is  the  Middle 
Jlyle;  and  thefe  make  the  three  general  co- 
lours, or  charadiers,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  of  ftyle*. 

The  firft  kind  is  fo  little  ornamented,  th^t 
It  appears  not  to  be  ornamented  at  all,  and 
to  be  no  better  than  common  fpeech ;  fof" 
it  has  no  ambitious  ornaments,  as  they  may 
be  Called,  nothing  prominent,  or,  as  it  were, 
flicking  out;  and  what  Petronius  Arbiter 
fays  of  a  good  ftyle,  will,  in  a  particular 
manner,  apply  to  this,  when  it  is  brought  to 
perfeftion — *  naturali  pulchritudine  exfur- 
^  git  f/  This  is  fo  true,  that  a  man,  not 
learned  in  the  critical  art,  or  who  has  not 
formed  a  tafte  by  much  reading  and  ob- 
fervation,  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  all 
is  nature  in  this  ftyle,  and  no  art  at  alL 
But^  when   be   oomes  to   try  to  imitate 


*  This  u  the  way  tkot  the  HalicarBaiCaa  has  pro* 
Cicded  10  coafidering  ftyle — l*&xcfCFyoc  tii»  >^f  U^  r^^^ 

ro9  fisTc^v  mrm     »igi  rri^  intornroi  t»  AufAordcM;;  cap.  33* 

f  Satjric^imimtk* 

o  2 
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it,  he  will  find  that  what  Horace  fays  ift 
true. 


Aufus  idem. 


-Sudat  muItutD»  fruflraque  laborat 


The  Halicarnaffian  tells  us*,  that  all  the 
hiftorians  of  Greece,  before  Herodotus 
who  firft  ornamented  hiftory,  wrote  in  this 
ftylef ;  all  the  antient  philofophers  too  of 
Greece,  who  wrote  upon  fubjedls  of  natural 
philofophy ;  and  the  whole  Socratic  fchool, 
Plato  only  excepted,  who  firft  ornamented 
philofophy,  as  Herodotus  had  done  hiftory ; 
the  antient  orators  too,  as  the  Halicarnaffian 
fays,  fpoke  and  wrote  in  this  charaiSer  of 
ftyfe:):;  and  the  fame,  no  doubt,  was  the 

*  Hfi^t  T»j?  hufOTTtTOi  Ttf  A»)fMj"0iwwf,   CHp.   7.  Ct  dc  Thu- 

cyd.  cap.  23. 

f  Such  were  Hecatseus,  Hellanicos,  and  others,  who 
wrote  what  the  Halicarnaffion  calls  Genealogical  and 
S'opical  Hijtories.  Jofephus,  in  his  firft  book  agaioft  A- 
pion»  c.  22.  has  preferved  to  us  fome  pafTages  from  He* 
cata^usy  by  which  the  learned  reader  will  judge  of  the 
^mplicit)^  of  his  ilyle.  And  there  is  a  fragment  of  Hella- 
nicus  preferved,  but  I  cannot  recolledl  in  what  author, 
which  is  ilill  more  iimple. 

X  See  Cicero,  de  clar.  Orator,  c.  /•  where  he  gives  ui 
a  hidory  of  the  progrefs  of  eloc[ueiice  in  Greece. 
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ftyle  of  the  firft  orators  of  Rome,  after 
/peaking  became  an  art  in  that  city,  which,  ^ 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  happen  till 
about  the  time  of  Ennius  the  poet,  who 
praifes  one  M.  Cornelius  Ccthegus  as  a  good 
fpeaker  *•  In  the  more  antient  times,  both. 
of  Greece  and  Rome, 

,  Cum  neque  mufarum  rcopulos.quifquam  fuperarat. 
Nee  difti  ftudiofus  erat— ~ 

as  old  Ennius  fays,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  fpeaking,  as  it  was  in  that 
way  that  all  public  affairs  were  conducted 
in  both  nations;  but  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  it  became  an  art ;  fo  that,  till 
then,  the  orators  could  not  properly  be  fai4 
to  fpeak  in  any  ^//r,  but  only  to  deliver 
their  fentiments  in  a  rude  artlefs  manner.    . 

This  fimple  ftyle  was  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, as  the  Halicarnaffian  fays  f,  by  Ly- 
fias  the  Athenian  orator;  and,  indeed,. what 
remains  of  him  well  juftifie§  the  praife 
which  this  critic  has  beftowed  upon  him. 
\n  the  narrative  particularly  he  i^  admi- 

.  *  Cicero,  dc  dar.  Orator,  c.  15.  f  Vbi/upr^^ 

03 
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rable ;  and  it  is  to  that  part  of  an  OTation 
that  this  ftyle  is  moft  fuitable.  For  if  a 
narrative  is  much  ornamented,  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  truth,  but  of  a  tale,  de- 
figned  either  to  impofe  upon  the  hearer,  or 
to  make  an  oftentatious  fhew  of  the  au- 
thor's genius.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the 
narrative  of  Homer  is  more  credible  than 
that  of  Virgil,  not  only  becaufe  .it  is  more 
circumftantial,  which  alfo  gives  a  ffcU  air 
of  truth  to  a  ftory,  but  becaufe^  it  k  kfs  or^ 
namented. 

Demoftheni^Sy  as  be  had  all  the  great  tsir 
lents  of  an  orator,  fo  he  poflefied  this  facul- 
ty, among  others,  of  writing  moft  (imply, 
and  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  art, 
though  he  was  maftet  of  every  art  belong- 
ing to  the  profefEon*  Indeed,  I  was  never 
thoroughly  convinced  of  hia  being  fb  per*-. 
&^  m  the  art,  till  I  came  to  read  the  nar« 
rative$  of -fame  of  his  orations  in  private 
caufes,  particularly  one  quoted  by  the  Hali- 
carnafiian,  from  his  oration  againft  Conofi| 
which  is  fo  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Lyfias, 
that,  as  this  critic  fays,  if  it  were  not  for 
S 
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tht  title  and  infcrlption^  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  fayj  whether  it  belonged  to  Lyfiad 
or  Demofthencd;  for  the  words^  as  well  as 
the  compofition,  afe  all  plain  a^id  fimple, 
without  trope  or  figure,  or  adfcitltions  orna- 
ment of  any  kind*  And  it  ie  full  of  the  ri 
ijBiKopj  or  etbic^  which  is  the  chief  otnament 
of  this  kind  of  ftyle,  and  is  more  perfuafive, 
at  leaft  among  the  people,  both  in  narrativ« 
and  argunient,  than  any  thing  elfe  belong- 
ing io  ftyk,  becaufe  ic  touches  the  heAft 

Afeong  the  moft  perfect  models  (^  this 
kitiA  of  ftyle  were  the  authors  of  the  new 
comedy  in  Athens,  particularly  Menander*r 
His  comedies  are  noiKr  unfortunately  loft ; 
btrt  in  Terence  we  have  excellent  imitation* 
of  Ihem,  or  rather  tranffations ;  for  (he  Ro* 
inana,  when  they  firft  began  to  write,  ftucfc 
fo  clofe  to  the  Greek  originrfs,  that  they 
tr^nffated  them*  And  Donatus,  the  com- 
mentatof  upon  Tcfencej  tells  its^,  that  Te- 
rettcc  would  hare  valued  hirtifelf  lefs  upon 


*  Djonyf.  the  Halicarnaffian  wf^  t?(  Aitiic^^iHii  inforxr9^ 
€«  12.  and  13. 

04 
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writing  a  comedy  of  his  own,  than,  upon 
tranflating  from  the  Greek.  The  ftyle  of 
Terence  is,  in  good  Latinity,  called  ^^r^^ 
fermo.  Thus  Julius  Caefar,  in  his  verfes 
upon  Terence  *,  calls  him  puri  fermonis 
amator ;  and  Terence  himfelf,  in  the  pfo-^ 
logue  to  the  Heautonttmorumenos^  calls  the 
ftyle  of  that  comedy  pura  oratio.  It  is  call- 
ed, I  think,  with  propriety  enough,  pure^ 
as  not  being  difcoloured,  or,  as  il  were, 
troubled  with  tropes  and  figures,  but  alto- 
gether fimple  and  of  one  colour.  For 
though,  in  every  good  ftyle,  there  fliould 
be  one  colour  predominant,  there  is  in  other 
ftyles  a  mixture  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
example,  though  the  general  colour  of  the 
ftyle  of  Homer  be  the  high  heroic,  yet,  ia 
many  paflages,  where  the  fubjeft  requires 
it,  the  ftyle  is  perfectly  fimple,  as  fimple 
as  that  of  Terence's  comedies.  And  it  is  a 
fault  in  Virgil's  Eneid,  that  there  is  little 
or  no  variety  of  ftyle,  all  of  it  having  more 
or  lefs  of  the  heroic  fwell.  In  fuch  works, 
a,  poet  muft  know  how  to  vary  properly  thQ 
colour  of  his  ftyle : 

•  See  Suetoniu$*s  Life  of  Terence^ 
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Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  operumque  colores 
Cur€go,  ii  nequeo  ignoroque,  poetafalutor? 

Whereas,  in  the  comedy  of  Terence,  life 
ftyle  is  all  of  the  fame  colour,  that  is,  per- 
fedly  fimple,  without  any  tumor  or  fwell; 
or,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  upon 
any  particular  occafion,  it  is  noted  as  fomc-» 
thing  extraordinary.  As  when  Chremes, 
in  the  Heautontimorumenos^  being  extremely 
provoked  againft  his  fon  for  his  diforderly 
life,  accofts  him  in  this  way ; 

'  Non  fi  ex  capite  fis  meo 
Natus,  item  ut  aiunt  Minervam  efle  ex  Jove,  ea  caufk 

inagisy 
Fatiar^  Clitipho,  flagitiis  tuis  me  infamem  fieri; 

A6t.  V.  fc.  4« 

Which  makes  Horace  fay, 

'Intcrdum  tamen  ct  vocem  comcEdia  tollit, 
Iratufque  Chremes  tamido  delitigat  ore  ♦. 

*  The  diftion  of  Terence  was,  I  believe,  as  pure  as 
tha(  of  Menahder;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
there  caii  he  nothing  purer.  But  his  fable,  and  the  tex-  * 
ture  to  his  pieces,  was  not  near  fo  pure.  For  he  tells  us, 
in  more  th^n  one  place,  Prol.  Andr,  et  ProL  Heautontim» 
that  bis  adverfaries  accufed  him  of  contaminating  his  fables, 
that  is,  of  joining  two  Greek  fables  together,  and  in  that 
way,  as  they  faid,  making  one  bad  Latin  piece  out  of  two 
Creel^  ones.  And  Donatus  has  obf^rvedy  in  his  Com.  on  thp 
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'  To  diftinguifli  this  ftyle  from  the  low 
and  the  vulgar,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  nice 
judgment;  for  that  is  the  extreme  which  it 
borders  upon ;  and  we  fee  from  Terence^a 
prologue  to  the  Phormio,  that  his  pieces 
were  iaid,  by  his  adverfaries,  to  be  writtea 


Atidrkd,  that,  befides  ooe  young  mit)  Txmphilut,  and  his 
fU9e  DmfUSj  there  is  another  foang  man,  viz.  Charinusy  in* 
trOdacedy  and  another  flave,  Byrrhiaj  who  are  not  to  he 
found  in  the  Andriah  of  Metrander ;  inAndr,  a£l.  i./i,  i. 
And,  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  all  Tcrcnce*$ 
comedies,  there  is  fomething  of  a  double  plot ;  for  there 
are  commonly  two  young  men,  two  fathers,  two  mif- 
treiTes,  and  two  cutining  flaves.  Terence,  in  fhofe  pro- 
logues I  have  quoted,  does  tiot  deny  the  charge,  and  x)nly 
juftifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  the  comic  poets  be- 
fore him,  fuch  as  Plautus  and  CaeciliiK.  And  the  trutk 
appears  to  have  been,  that  fo  perfect  a  fimplic^ty  as  that 
of  Menander's  pieces,  would  not  have  pleafed  the  tafte  of 
the  Romans  of  that  time,  which  was  little  better  than 
barbarous ;  for  the  tafte  of  all  barbarous  nations  delights 
much  more  in  variety  than  in  iimplicity  and  uniformity. 
Thus  we  fee  what  a  variety  there  is  in  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture i  not  a  gate,  not  a  window,  hardly  a  capital  of  a 
pillar,  ornamented  like  another  ;  and  it  was  the  fame  in 
the  writing  art%  Before  Shakefpeare's  time,  there  was  a 
tragedy  called  Camby/esy  which  bore  in  its  title  to  be  d 
fnojt  lament  ahlt  tragedy  ^  full  of  excellent  mirth ;  and  in  Shake- 
fpeare's  own  tragedies^,  there  is  not  wanting  mirth  fuf- 
ficient,  but  not  2\^2ky  ^excellent  ^  whether  it  were  his  own  talh^ 
Of  only  compliance  with  the  barbarous  tafie  of  hufume. 
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ienui  cratione  it  fcriptura  levl^  that  is,  in  a 
ftyte  too  fimple,  and  too  little  raifed.  But 
not  only  the  learned  critic,  but  eren  a  man 
of  good  natural  tafte,  will  perceive  the  dif- 
ference. And^  however  eafy  it  may  feem 
to  imitate  fuch  a  ftyle,  any  one  who  tries  it 
will  find,  that  it  is  true  what  Horace  fays, 

Sudct  multum,  fruflraqtie  laboret 
Aufua  idem.— — — 

Andj  indeed,  take  the  ftyle  of  Terence  al- 
together, the  expreffion  of  chara^rs  and 
numxers  in  it,  as  well  as  the  elegance  and 
wonderful  fimplicity,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  imitate  than  even  the 
ftyle  of  Homer. 

The  author,  in  Englilh,  that  has  excelled 
the  moft  in  thi«  ftyle  is  Dr.  Swift,,  in  hb 
GnlUvers  Travels;  of  which  the  narrative 
is  wonderfully  plain  and  iimple,  minute 
Ukewife,  and  circumftantial,  fo  much,  as  to 
be  diigufting  to  a  reader  without  tafte  or 
judgment,  and  the  character  of  an  Engliflv 
failor  is  finely  kept  up  in  it.  In  fhort,  it  has 
every  virtue  belonging  to  this  ftyle;  and 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  tli^t  thofe  monftrout 
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lies  fo  narrated,  have  more  the  air  of  proba- 
bility than  many  a  true  ftpry  unfkilfuUy 
told.  And,  accordingly,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  they  impofed  upon  many  when 
they  were  firft  publifhed.  The  voyage  to 
Lilliput,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  fineft  of 
them  all,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  the; 
politics  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties there.  The  debate  in  the  King's  council, 
concerning  Gulliver,  is  a  mafter-piece;  and 
the  original  papers  it  contains,  of  which  he 
fays  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  get  copies,  give 
it  an  air  of  probability  that  is  really  won- 
derful. When  we  add  to  all  this,  the  hid- 
den fatire  which  it  contains,  and  the  grave 
ridicule  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  it, 
the  moft  exquifite  of  all  ridicule,  I  think  I 
do  not  go  too  far  when  I  pronounce  it  the 
moft  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  antient  or 
modern,  that  is  to  be  found.  For,  as  to 
Lucian's  true  hiftory,  which  is  the  only  an- 
tient work  of  the  kind  that  has  come  dowix 
to  us,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  ex- 
cept the  imitation  of  the  grave  ftyle  of  the 
antient  hiftorians,  fqch  as  Herodotus ;  but 
it  wants  the  fatire  and  exquifite  ridicule  that 
h  to  be  found  in  the  Dean's  work. 
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This  plain  ftyle  is  not,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere,  much  ufed  in  our  profe  compofi- 
tions,  and  is  altogether  out  of  fafhion  in 
our  verfe.  But  it  was  not  fo  in  the  days 
of  Milton,  as  I  have  already  fhewn,  by 
examples  from  him,  and  fhall  fhew,  by 
examples  from  others  of  our  antient  poets, 
when  1  come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftyle  of 
poetry. 


igS  Th£  Origix  and        PartIL 


CHAP-     XL 

Of  the  ornamented  fiylt — Ttln^  divided  into 
two  hinds^  the  aujlere  and  (be  Jlorid.-^^ 
Ofthefrji  kind  is  the  Jyle  of  Tbueydides. 
— Cbaraaer  oftbatfyle.—Of  tbefyle  of 
Sallufi. 

THE  oppofite  ftyle  to  the  fimple  Is  that 
which  is  highly  ornamented,  and  I  di- 
\v3it  it  into  two  kinds ;  for  the  ornaments 
are  either  of  the  grave  and  fevere  kind,  or 
of  the  gay  and  florid*  Of  the  firft  fort  is 
the  ftyle  of  Thucydides,  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary, perhaps,  that  is  to  be  found ;  and,  as 
the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  the  firft  and  laft  of 
the  kind  j  for  at  the  time  the  Halicarnaflian 
wrote,  no  other  hiftorian  had  attempted  to 
imitate  him,  nor  any  orator,  except  in  part  *. 
And,  fince  the  days  of  the  Halicarnaifian, 

♦  Dc  Thncydidc  jadiclum,  c.  52.  ct  53. 
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few,  I  believe,  have  underftood  him,  but 
none  fct  him  up  as  a  model  of  imitation. 
The  fmgularity  of  his  ftyle  is  not  {o  much  in 
the  choice  of  words,  which,  however,  were 
many  of  them  obfolete  and  unufual,  even 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  as  in  the  compt>fition, 
which  is  fo    varied  by  every  figure   of 
conftruaion  arid  arrangement,  many  more 
than  the  grammarians  have  found  names 
fw,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  rung  all  the 
changes  pofliblc  upon  words.    His  fenfc 
in  the  narrative  part  of  his  hiftory  is,  I 
think,  plain  enough;  but,  in  his  fpeeches, 
the  fentences  and  arguments  are  often  fo 
crouded  and  complicated  together,  as  to  be 
a  perfe«a  riddle.     His  numbers  are  auftere, 
and  often  harfh  and  uncouth,  cheating  the 
ear  by  abrupt  daufules.     But,  though  his 
ftyle  be  thus  fmgular,  and  more  a  ruiu^ 
ftyle,  as  I  may  call  it,  than  any  that  I  know 
m  profe,  yet  it  is  ftill  profe,  and  not  poetry; 
nor  can  we  deny  that  it  is  the  ftyle  of  hifto- 
ry, though  of  an  extraordinary  kind ;  for 
the  narrative  is  altogether  hiftorical,  with- 
out being  loaded  with  epithets,  or  adbmed 
^ma\  poetical  defcriptions,  which  is  general- 
ly the  cafe  of  our  modern  hiftories;  nor 
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does  it  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  excite  the 
paffions  of  the  reader,  or  to  inftrud  him 
by  reflexions  on  events  or  the  charaSers 
of  men.  And  as  to  the  fpeeches,  all  we  can 
fay  of  them  is,  that  the  rhetoric  of  them  is 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  that  we  could 
have  wifhed  the  fame  fenfe  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  plain  words. 

Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  is  common- 
ly reckoned  an  imitator  of  Thucydides;  and 
no  doubt  he  had  read  and  ftudied  him, 
for  fome  of  the  beft  fentences  in  his  book 
are  taken  from  him.     And  his  ftyle,  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  choice  of  words,  refembles 
that  of  Thucydides ;  for  he  ufes  antiquated 
words,  and  common  words  in  an  unufual 
fenfe.     But  his  compofition  is  very  differ- 
ent; for  Thucydides  compofes  in  long  pe- 
riods, very  often  too  long,  and  fometimes 
inuch  involved  and  implicated,  fo  as  to  be 
exceedingly  obfcure;  then  his  compofition 
is  all  conneded,  both  the  periods,  and  the 
feveral    members    of   periods.       On    the 
other  hand,  Salluft  writes  infhort  fentences, 
abundantly  clear  and  perfpicuous,  but  un- 
conneded  with  one  another,  and  the  differ- 
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fent  parts  of  the  fame  fentence  likewife 
without  connefkion;  fo  that  his  compofi-* 
tion  is  gaping  and  disjointed,  and,  in  fome 
places,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  compo* 
fition.  Nor  is  there  any  author,  that  I 
kilow,  that  abounds  fo  much  in  a  figure, 
^ell  known  ambtig  the  grammarians  uhder 
the  name  of  Afyndeton.  He  is  the  firft,  as  fat. 
as  I  know,  Greek  or  Roman,  who  aiFe£ted 
this  character  of  ftylc*  We  fee  the  authors  be^ 
fore  him  ufmg  the  figure  above-mentioned'- 
upon  occafions ;  but  a  whole  hiftory,  ot 
any  other  work^  written  all  iii  that  ftyle, 
was  a  thing  Unknown  before  his  time.  Foif 
it  is  not  in  his  fpeeches  only  that  he  ufes 
this  figure  fo  much^  but  in  his  narrative^ 
Ms  refledions,  and  charafters,  with  which 
he  abounds;  fo  that  there  is  wanting  ia 
Salluft  that  diverfity  of  compofition  which 
we  obferve  in  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  in 
his  narrative  is  exceedingly  diffetent  from 
what  it  is  in  his  fpeeches.  As  to  characters 
and  reflections,  Thucydidefe  does  not  deal  in 
them ;  for  that  Was  fomething  new  with  re^ 
fpeft  to  the  matter,  which  Salluft  appears  firft 
to  h2i,ve  introduced  into  hiftoty*  Before,  his 
Vol.  III.  P 
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timCj  this  fpecies  of  writing  confined  itfdf 
to  the  narrating  of  fadls,  leaving  the  readef 
to  form  his  own  refiedions  upon  theni,  aa 
Well  as  to  judge  <rora  them  of  the  charao 
tors  of  men* 

This  cenfure  of  Safluft's  ftyld  wlfi^  1 
know,  he  thought  by  many  too  fevere  i  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  fuppott 
my  judgment  by  examples,  which  will 
ihew,  that,  in  all  the  four  parts  of  his  work 
above-mentioned,  and  which  comprehend 
the  whole  of  it,  viz.  the  narrative,  the  re- 
flexions, characters,  and  fpeeches,  the  famef- 
incoherent  and  disjointed  ftyle,  the  fame 
Jand  without  limCy  is  to  be  found- 
In  the  introdudlion  to  his  hiftory  of  Ca- 
tUine's  confpiracy,  fpeaking  of  the  Romans. 
m  the  earlieft  times  of  the  conimon wealth, 
he  fays,  *  Romani,  domi  militiasque  intenti, 

*  feftinare,  parare,  alius  alium  hortari,  ho-* 

*  ftibus   obviam  ire,    libertatem,   patriam, 
* -pareritefque  armis*  tegere.'  •  In  the  famt 
introdu£feion,  fpeaking  of  his  countrymett. 
in  later  times^  he  fays,  *  Igitur  ex  divitiis^ 
f  juventutem   luxuria   atque  avafitia  cura 
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*  fiiperbia  invaf^re ;  rapere,  confum^re ;  fu2t 

*  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere;  pudorem, 

*  pudicitiam,  divina  atqiie  humana  promif- 

*  cua,  nihil  Jierlfi  atqile  mbderati  habere/ 
In  the  defcription  of  a  battle^  which  Jugur- 
tha  fought  with  Metellusj  he  writes  thus : 

*  Numidag   alii   poftremos  Csedere;   pars  a 

*  finiftra  ac  dextera  tentate;  infenfi  adefle 
^  atque  inftare ;  omnibus  locis  Romanorum 

*  ordines  conturbare;'  c*  50.  de  bello  Jug* 
And  again,  in  his  account  of  the  fame  ac- 
tion, *  Caeterum  facies  totius  negotii  varia^ 

*  incerta,  focda  atque   riiiferabilis;   difpeffi 

*  a  fuis  pars  cedere^  alii  infequi  5  neque  fig-» 

*  na,  ileque  ofdines  obfervare  j  ubi  quem- 

*  que    periculum  ceperat,   ibi  refiftere   ad 

*  propulfare  j  arma,  tela,  equi,  viri,  hoftes^ 

*  cives  permixti ;  nihil  confilio^  neque  im- 

*  perio  agi ;  fors  omnia  rcgerej'  c.  51* 
Thefe  may  fuffice  for  fpecimens  of  his  nar- 
rative ftyle.  In  his  refledions,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  philofophy  of  hjs  hiftory,  the 
liyle  is  of  the  fame  kind*     *  Avaritia  fidemj 

*  probitatem^  caeterafque  artis  bonas  fubver- 

*  tit  J  pro  his  fuperbiam,  crudelitatem^  d^os 

*  negligerei  omnia  venalia  habere  edocuit. 

*  Ambitio  ;inultos  mortales  falfoS  fieri*  fube- 

•  Pa 
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*  git;  aliud   claufum  in  pedore,  aliud  m 

*  lingua  promptum  habere ;  amicitias  ini- 

*  raicitiafque  non  ex  re,  fed  ex  commodo 

*  aefturaare ;  magifque  vultum,  quam  ingc- 

*  nium  bonum  habere }'  Bell.  Cat.  c.  lo. 
His  characters  are  as  deficient  in  copula- 
tives as  either  his  narrative  or  his  refleftions. 
For  proof  of  this  I  need  go  no  farther  than 
the  charafter  of  Catiline,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  hiftory  of  that  confpiracy :  *  Corpus  pa- 

*  tiens  inedia?,  vigiliae,  algoris,  fupra  quara 

*  cuique  credibile  eft.  Animus  audax,fubdo- 

*  lus,  varius,  cujus  rei  libet  fimulator  ac  diffi- 

*  mulator;   alieni  appetens,  fui   profufus^ 

*  ardens  in   cupiditatibus  j  fatis  loquentiae, 

*  fapientiag  parum.  Vaftus  animus,  immo- 
'  derata,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  femper  cu- 

*  piebatj'c.  5.  InhischaradersofCsefarand 
Cato,  he  has  joined  to  this  ihort  and  disjoint- 
ed compofition  a  ftring  oiantitbefes :  *  Caefar 

*  beneficiis  ac  munificeatia  magnus  habeba- 
*^tur;  integritate  vit:E  Cato.     Ille  manfue- 

*  tudine  et  mifericordia  clarus  fadtus ;  huic 

*  feveritas  dignitatem  addiderat.  .Caefar 
^  daijdo,  fublevando,  ignofcendo ;  Cato  ni- 

*  hil,largiundo  gloriam  adeptus;  in  altero 

*  miferis  perfugium,  in  altero  malis  perni- ' 
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*  cies  J  illius  facilitas^  hujus  cpnftantia  lau- 
^  dabatur ;'  Ce  54. 

The  rhetorical  ftyle  leaft  of  all  admits  of 
this  gaping  compofition,  becaufe  it  demands 
a  flow,  and  a  roundnefs,  proper  to  fill  the 
ears  of  the  people.  Yet  Salluft  is  the  fame 
in  his  fpeeches,  or  very  little  different  frorn. 
what  he  is  in  the  pther  parts  of  his  work. 
What  orator  of  Greece  or  Rome,  that  had 
any  reputation,  ever  began  an  oration  to 
the  people  in  the  manner  that  Salluft  makes 
Memmius  the  tribune  begin  his :   *  Multa 

*  debortantur  a  vobis,  Quirites,  ni  ftudium 

*  reipublicse  omnia  fuperet ;  opes  fadioius, 

*  veftra  patientia,  jus  nullum ;  ac  maxume 

*  quod  innocentise  plus  periculi,  quam  ho- 

*  noris  eft;'  de  BelL  Jug»  c,  31.  If  he  had 
not  put  this  ftyle  into  the  mouth  of  Mem-f 
miusj  who,  he  tells  us,  at  that  time  was  a 
gre^t  i^nd  powerful  orator,  I  ftiould  have 
thc^ught  that  what  he  makes  Marius  fay  to 
the  people^  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  his 
rude  and  incompofed  manner  of  fpeakingj 
for  he  was  intirely  unlearned,  and  a  pro- 
fefled  defpifer  of  the  Greek  arts.  He  makes 
J^ml^eak  thus:  *  Non  funt  compofita  vcr- 

p  3 
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*  ba  mea;,  parum  id  facio;   ipfa  fe  virttisi 

*  fatis  oftendit;  illis  artificip  opus  eft,  uti 

*  turpiafa£taorationetegant:  Nequelitteras 

*  Graecas  didici ;  parqm  placebat  eas  difcere, 
^  quippe  quae  ad  virtutem  dodoribus  pihi| 

*  profuerunt.  At  ilia  multo  optuma  reipublii 

*  cse  dodlus  fum ;  hoftem  ferire,  prapfidis^ 
^  agitare;  nihil  metuere,  nifi  turpem  fa-R 
^  mam ;  hyemem  et  seftatem  juxta  pati ;  hu-? 

*  mi  requiefcere ;  eodem  tempore  inopiam  e^ 
<  laborem  tolerare;'  c,  85.  But  it  is  evideixt 
that  the  ftyle  of  this  fpeech,  no  lefs  than  of 
every  other  fpeech  in  tlie  book,  is  intirelv 
hjs  owut       ^ 

Not  only  in  the  fpecches,  but  in  every 
part  of  an  hiftorical  work,  fuch  a  bounding, 
l^opping  compofition  is  utifuitable:  Fir^^^ 
becaqfe  it  has  no  fweetnefs  or  flpvir  j  and, 
Jecqndl)\  bgcaufe  it  has  np  gravity  or  dig- 
nity, iiich  as  the  hiftorical  ftyle  requires: 
Nor  do  I  know  any  kind  of  writing  that  it 
is  fit  for,  except  the  epiftolary,  which  ought 
to  have  the  air  of  being  unpremeditated, 
vyithout  ftudy  of  cpmpofition  or  ornament 
of  any  kind,  Salluft  has  preferved  to  us  an 
original  letter  of  Lentulus,  one  of  Catir 
line's  aiTociates,  writte;i  Iq   that  w^migr. 
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][t  wis  addrefTed  to  CatiUnei  and  is;  ia  thefe 
words  :  ^  Quis  tim^  ex  eo  quein  ad  te  mifl 
^  (DOgnofces ;  fac  cogite9  in  quanta  ca}amitate 
^  fis^  et  mcminerii  tc  virumj  confideres 
^  quid  tuae  rationes  poflulent :  Auxilium 
^  pejtas  ab  omnibus,  etiam  ab  infimis ;'  de 
BelU  Cat.  43,  This  is  a  very  proper  ftyle 
for  a  letter;  but,  I  think,  very  improper  for 
;a  hiftoryj  nor  is  it  juftifiable  by  any  good 
authority.  For,  except  Salluft  and  Taci'- 
jtus,  no  antient  hiftorian  has  ufed  it;  nor 
prater  or  poet,  except  upon  particular 
occafions.  But,  though  I  be  thus  fevcre 
upon  the  ftyle  of  Salluft,  it  muft  not  be 
imagirjed  that  I  think  meanly  of  him  as  an 
hiftorian ;  for  I  efteem  his  matter  as  much 
as  I  blame  his  ftyle.  His  narrative,  though, 
I  think,  ill  compofed,  is  clear  and  diftind ; 
hisi  re^edions  are  fenfible  and  judicious, 
particularly  thgfe  upon  the  ftate  of  the  JRo-^ 
man  commonwealth,  and  the  manners  of 
that  people.  For,  as  to  his  philofqphy,  I 
think  it  is  no  better  than  comnion  place; 
?md,  though  it  had  beSn  better,  I  think  it 
might  have  been  fpared.  His  fpeeches  arc, 
In  my  judgment,  by  far  thp  beft  part  of 
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the  work;  and  there  are  more  fplendid  fen- 
tences  to  be  picked  from  them  than  from 
thofe  of  any  hiftorian  or  orator  that  I  know. 
Julius  Caefar's  fpeech  in  the  fenate,  upon 
the  fubjetft  of  the  punilhment  to  be  inflided 
on  the  confpirators,  is  a  mafter-piece ;  nor 
do  I  know  any  thing  of  the  kind,  antient 
or  modern j  in  which  there  are  arguments 
more  plaufible,  or  fentences  of  greater 
weight  and  gravity.  And,  though  the  com- 
pofition  be  clearly  his  own,  and  not  that  of 
Caefar,  I  am  perfuaded  the  niatter  is  from 
Cajfar.  Thus  much,  at  leaft,  we  are  fiire 
of,  from  Cicero's  fpeech  on  the  fame  occa-s^ 
fion,  that  what  he  makes  Julius  fay  of  a  fu^ 
ture  (late,  was  actually  faid  by  him, 

• 
This  opinion  of  Salluft,  and  the  differ-^ 
cnce  I  make  betwixt  his  fpeeches  and  the 
reft  of  his  hlftory,  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  of  his  own  time,  at 
ieaft,  of  the  next  age;  for  fo  I  underftand 
a  paftage  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician's  decla- 
mations, Lib.  3.  in  pf aefatione,  where,  ipeak-? 
ing  of  the  different  talents  of  men,  he  fays, 
^  VirgU's  happy  genius  forfook  him  in  profe, 
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•  Cicero's  eloquence  deferted  him  in  verf^j' 
then  he  adds,  *  Oratlones  Salluftii  in  hono- 
^  rem  hiftoriarum  leguntur:'  The  fenfe'of 
which  t7ords  I  take  to  be,  that  it  was 
chiefly  his  orations  which  4id  honour  tq 
liis  hiftoryf 


ti^         T»E  Oj^jQm  ANji       fmXk 


CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Jlyle  of  Tacitus — TbatfyU  confdered 
by  many  as  a  model — Not  an  original Jlyle^ 
hut  an  imitation  of  Sallujin-^^eneral  obfer-' 
vations  upon  it — Particular  example^ — Of 
jbis  ungonneEted  compofttion — Of  abrupt 
and  barJh-^Of  obfcur^  brevity — -Of  of 

feSlation  in   the   exprej/iouy  and  obfcurity 
thence  arijing — Compared  in  this  refpeSl 
with  Julius  Cafar.-^^Poetical  diction  of 
Tacitus — Poetical  defcription-^^aintnef^ 
(ind  affcElation   of  fmartfiefsj — Praife  of 
Tacitus  as  to  his  mcitter^^Some  things  al^ 

fo  in  his  fyk  commendable. — EjfeSl  tf>af 
the  imitation   of  him  has   had  upon   the 

Jlyle  of  modern  writers. — ^be  beji  imita^ 
fion  of  him  is  in   Mr*  Mallefs  Lif$  of 
Chancellor  Beacon. 

THE  next  author  I  fhall  mention,  re^- 
markable  for  the  kind  of  ftyle  of 
which  I  am  now  (peaking,  is  Tacitus,  an 
author  of  fo  high  reputation  ^t  prcfent,  that 
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J  have  thought  proper  to  beftow  an  intire 
phapter  upon  him.  No  body  eyer  thought 
pf  fetting  him  up  for  a  mo4el  of-  ftyle,  till 
Juftus  Lipfms  brought  him  into  fafhion, 
^nd,  by  imitating  him,  wrote  a  flyle  very 
l3ifferent  from  that  of  the  other  fcholars^of 
the  age,  and  different  even  from  what  he 
himfelf  wrote-  in  his  younger  days,  From 
that  time  Tacitus  has  been  the  model  of 
the  French  writers,  as  many  of  them  as  had 
learning  enough  to  underftand  him,  and  of 
^  great  many  Britifli,  who  have  imitated 
hiw  either  diredly  from  the  original,  or  at 
fecQi^d-hand  from  the  French.  What  I  fhall 
fay,  therefore,  pf  his  ftylc  will  not,  I  know, 
pleafe  the  manv ;  but  for  them,  as  I  have 
fixore  tl^ai^  Q^cq  faid,  I  do  not  write^ 

Tacitus  biinfelf  was  no  original,  though 
the  •contrary  is  generally  believed;  for  he 
plainly  imitates  the  author  l^ft  mentioned, 
Salluft.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from 
particular  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  which 
he  has  borrowed  from  Salluft,  as  has  been 
pbferved  by  the  commentators,  but  froni 
the  general  colour  and  complexion  pf  h\^ 
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ftyle*.  And,  indeed,  there  was  at  that 
time  no  other  hiftorian,  either  Greet  or  La-» 
tin,  who  had  written  in  ths^t  ftyle  j  for,  as 
I  obferyed  before,  the  compofition  of  Thu-* 
'  cydides,  though  affedting  the  fame  chvac-^ 
ter  of  ftyle,  is  very  different  from  th|it  pf 
Salluft,  or  hi§  imitjitor  Tacitus 

Befjdes  this  imitation  of  Salluft,  there  is 
in  Tacitus  a  great  tindure  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  fchools  of  declaniation,  the  faihionahlQ 


f  I  will  give  two  or  three  examples  of  this. — Every 
body  who  has  ftudied  Salluil  knows,  that  the  ftyle  i(i 
which  he  defcribes  charadlers  is  remarkable :  Here  is 
one  from  Tacitus^  which  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  that 
manner*  It  is  the  char^^r  of  Sejanus  i  <  Corpus  ills  k- 
'  borum  tolerans ;  animus  ^u^suc,  fui  obtegens,  in  alios 

*  criminator;  juxta  adulatio  et  fuperbia^;^  palam  compo- 

*  iitus  pudor  ;  iatus  ftimma  apifcendi  libido;*  Ann.  Lib. 
iv.  c.  I.    The  character  of  Galba  is  given  in  the  ikme« 
manner  by  antithefis:    *  Pecuniae   aliense  non  appetens, 

*  fuaeparcus,  publicae  avarus;'  Hift.  Lib.  i.  c.  49.  Hi^ 
defcriptions  too  are  often  in  the  ilyle  of  Salluft,  that  is, 
in  fingle  unconnected  words,  as  ii\  ;hc  defcription  of  the 
rout  of  an  army  :  *  Non  arma,  non  o.rdo,  non  coniilium  ; 
'  fed  pecorum  modo,  trahi,  occidi,  capi;'  Ann.  Lib.  i. 
c.  25.  In  the  fame  manner  Salluft  defcribes  the  fame 
thing:  •  Sequi,  fuffcr?,  pcc^di,  capi,  ccjui,  viri,  adfli6li^^\ 
p.  Jug.  c.  101. 
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ftyle,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  obferve,  of  that 
age ;  and  it  is  from  thence  chiefly  that  the 
differences  to  be  obferved  betwixt  his  flyle 
and  that  of  Salluft,  in  whofe  time  the  de- 
clamatory ftylc  was  not  fo  much  iil  fafhion, 
arife. 

There  is  one  lault  in  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus 
which  is  obvious,  and  will  ftrike  every  man 
of  fenfe,  though  he  have  not  ftudied.the 
rules  of  writing.  It  is  this^  that  he  draws 
cur  attention  too  much  to  his  ftyle.  This  is 
fo  tru^  that  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
man  who  had  only  ftudied  the  great  antient 
matters  of  compofition,  fuch  as  Demofthe- 
nes,  CicerOj  Julius  Caefar,  or  any  other 
-who  has  written  in  a  plain  natural  manner, 
vrould  at  firft,  when  he  came  to  the  reading 
of  Tacitus,  be  employed  almoft  intirely 
about  the  words,  wondering  at  the  ftrange- 
nefs  of  the  compofition,  fo  different  from 
-what  he  had  been  accuftomed  to,  or,  per- 
haps, admiring  and  falling  in  love  with  it, 
as  Lipfius  did. 

Now,  the  greateft  praife,  in  my  opinion, 
that  can  be  beftowed  upon  any  ftyle  is,  that 
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we  are  Carried  away  by  the  fenfe  and  argu^ 
ilient^  without  attending  to  the  words*  Thii 
is  the  p^uliar  praife  of  Demofthenes^  whofd 
Words  are  all  of  common  ufe,  and  feem  on- 
ly put  together  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  meaning  clearly  and  diftindlyi  ^Jor^ 
tinlefs  we  know  fomething  of  the  critical 
art,  do  we  perceive  any  art  at  all  in  a  com- 
pofition,  the  moft  artificial  which  is  to  b^ 
found  in  profe.  The  beauties^  therefore,  ot 
Bemofthenes's  ftyle  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  genuine,  being  fuch  as  are  not  pro-^' 
minent^  and  do  not  ftick  out,  as  it  were^ 
from  the  body  of  the  work—*  Quae  noii 

*  extra  corpus  orationis  eminent,'  to  ufe  the 
expreflion  of  a  very  elegant  writei**,  but 
are  fo  incorporated  with  it,  that,  though  the 
effeds  of  them  be  felt  by  every  one,  the  art 
is  only  perceived  by  the  critic — *  Grandis, 

*  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  pudica  oratio  non  eft 

*  maculofa,  nee  turgida,  fed  natutali  pul- 

*  chritudine  exfurgit  f  /  Now,  this  natural 
beauty  of  ftyle  is  certainly  not  predominant 
in  Tacitus ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  ftudies,  like  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 

♦  Petron,  Arbit.  Satyric.  f  M«  ^^^^ 
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JlehearfaJ^  t6  eli^Uaie  &fid  furprife  by  a  kind 
of  compofition,  which  is  any  thing  but 
flain  arid  naturah  And,  If  the  art  of  Taci- 
tus's  ftyle  were  good,  which,  I  think^  it  is 
not,  It  is  too  Gonfpicuous}  fo  that  he  wants 
the  greateft  art  of  all  in  fpeaking  and  wri-* 
ting,  which  is  to  conceal  art* 

Another  general  obfervatiori  I  would  make 
upon  Tacitus's  ftyle  is^  that  though  the  chief 
thing  to  be  ftudied  in  compofition  is  not  the 
pleafureof  the  ear,  nor  what  is  called  a  flow 
of  words,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  negle^ed ) 
atnd  much  left  ought  a  writer  to  afFed:  to 
diftinguifh  himfeif  by  a  compofition  abrupt 
and  gaping,  and  altogether  harlh  and  oflfen- 
five  to  the  ear;  and  yet  this  is  the  moft  dif- 
tingulflbing  charadterifttc  of  Tacitus's  ftyle^ 
and  in  this  he  has  far  furpafled  his  origi- 
nal, it  being  generally  the  fate  of  imitators^ 
that,  if  there  be  any  fault  in  the  model, 
they  aggravate  and  make  it  worfe, 

i  will  now  proceed  to  gire  examples  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Tacitus's  ftyle,  as  I  did 
of  thofe  of  Sallufty  beginning  with  bis  un- 
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connefted  compofition^  fo  uncorih^edted^ 
abrupt,  atld  broken,  that  it  hardly  deferveS 
the  name  of  compojiiion.  My  firft  ex- 
imjple  fhail  be  the  very  beginning  of  his 
work,  I  mean  his  introduAion  to  his  An- 
nals^ where  one  fliould  have  expected  fbme 
kind  of  flow  and  fmoothnefs  of  compofi-* 
tion,  fuch  as  We  find  In  other  authors,  ever! 
in  thofe  who,  in  other  parts  of  their  work, 
ftudy  compofition  very  little  *.  He  begins 
thus :  *  Urbem  Romam  a  principio  regeS 

*  habuere.     Libertatem  et  Gohfulatiim   L* 

*  Brutus  inftituit,      Didatur^    ad  tempuS 

*  fumebantur;  neque  Deccmviralis  poteftas 

*  ultra  biennium^  neque  tribunorum  mili^ 

*  turn  confulare  jus  diu  valuit.  Non  Cin-* 
^  nsB,  non  SuUae  lt)ngi  dominatio ;  et  Pom^ 

*  peil  Grafflque  poteritia  cito  in  Caefarem ; 
*'  Lepidi  atqU6  Antonii  arma,  in  Auguftum 

*  Ariflotle,  in  his  abftrufe  philofephical  works>  which 
ite  intended  only  for  the  ufe  of  his  feholars>  has  no- 
thing that  can  be  called  compofition,  though  it  deferves 
that  na^e  as  well  as  a  greit  part  of  Tacitus's  hifldry. 
But,  in  his  popular  works,  and  particularly  in  the  exor-* 
diums  of  them,  there  is  very  gOod  COmpofitioiii  as  vk 
the  beginning  of  his  book  of  poetry* 
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ceflere/  In  what  he  calls  his  hiftory, 
wherie  it  is  cdmmonljr  thought,  butj  ^  in 
my  judgment^  without  reafoil,  that  thq 
coittpoAtion  is  more  copious  and  flowing^ 
he  enters  upon  his  fubjed):  in  this  manner ; 

*  Opus   aggredior  opimum  cafibus,   atrox 

*  prseliis^  difcors   fedltionibus,    ipfa   etiam 

*  pace  faevum.     Quatuor  principes  ferro  in- 

*  terempti.     Tria  bella  civilia,  plura  exter- 

*  na^  ac  plerumque  permixta.     Profperae  in 

*  orientei  adverfos  in  occidente  res.     Tur* 

*  batum  Illyricum ;  Gallise  nutantes;  per- 
^  domita  Britannia,  et  ftatim  miffa ;  coortae 
^  in  nos  Sarmatarum  ac  Suevorum  gentes, 
^  nobilitatus  cladibus  mutuis  Dacus.     Mota 

*  etiam  prope  Parthorum  arma  falfi  Nero- 
^  nis  ludibriok     Jam  verb  Italia  novis  cladU 

*  bus,  vel  poft  longam  faeculorum  feriem 

*  repetitis,  afflida.     Hauftse  aut  obrutae  ur* 

*  bes  fo^cundiffima  Campaniae  ora.    Et  urbs 

*  incendiiJi  vaftata,  confumptis  antiquifllmis 

*  delubris,  ipfo  capitolio    civium  manibus 

*  incenfo.  PcUutae  Gaeriinonias ;  magna 
%  adulteria ;  plenum    exiliis  mare ;   infedti 

*  caedibus  fcopuli ;  atrocius  in  urbe  faevitum.* 
A  little  after  fpeaking  of  prodigies  that  hap-< 
pened  about  that  time, — *  Coelo  terraqus 

Vol,  III.  Q^ 
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*  prodigia,  et  fulminuhi  monltus,  et  futu- 
^  roram  praefagia,  lasta,   triflia,  ambigua^t 

*  manifefta/  Upon  this  paffage,  I  cannot 
help  fetting  down  the  remark  of  his  tranfla- 
tor  and  great  admirer,  Mr.  Gordon.     *  In 

*  this,'  fays  he,  *  there  is  an  infinite  pathos. 

*  What  can  be  more  folemn,  founding,  and 

*  fublime,  even  in  Lucretius  ?' 

Let  any  man  compare  thefe  exordiums  of 
Tacitus  with  the  exordium  of  Livy,  or 
even  of  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  Tacitus  is 
thought  by  fome  to  have  imitated,  and  the 
difference  will  appear  ftriking;  and  let  him 
compare  them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
exordiums  of  Salluft,  and  he  will  perceive 
a  great  refemblance,  and  that  it  is  Salbft 
whom  he  has  imitated  in  this  disjointed 
ftyle,  and  not  Thucydides. 

The  narrative  of  hiftory  fhould  certainly 
be  put  together  with  fome  kind  of  art ;  and 
there  fliould  be  a  certain  dignity  in  the 
compofition,  as  well  as  the  words.  But 
Tacitus  narrates  in  this  mapner  in  his  hifto- 
ry, for  from  thence  I  chufe  to  take  my  ex- 
amples, for  the  reafon  above  given :  *  In- 
r  3 


«  tetita  aviltf  Vfter^  isArmmMk^    Vocula 

*  OeWubam^  alqw  ind^  Novefiw»>  cpnoeiKrf 

*  CivUiiS  capU  Geldubam,     Mpx  haiwl  F^*' 

*  Oil    Npv^fio,    eqveftri    prgglio    profperi$ 

*  Ci^rtabjitV  Agaipr^^  Nee  Sequani  4etr€c- 

*  tay^re  certanwea*     FprtuiMrt^ielioribiis  af- 

*  fuit.    Fufi  WngpAes,  Sabiwi?  fcftlnatum 
5  teqaerd   praeUuQi)    pari   £9rmidiae    defb- 

*  ruit  fj'  &(?f     To  quote  more  wpiUd  be  to 
jlfjiofcribe  a  gr«dt  part  of  the  work. 

•  Suph  (hort  feutencesy  or  rather  mutilated 
ft0tmi:^4  <mpyfata  fententi^^^  as  Seneca 
«i]i$  ijfewa  t^  can  be  faid  with  propriety  to  be 
^OflJytb^  iwiteriak  of  eompofitiQa::  And,  had 
there  ibcm  nothing  preferyed  lOf  Tacitus  but 
»,  few  fra(pBWt5  pf  tbi^  fcini,  a»d  if  I  had 
not  known  )m  tajfte^^f  iJyle,  afld  »AiiJiisr  of 
writing,  I  fhould  have  thought  that  thefe 
were  4^7  h«ft4s,  pr  i»«B^pr«idu«a$  of  what 
be  w*8  ajfterwwds  tp  put  t»g€ther  in  regu- 
fer  oOffl^piitieB. 

*  HiAor.  Lib.  iv.  c«  36. 

t  Ibid.  t.67.  ' 

X  Senec,  Philo£  JSpiH^  ji4« 
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In  the  fpeeches  there  is  fomething  more 
of  compofition ;  but  thefe  like  wife  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  cut  into  fhort  fentences^ 
commonly  in  the  form  of  interrogation^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  fchools  of  declama- 
tion. Thus  the  Pannonian  legions,  when 
they  mutinied,  were  addrefled  by  their  offi- 
cers: *  Quoufque  filium  imperatoris  obfide- 
'•  bimus  ?  Quis  certaminum  iinis  ?  Percen- 

*  nione  et  Vibuleno  facramentum  diduri 

*  fumus  ?  Percennius  et  Vibulenus  flipendia 

*  militibus,  agros  emeritis  largientur  ?  De- 

*  nique,  pro  Neronibus  et  Drufis  imperium 

*  populi  Romani  capeflent  ?  Quin  potius  ut 

*  noviffimi  in  culpam,  ita  primi  ad  pccni* 

*  tentiam  fumus?  Tarda  funt  qua^  in  com- 

*  mune  expoftulantur :    Privatam   gratiam 

*  ftatim  mereare,  ftiatim  recipias  *.' 

In  fome  of  the  paflages  I  have  quoted,  the 
fentences  are  not  pnly  fhort,  but  abrupt, 
and  ending  harflily  and  unexpectedly ;  fb 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Seneca  the 
rhetorician  fays  of  the  ftyle  of  Fabianus,  a 
declaimer  of  his  time ;  *  Quaedam  tam  fu- 

•  vAnnal^  Lib,  i,  c.  zS. 
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*  hko  definunt,  ut  non  brevia  fint  fed  abrup- 
-'  ta  V  And  what;  Seneca  the  philofopher 
.fays,  fpeaking  of  the  compofition  of  certain 
writers  of  his  time,—-*  Quidam  praefradam 
-*  etafperamprobant,difturbantdeindiiftria, 

*  fi  quid  placidius   effluxit.     Nolunt   fine 

*  falebra  efle  junduram  j  virilem  putant  et 

*  fortenx   quae  aurem   inaequalitate  percu- 

*  tiat  f  /  Of  this.  I  will  only  give  two  more 
inftances,  out  of  innumerable  that  might 
l)e  given  i  For  it  is  evident  that  he^afFeded 
thofe  harfli  claufules,  having  a  pleafure,  as 
it  would  feem,  to  furprife  the  reader,  by  dif- 

^appointing  his  expedlation,  and  cheating  his 
ear.  In  giving  the  charader  of  one  Vi  - 
nius,  he  fays,  that  he  was — *  Audax,  calli- 

*  dus,  promptus,  et  prout  animum  intendiffet 
^  pravus  aut  induftrius  eadem  vi  J/  Again, 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  Aatonius  the 
general  of  'Vltellius  faid  to  his  troops,  when 
they  were  in  pofleffion  of  Verona,  which 
they  had  a  mind  to  fack  and  pillage,  and 


♦  Lib.U.  Controvcrf,  winitia. 

f  Epiilol.  114, 

J  Hiilor.  I4b,  it  c.  48, 

Q.3 


vLi(i6tA\Ag\j  iftett^Srds  did  fO<  b*  %«, 
^  V6(iat08Jidc6ilctoii(JftiAfttbriiU«  allcxjuitur 

*  inagnific!^  vidldres,  Vlftd*  cleiftcnter,  dfe 

*  Cfeittoiiiitttieutnim*/  Wh«€f,b<wdert6 
make  Ae  kft  member  df  the  fentetice  4*  ihbit 
and  abrupt  as  poffible,  he  had  made  It  db- 
fciire;  for  ydU  muft  be  Well  acquaiiited  with 
Tacitils's  idioms,  to  know  that,  by  the  6x.^ 
prefljon  de  Cremona  neutrtan^  he  means  that 
Atitonius  faid  nothing  at  all  of  Cremona, 
neither  in  the  way  of  praife  or  cehfure,  in-* 
tending,  a§  the  event  Ihewed,  to  leave  the 
foidiers  to  follow  their  own  inclination  witH 
re^eft  to  that  town. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obferve  anbther 
fault  in  Tacitus*s  flyle,  namely,  an  obfcure 
brevity^  This,  with  the  other  peculiarly 
ties  above-mentioned,  is  imputed  to  Sal- 
luft  by  Seneca  the  philpfopher,  in  the 
cpillle  above  quoted,  in  thefe  words :  ^  Sal-* 

*  luftio  vigente  amputatae  fententise,  et  ver- 

*  ba  ante  expeSatam  cadentiam,  et  obfcura 

*  brevitas  fuere  pro  ttultu.'     Aftd,  As  imita-. 
tors  commonly  aggravate  the  faults  <tf  their 

•  Kiftor.  LIb«  iiu  c*  jz. 
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priginali  fo,  compared  with  Tacitus,  Salluft 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  clear  and  perfpiquous 
writer.  For  Tacitus  has  fo  many  fhort  and 
elliptical  expreilions,  that  he  may  be  faid  to 
write  a  kind  of  fliort-hand  ftyle.  Thus, 
fpeaking  of  the  diffimulati#n  and  feigned 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  nobility,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Auguftus,  and  the.acceffion  of 
Tiberius,  he  fays,—*  Quanto  quis  illuftrior, 
^  tanto  magis  falfi  ac  feftinantes,  vultuque 

*  compofito,  ne  laeti  exceflu  Principis ;  neu 

*  triftiorprimordio,  lacrymas,gaudium,quae- 

*  ftus,  adulatione  mifcebant  * :'  Where  the 
word  primordio'  has  no  meaning  at  all,  un- 
lefs  we  fupply  principatus  Tiberii.  Again, 
fpeaking  of  Primus  Antonius,  the  geheral 
of  Vitellius,  his  behaviour  after  the  taking 
of  Cremona,  he  fays, — ^  Primus  Antonius 

*  nequaquam  pari  innocentia  poft  Cremo- 

*  nam  agebat  f ;'  Where,  unlefs  you  fupply 
the  word  captam^  thefe  is  no  fenfe  in  the 
paflage, 

♦  Annal.  Lib.  i.  c.  7. 
f  Hiftop.  Lib.  iii.  c.  49. 

Q.4 
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Another  caufe  of  obfciirity  in  this  author 
is,  the  affedation  of  expreffing  common 
things  in  an  uncoihmon  manner;  as  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and 
particularly  of  the^lake  Mcjeris,  he  calls  it 
^  Lacus  efFoflk  humo,  fuper-fluentis  Nili  re** 

*  ceptaculum,  atque  alibi  anguftia?,  et  pro- 

*  funda  altitudo,  nuUis  inquirentium  fpatiis 

*  pehetrabilis  *  2'  Where  all  that  is  meant 
by  this  Ihort  and  obfcure  fentence  is,  that 
the  lake  Mceris  was  in  feme  places  wiS^r, 
in  fome  narrower,  and,  where  it  was  p^r- 
row,  it  was  of  an  unfathomable  depth,  A* 
gain,  fpeaking  of  one  Celfus,  who  was  ac-^ 
cufed  before  Otho  the  Emperor  for  his  ad-? 
herepce  to  Galba,  the  preceeding  Emperor, 
^gainft  whom  Othp  had  rifen  in  rebellion 
jtrid  killed,  he  fays,—*  Celfus  qonftantcr 
^  fervatae  erga  Galbam  fidei  crimen  ponfef? 
* .  fus,  exemplum  ultro  imputavit  f :'  WherQ 
^*he  only  difficulty^  that  can  be  \s  in  the 
manner  of  the  expreffion,^  not  in  the  thing 
exprefled,     And  the  mpft  probable  meaning 

♦  Annal.  Lib.  ii.  c,  6i, 
f  Hiftpr.  Lib.  1.  c.  71. 
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that/  I  think,  can  be  put  upon  the  Vords 
(for,  when  an  author  fp  expreffes  bimfd^ 
we  can  but  giiefsat  his  meaning)  is,  that 
Celfus  not  only  cottfefled  hia  adherence  to 
Galba,  but  reproached  Otho  for  not  fliew-^ 
ing  the  fame  example  of  fidelity.  Again, 
in  defcrlbing  the  bloody  battle  betwixt  the 
troops  of  Vitellius  and  Otho,  where  the  fol- 
diers  on  the  different  fides  knew  one  an- 
other, hie   has  thefe   words:    *  Nofcentes 

*  iftter  fe,  caeteris  confpicui,  in  eventum  to^ 

*  tins  belli  certabant  *  :*  Where  the  mean-* 
ing  plainly  is,  though  Tacitus  feems  to 
have  intended  to  conceal  it  from  the  rea- 
der, that  the  foldiers  on  the  different  fides^ 
knowing  one  another,  and*  wanting  to  diC- 
tinguifli  tbemfeives,  fought  ^ach  of  them 
as  if  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  had 
depended  upon  his  fingle  valour*  Again^ 
In  his  treatife  de  morlbus  Germanorum^  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  condition  of  freedmen  amon^ 
them^  he  fays,  *  Libertl  non  multum  fupra 

•  fervos  funt,  raro  aliquid  momentum  in 

♦  domp,  nunquam  in  f  Jvitate,  exceptis  dunn 

*  fliftqn  Lib,  ii.  c.  4^i^ 
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^  taxat  lis  gentibus  quse  regnantuir  i  ibt 

*  eoim  et  fuper  ingenuos,  et  fuper  nobiles 

*  afcendunti  apud  c^teros  imparls  libertini 

*  libertatis  argumentum  funt  * :'  Whcrc) 
from  the  context,  and  whole  fenfe  of  the 
paflage,  not  from  the  words,  the  meaning 
appears  to  be,  that  in  all  thofe  German 
ftaces,  except  thofe  which  were  under  regal 
government,  the  unequal  condition  of  freed- 
men  was  a  proof  of  the  value  of  liberty. 
In  the  fame  place,  a  little  after,  fpeaking  of 
the  German  way  of  pofleffing  their  lands, 
he  fays^  *  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab 

*  uniVerfis  per  vices  occupantur,  quos  mox 

*  inter  fe  fecundum  dignationem  partiun* 

*  tur/  This  h  never  Ihould  have  under- 
ftood,  if  I  could  not  have  explained  it  from 
the  paflage  of  an  author  who  writes  plainly 
and  naturally ;  I  mean  Csefar,  who,  in  the 
account  he  has  given  us  of  the  manners  of 
the  Germans,  Lib.  vi.  de  B.  Gallico,  tells  us, 
that  the  magiflrates  among  them  madb  a 
diftribution  every  year  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  to  each  tribe  or  family,  and  they 
no  doubt  would,  as  Tacitus  fays,  fobdivide 
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it  among  ihemiielyes^  giving  tp  tath*  ikiaa 
according  to  his  dignity.  I  Will  fubj6ia 
Csfat's  words,  froto  which  we  niay  fee  the 
difference  between  a  plain  natural  accouAt 
of  a  thing,  and  the  fame  account  given  with 
ah  affeded  and  obfcure  brevity:  *  Agricul-f- 
^  turse  n6n  ftudent}  neque  quifquam  agri 

*  lilodum  certum  ac  fines  proprios  habet ; 
^  fdd  magiftratuft  in  annos  fmgulos  gentibus 
^  nationibufque  homiiium,  qui  una  coierunt, 
^  quantum  eis  et  qu6  loco  vifum  eft,  attri- 
f  buunt  agri,  atqitie  anno  poft  alto  tranfire 

*  cogunt/  Again,  in  the  fame  book,  fpeak** 
ing  of  the  fituation  of  the  Catti  in  Gcrma-* 
toy,  he  has  thcfd  Wotds :  ^  Catti  initium  fe-- 
«  dis  ab  Hercynio  faltu  inchoant,  non  ita 

*  cflfufis  ac  paluftribus  locis,  ut  cacterai  ci- 
^  vitatea,  in  quas  Germania  patefcit  ;*durant 
«  fi  quidem  colles,  paulatimque  rarefcunt; 

*  et  Cattos  fuos  faltus  Hercynius  profequi- 
^  tur  fimul  atque  deponit  *•'  The  conclu* 
fiQb  of  this  fentence  favouri  more  cf  the 
operofe  diligence  of  the  fophift  than  of  the 
gravity  t)f  the  hifli^riah ;  for  it  expi^sffes,  in 
Jt  <][uiiint  at)d  ^ificial  mant^er,  a  very  plaia 
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ikni  fitnple  thing,  namely,  that  the  territory 
of  the  Catti  extended  along  the  Hercyniaa 
foreft,  and  went  no  farther  than  that  forefL 
And,  laftly,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  reader 
with  more  examples  of  what,  indeed,  is  to 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  page  of  Tacitus,  in 
defcribing  the  form  of  our  ifland,  *  Formam 

*  totius  Britanniae  Livius  veterum,  Fabius 

*  Rufticus  recentium,  eloquentiifimi  audo- 

*  res,  oblongae  fcutulx  vel  bipenni  aflimi- 

*  lavgre  ;  et  eft  ea  fades  citra  Caledoniam^ 

*  uride  et  in  univerfum  fama  eft  trangreP 

*  fa  * ;  Where  the  fenfe  is  plain  enough; 
namely,  that  the  form  of  the  foutham  part 
of  the  ifland,  terminated  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  or  the  Scottifh  fea,  was  afcribed  to 
the  whole.  But  the  expreflion  is  not  plain 
or  natural,  but  has  much  of  what  the  Greek 
critics  call  nsfm^^ym  cr^^i^TiJCiy. 

I  have  infifted  the  more  upon  this  ob- 
fcurity  in  Tacitus,  arifing  from  an  affeda- 
ticHi  to  raife  his  ftyle  by  an  uncommon 
phrafeology,  that  I  think  it  ig  one  of  the 
%adX   diftinguiftiing   charafteriftics  of  |iia 
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ftyle.  And  the  great  difference  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  between  him  and  Thucydides  is,  that, 
though  Thucydides  be  likewife  obfcure, 
more  obfcure,  I  think,  than  Tacitus,  his 
obfcurity  is  all  in  his  orations,  arifing  froni 
his  perplexed  and  involved  enthymemas. 
For  his  narrative  is  abundantly  clear  and 
perfpicuous;  whereas  the  obfcurity  of  Ta- 
citus is  chiefly  in  his  narrative,  for  he 
wants  to  adorn  the  plaineft  fads*  Now 
an  ornamented  narrative  can  hardly  be  very 
accurate  and  diftind.  And,  as  narrative  is 
the  moll  eflential  part  of  hiftory,  it  is  thifS 
which  makes  the  commentaries  of  Julius 
Csefar^  or  even  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  though 
his  narrative  be  not  near  fo  plain  as  that  of 
Julius,  fo  much  more  valuable  than  the 
hiftory  of  Tacitus. 

Tacitus  fo  far  refembles  a  modern  ao- 
thorj  that  his  profe,  in  many  places,  is  very, 
poetical.  Speaking  of  Germanicus's  voyage, 
along  the  coaft  of  Germany,  he  fays,   *  Ac 

*  primo  placidum  aequor  mille  navium  re- 

*  mis  ftrepere,  aut  velis  impelli  *•*    This  is 

•  Annal.  Lib.  ii.  c.  23. 
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poetlcsll  painting,  not  hiftoricai  narratives 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  foil  of  Germany,  he 
lays,  *  Terra  fatis  ferax,  frugiferarum  ar^ 

*  borum  impatiens,  pecorum  foecunda^  fed 
^  plerumque  improcera,  ne  armentis  qui^ 

*  demfuus  honor,  aut  gloria  fnontisV  And,. 
a  little  after,  fpeaking  of  the  culture  of  the 
lands  in  Germany^he  tells  us,  that  they  do 
not  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  garden;  and 
he  adds,  /  Sola  terras  feges  imperaturf.* 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
capitol  under  Vefpafian,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  civil  war  betwixt  ,him  and  Vi- 
tellius,  he  tells  us,  that,  among  other  things 
that  were  thrown  into  the  foundation  of  it, 
there  were  ores  of  different  kinds,  which 
he  expreifes  in.  this  manner :  *  Metallorum 

*  primitiae  nuUis  fornacibus  vifla^,  fed  ut 

*  gignuntur  J.'     In  thefe  examples  the  dic- 
tion is  altogether  poetical,  fuch  as  is  not  to 

'  be  found  even  among  orators,  who  write 

•  Dc  Mor.  Germ,  c,  5, 

f  Ihid.  c.  2d. 

I  Hift.  Lib.  iv.  c  53, 
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chaftely  and  corredly,  but  it  is  not  to  be  tole- 
rated in  an  hiftorian.  He  abounds  ialfo 
with  poetical  defcriptions,  fome  of  them 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length:  Such  is  that 
defcribing  the  field  of  battle,  where  Varus 
and  his  legions  fell :  *  Prima  Vari  caftra  la- 
^  to  ambitu,  et  dimenfis  principiis,  trium 

*  legioniun  manus  oftentabant ;  dein  femi- 

*  ruto  valla,  humili  foffa,  accifaj  jam  reli- 
^  quids   confedifTe   intelligebantur :    Medio 

*  campi  albeiiti^  offa,  ut  fugerant,  ut  refti- 

*  terant,  disjeda  vel  aggerata ;  adjacebant 

*  fragmina  telorum,  equorumque  artus,  fi- 

*  mul  truncis  arbprum  antefixa  ora,  lucis 

*  propinquis  barbaras  arae,  apud  quas  tri- 

*  bunos,  ac  primorum  ordinum  centuriones 

*  ma^averant.  Et  cladis  ejus  fuperftites, 
^  pugnam  aut  vincula  dapfi,  rcferebant,  hie 

*  cecidijfe  legatos  ;  ilUc  rapt  as  a^ilas ;  pri" 
^  mum  ubi  vulnus  Varo  adadum;  ubt  infilict 

*  dextra^  et  fuo  i8u  mortem  invenerit ;  qu§ 

*  tribunali  concionatus  Arminius ;  quotpati^ 

*  hida  captivls^  quajcrobes ;  utque  Jignis  et 

*  aquiUs  per  fuperbiam  bduferit  *.'     It  is  ia 

*  Armal.  Lib.  i.  c.  6i. 
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this  way  that  Virgil  paints  the  field  of  battle 
before  Troy: 

Hie  Dolopum  manos,  hie  fxvus  tendebat  Achtll6s; 
Clalfibas  hie  locus ;  hie  aeies  certare  folebant. 

JEn.  ii.  V*  2^ 

Tacitus^s  poetry  is  here  the  lefs  6xcufeable, 
that  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions 
was  an  event  that  did  not  fall  within  the 
period  of  his  hiftory,  having  happened  fe- 
veral  years  before.  But  he  has  another  de- 
fcription  which  belongs  to  his  fubjed ;  and, 
as  it  is  lefs  poetical,  is  for  that  reafon  more 
beautiful,  and  fuch  as,  I  think,  may  be  to- 
lerated, if  not  praifed,  by  the  fevereft  critic; 
It  is  where  he  defcribes  a  raoft  dangerous 
fedition  and  mutiny  of  the  German  legions, 
upon  the  death  of  Auguftus,  which  role  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  Germanicus,  who  com- 
manded them,  was  ohliged  to  fend  away 
his  wife  and  infant  fon,  who  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  in  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  legions.  Their  leaving  the  camp,  and 
the  effeft  that  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
foldiers,  is  thus  finely  defcribed:  *  Incede-* 
*  bat  muliebre  et  miferabile  agmen,  profu- 
-^  ga  ducis  uxor  parvulum  finu  filium  ge- 
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^  tens  ;  lamentantes  circum  atnicorum  con- 

*  juges,  quae  fimul  trahebantur;  nee  minud 

*  triftes  qui  manebant.     Non  florentis  Cae- 

*  faris,  neque  fuis  in  caftris^  fed  velut  in  ur- 

*  be  vi£la  facies,  gemitufque  ac  planftus, 

*  etiam   militum   aures   oraque   advertere. 

*  Pr6gre(ffuntur  contubemiis :  ^/V  illejie'^ 

*  bilh  fonus  ?  S^uod  tarn  trifle  ?  Feeminas  il-^ 

*  lujires^  non   centurionem  ad  tutelam^   noH 

*  militefn^  nihil  imperiitoride  uxoris^  ant  co-* 

*  mitatus  foliti^  perget^e  at  Tre^eros^  et  ex-^ 
^  ternafidei^'  This  is  a  pidure  well  de- 
figfled^  and  e^toeedingly-  well  coloured;  and^ 
iwdeed^  it  appears  to  me^  that  in  fuch  dc-^ 
fcriptions  Tacitus  indulged  his  genius^ 
t^hich)  I  think,  was  as  much  adapted  to 
poetry  as  to  hiftory*  But  it  is  one  of  thofe 
dukia  "oitia^  againft  which  1  would  warn 
all  writers  of  hiftory;  for,  if  the  writef 
happens  to  be  a  dull  maiij  and  of  a  genius 
not  favoured  by  the  Miifes,  he  will  make  a 
forry  piece  of  it ;  and,  if  he  have  a  poetical 
genius,  arid  fucceed^  though  he  may  gain 
iK)ptxkrr  applaufe,  he  will  ptobably  not  pleaft 

*  Anna].  Lib.  i.  c.  40,  4n 

Vol.  III.  R 
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a  good  judge  of  wrl&ag,  who  will  think 
the  deicriptions  mifplaced,  and  unfuitable  to 
die  nature  of  the  work,  ^ving  to  hiftory 
the  air  of  romance^  And,  in  fafl,  it  always 
happens,  that  there  are  many  circumftances 
In  fuch  defcriptions  either  altogether  feign- 
ed, or  much  exaggerated,  which  makes  the 
faith  of  the  author  fufpefted  in  other  things. 

The  laft  fault  I  ihall  obferve  in  Tacitus's 
ftyle  is  alfo  one  which  is  much  imitated  by 
modern  writers,  and  greatly  admired  by 
mod  readers;  and  that  is  a  fmart  and  un«- 
cxpefled  turn  which  he  gives  to  the  thought, 
as  well  as  the  expreflion :  As  where,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  niathematici  or  aftrologers  in 
Rome,  he  fays,  that  they  were  *  genus  ho- 

*  minum    potentibus  infidum,  fperantibus 
^  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  noftra  et  vetabitur 

*  femper,  et  retinebitur*:'    Where  every 
reader  is  furprifed  to  find  vetabitur  and  reti^' 
;!f^^/tor  joined^gether.     Again,  in  giving 
a  charadier  of  Galba  the  Emperor,  he  fays, 

*  Major  privato  vifus,  dum  privatus  fuit,  et 

*  omnium  confenfu  capax  imperii,  nifi  im- 

•  HiHor.  Lib.  i.  c,  22. 
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*  peraflet  *•'  Again,  fpeaking  of  a  horrid 
thing  that  was  done  in  the  civil  war  be-* 
tween  Otho  and  Vitellius,  which  evefjr  bo- 
dy detefted  and  execrated,  he  fays,  *  FadunI 

*  efle  fcelus  loquuntur,  faciuntque  f/  A- 
gain,  defcribing  Burrus,  the  Prefe<St  of  the 
Prsetorian  Cohorts  under  Nero,  attending 
the  Emperor  while  he  was  performing  up- 
on the  ilage,  he  fays,  that,  among  his  othet 
attendants,  were  ^  cohors  militum  centurio- 

*  nes  tribunique  et  moerens  Burrus  ac  lau-> 

*  dansij;.*  • 

Thefe,  and  (uch  like  turns,  are,  Tkhow, 
commonly  reckoned  very  fine  and  witty, 
and  fome  of  them,  as  I  remember,  are  mucK 
praifed  by  his  tranflator  Mn  Gordon  j  but 
tjie  noble  fimplicity  of  the  true  claffical 
writing  reje<9:s  all  fuch  points  and  turns, 
which  ferve  Qoly  to  fuiprife  the  reader,  and 
ciatch  his  admiration,  not^.to  inftru£t  him. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  mark  by  which  the. 

*  Hiftor.  Lib.  1. 1.  4S>*  -  •    c     .  - 

f  Ibid.  Lib.  iii.  c.  254 

t  Annal.  xiv.  c*  15*  :     . 


genuine  cl^iilcs  are  mpfe  reaiJily  diftinguiA- 
cd  from  the. wrifersQflaibs^Viime^  and  age?^ 
of  1^*5  correCtlaltd^  "  \       . 

Butj  tKqtim  i  thus  cetmire  very  ^freely 
the  faurlts  of  Tacitus's  ftyle,  I. am  very  far 
from  thinking*^  contemptibly:  of  liis  matf6f,' 
qr^hat  he  is  hot,  upon  tI^e'\yfeoie,  a'  very 
v^atie  atitiiQiir.  ^  tlis  fubje^/  i  thinlk,  is 
grand  and  *  noble.    '  It'is  'the  hiftdry  of  the' 
fall  OT   a  great  people, ' gf eMet* '  than  any 
that   ever    exifted   in   arms    and   govern- 
ment, and  in  the  extent  and  duration  of 
their  empiVer  yffief  tiafidns  Inay  have  been 
lijore  gloribuy  in  flieir  rife,  ot  lift  thefrpro-' 
Iperity,*  W ;  none  Was  evei*  fo'gi'eat  in  its 
iflt\'  and' the 'period  of  Tacitus^s  hiftory' 
aferds  more  extraordinary  examples  of  virv 
tjues  and  vic^es^  fometrm^     mixed'  in  the 
fame,  man,,  tliicn  are  to  be  fotmd  any  where 
e'Ife  in  the  iti0rf  of  tadnkfnd.     ]^or  the- 
Romans  we^'  great  ill  tfteir  vrces^  is  wea" 
as  their  virtues,  and  in  both  almoft  exceed- 
ed humanity.  " 

In  treating  this   fobjedj^iTafiitufenevtr 
falls  below  the  dignky-if  it,  at  lead,  as  to 
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the  mattpr  j.  noi;:is  it,  I  ,thmky  without  rea^ 
£3a  that  he  ipeaks  himfelf  of  t:hf  ^^avity  of 
his  work'^.  He  fbews.  himf^f  ^v^ry  where 
a  lover  of  virtue,  aad  of  virtxioiW;mcn,  and 
exprefles^  in. the  ftrongeft  terms^^his  detel^ 
tation  of  crueltjy,  and  every  kiad  of  vice.  He 
-/peaks  with  adrnk^iprjo^phjil^fopjiy  and  im 
teachers,  as  often  .a§  h^  hfis  o?cafipn  to  mea*^ 
ti^  them,  knowing  thajt  it  was  philofophy 
that  ha4  produced  thofe  pxtraordinary,eha/ac- 
ters  which  lie'celebratesifu.ch.as  that  of  Thfa-* 
fea  Paetus,,  aad  Helvidius  Prifcusf.  No? 
do  I  think  the  charge  ^f  malignity,  com- 
ffionly  made  againft  him;,  and  of  exagge- 
rating too  much  the  vices  of  men,  is  welj 
founded :  He  has  not  made  a  Tiberius  or  ^ 


•  *  Ut  conquirere  fabulofa,  et  fidtis  oblfcflare  legen- 
'  tium  animot,  procul  grufvitau  CGspd  operif  credideriaiy 
«  ita  vulgatis  traditifque  djemere  iidem  non  aufim ;'  Hift« 
Jjib.  ii.  c.  50. 

t  Speaking  of  this  lafl:,    he  fays,   *  Ingenium  illuftre 

*  altioribus  ftttdiis  juvenis  admodum  dcdit;  nbn,  ut  pie- 
'  riqae,  ut  nomine  qi^niiico  fegne  ptiiim  velaret»  fed 

*  quo  firmior  adverfu's  .fortuita  renapublicam  capefleret; 

*  dodtorcs  iapientias  fecatus  edl,  qui  fola  bona  quae  ho* 
'  nefta«  mala  tan(um  juae  turpia ;  poienciara,  nobilka^ 
'  tem,  caeteraque  extra  animum,  neque  malis,  neque  bo* 
^  nis  annumerant ;'  Hift*  I^ib,  iv.  c.  5. 
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Nero  fo  bad  as  Suetonius  has  made  them ; 
and  he  fometimes  rejedts  imputations  of 
bad  motives  to  aflions  that  were  commonly 
made  at  the  time,  even  to  the  a^ftions  of 
Tiberius,  the  moft  cunning,  as  well  as  the 
moft  wicked  of  men:  As,  where  he  men- 
tions the  motives  of  Tiberius  for  not  being 
prefent  at  the  ihews  of  the  gladiators,  but 
allowing  lus  fon  Drufus  to  attend  them : 

*  Edendis    gladiatoribus,    quos  Germanici 

*  fratris  ac  fuo  nomine  obtulerat,  Di'ufus 
^  praefedit,  quamquam  vili  fanguine  nimis 

*  gaudens:  Quod  vulgus  formidolofum,  et 

*  pater  arguifle  dicebatur;  cur  abftinuerit 

*  fpedtaculo  ipfe  varid  trahebant;  alii  tsedio 

*  coetus,  quidam  triftitia  ingenii,  et  metu 

*  comparationis,  quia  Auguftus  comiter  in- 
^  terfuiflet,     Non  crediderim  ad  pftend^a- 

*  dam  faevitiam,  movendafque  populi  ofFen- 

*  fiones,  conceflam  filio  materiem ;  quam- 

*  quam  id  quoque  didum  eft*.' 

But,  though  he  be  not  malignant,  he  is 
very  fagacious  in  divining  the  motives  of 
m^en^s  anions,  and  the  fentiments  of  their 
heart}  and,  if  the  men  are  bad,  it  is  natural 

*  Annal.  Lib.  i.  c.  j6^ 
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to  fuppofe  that  the  motives  and  fentiments  of 
their  heart  are  iikewife  bad.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  difadvantage  he  was  under  in  writing  the 
hiftory  of  times  fo  near  his  own,  he  fays, 

*  Multorum  qui  Tiberio  regente  poenam  vel 

*  infamiasiubierepofterimanent.  Utquefa- 

*  miliag  ipfae  jam  extinGtx  fint,  reperies, 
^  qui,  ob  fimilitudinem  morum,aIiena  male- 

*  fa£ta  fibi  objedari  putent.    Etiam  gloria  ac 

*  virtus  infenfos  habet,  ut  nimis  ex  propin- 

*  quo  diverfa  arguens  *.'  Again,  he  afligns 
various  motives  for  Tiberius  continuing  the 
lame  men  fo  long  in  the  fame  governments: 

Id  quoque  morum  Tiberii  fuit,  continuare 
imperia,  ac  plerofque  ad  finem  vitae  in 
iJfdem  exercitibus,  aut  jurifdidtionibus  ha- 
bere ;  caufae  variap  traduntur :  Alii  i^dio  no^ 
*i)a  cur  a  fctnel  placita  pro  aternis  fervQ'^ 
vijfe:  Quidam  invidia  ne  plures  fruerentur ; 
funt  qui  exiftinjent,  ut  callidum  ejus  inge^ 
fiifimj  ita  anxium  judicium ;  neque  enim 
eminentes  virtutes  fe£tabatur,  et  rurfum 
vitia  oderat :  Ex  optimis  periculum  Jibi 
a  pejjimis   dedecus  publicum   metuebat'\.^ 

♦  Annal,  lib.  iv.  c.  33, 
t  Ibid.  lib.  i,  c.  80. 
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^gain,  fpeaking  of  the  iknm  Tiberius  refu-r 
fing  the  title  oi parens  putrid ^  and  of  domi'^ 
nus^  he  fays,  *  Neque  tamea  ob  tzparenth 

*  patria  delatum  et  antea  vocabulum   af- 

*  fumpfit,  acerbeque  increpuit  eos,  qui  divina^ 

*  occupatiomsy  ipfumque  dominum  dixerant ; 
^  uride  angufta  et  lubrica  oratio,  fub  princi- 

*  pe    qui    libertatcm   metuebat^   adulafionem 

*  oderat^.^ 

His  political  ^wifdom  has  been  much  ce- 
lebrated ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  a  prudent 
man,  and  had  the  e:?cperience  of  bufinefs. 
But  I  deny  that  he  had  gone  far  into  the 
philofophy,  or  even  the  hiftpry  of  govern- 
ment ;  otherwife,  he  never  would  have  faid 
that  a  form  of  regimen  mixtof  the  power  of  a 
king,  or  chief  magiftra^e,  nobles,  and  people, 
might  be  praifed  in  theory,  but  could  hardly 
ever  exift  in  fad ;  or,  if  it  did  exift,  could 
riot  be  of  long  continuance  f ,     An  obfer- 

*  Anaal.  lib.  ii.  c.  87, 

t  Nam  cundlas  natiopes  ct  urbes,  populus,  aut  pri- 
jnpres,  aut  iinguli,  regunt :  Deledla  ex  his  et  conftitut^ 
reipublicae  forma  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire,  vel, 
f\  evenit,  baud  diuturna  eflepoteft,  Jnnah  lib*  iv.  f.  33, 
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vatioi).  that  has  been  applied  by  ibme  £b^« 
Jifli  writers. to  the  Britiih  conftitution,  with 
much  exultation  and  triumph  oyer  the  rude- 
nefs  aj3ud  fimplicity  of  antient  times,  that 
.could  not  devife  a  form  of  government  fo 
p^rfe£t  £^s  has  been  invented  in  this  ifland, 
^nd  which  even  fo  great  an  author  as  Taci- 
tus fyeaks  of^  as  only  a  fine  fpeculation* 
put  the  fsuGt  truly  is,  that  all  the  free  ftate* 
of  antiquity  were  governed  in  this  way.  Such 
was  the  government  of  Sparta^and  likewifeof 
Athens  in  antient  times,  and  fuch  was  even 
the  original  form  of  government  in  Rome, 
not  onjy  under  their  Kings,  but  under  their 
CQfifpls;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  un«- 
der  their  confuls,  they  had  two  chief  ma- 
giftrates,  in  place  of  one  that  they  had  be- 
fore. And  Tacitus,  if  he  had  been  deep  ia 
this  part  of  philofophy,  would  have  known 
from  theory,  that  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment truly  free  which  is  not  fo  mixed.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  Tacitus  himfelf  had  flu- 
died  philofophy  with  that  moderation  which 
he  commends  in  his  father-in-law,  Julius 
Agricola^;  a  clear  proof  qf  which,  among 

•  *  Memoria  teneo  fblitum  ipfum  [Agricolam]  narra- 
f  re,  /(f  in  primaju<ventaftudium  philofofhia  ac  juris,  ultra 
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others,  that  might  be  quoted,  is  his  doubting 
whether  the  gods,  propitious  or  angry,  had 
denied  gold  and  filver  to  the  Germans*. 
His  model  Salluft  was,  in  this  refpedb,  a 
better  philofbpher;  for  he,  Ipeaking  of 
avarice  and  money,  fays,  *  Avaritia  pecu- 

•  niae  ftudium  habet,  quam  nemo  fapiens 

•  concupivit;  ca,  quafi  vencnis  malis  im- 

•  buta,  corpus  animumque  virilem  effemi- 

•  nat:  Semper  infinita,  infatiabilis,  neque 

•  copia,  neque  inopia  minuiturf/  And  he 
might  have  known  from  hiftory,  that  Ly- 
curgus,  the  law-giver  of  Sparta,  whofe  wis- 
dom, according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
oracle,  exceeded  human,  laboured  nothing 
more,  in  the  form  of  polity  that  he  gave  to 
the  Spartans,  than  to  exclude  wealth  from 


'  quam  CMtceJfum  Romam  ac  fenatori  haufifft:  Jit  frudentim 

*  matris  incen/um  ac  fia^auum  ammum  coercuijfet ;  icilicet 
'  fablimeet  ere^um  ingenianiy  pulchritudinem  ac  fjpeciem 

*  excelfie    magnseqoe    glorias   reliemcntius    quam    cautc 

*  appetebat;  mox  mitigavit  ratio  et  actas;  redniritqoc> 
^  qood  eft  difficillimum»  ex  fapientia  modum;'  Agrico- 
he  vita,  c.  4. 

♦  *  Argentum  ct  aurum  propitii  an  irati  dii  negave'. 

*  rint,  dubito  ;*  Dc  Morib.  Germ.  c.  5. 

f  ConJ*  Catilia.  c.  Ii. 
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among  them :  And  the  fame  oracle^  while 
yet  their  ftate  was  flourifhing,  foretold,  that 
nothing  elfe  but  the  love  of  money  could 
ruin  them*. 


I  think,  however,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
that  Tacitus's  hiftory  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
valuable  work;  even  the  ftyle,  which  is 
xnoft  exceptionable  in  it,  is  not  the  ftyle  of 
a  little  fophift,  fuch  as  there  were  many  in 
later  times,  who,  unacquainted  with  human 
life  and  buiinefs,  applied  themfelves  only  to 
adorn  words,  and  to  tickle  the  ears,  and 
pleafe  the  fancy  of  their  hearers  and  read- 
ers. Some  of  thefe  orators,  in  the  very 
age  in  which  Tacitus  lived,  boafted  that 
their  performances  might  hcfung  or  danced 
tof.  The  ftyle  which  Tacitus  has  ftudied 
is  of  a  kind  quite  oppofite ;  for  it  is  of  the 
auftere  kind,  uncouth  and  harih  to  excefs. 
This  I  afcribe  chiefly  to  his  being  fo  un- 
lucky in  hi$  choice  of  a  model  and  pattern 
for  compofition ;  I  m^an  Salluft,  whom  he 

f  Dialog,    de  caufis  corruptap  elociuentis,    cap.  a6, 
Neque  enim  oratorius  ifi^* 
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commends,  as  *  Rerum  Romanarum  florea- 

*  tiifimus  auftor  */  For  that,  if  he  had  cho 
fen  a  better  model,  he  had  genius  enough 
to  make  better  compolition,  I  have  no  dopbt; 
of  which,  I  think,  it  is  but  fair,  as  I  have 
quoted  fo  much  againft  him,  to  give  one  or 
two  inftances.  Speaking  of  one  Lepidus,  a 
wife  man  of  thofe  times,  who  kept  well 
with  Tiberius,  and  yet  moderated  and  re* 
ftrained  his  cruelty,  which  others  flattered, 
he  fays,  ^  Hunc  ego  Lepidum,  temporibus 

*  illis,  gravem  et  fapientem  virum  fuifle 

*  comperio.     Nam  pleraque  ab  faevis  adu- 

*  latipnibus  aliorum  in  melius  flcxit ;  neque 

*  tamen  temperamenti  egebat,  cum  aequa' 
^  bili  audOTitate  et  gratia^  apud  Tiberium 

*  viguerit.     Unde  dubitare  cogor,  fato  el 

*  forte  nafcendi,  ut .  csetera,  ita  princiiMini 

*  inclinatio  in  hos,  ofFenfio  in  illos ;  an  fit 

*  aliquid  in  noftris  confiliii,  liceatque  inter 

*  abruptatn  contumaciam,  et  deforme  obfe- 

*  quium,  pergere  iter  ambitione  acpexiculis 
•^  vacuum  f .'  Mot  only  the  words  here  are 
very  elegant,  and  well  chofen^  but  the  com- 

*  Annal.  Lib.  ii*  c.  30^ 
■j-  l^\i*  Lib*  iy«  c.  20^ 
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polkion  Is  numerous  afid  fine,  ^fpeciaBy  in 
the  latter  p2trt  of  tftd  fentence.  In  his  ha- 
rangues he  has,  as  I  hive  aheady  ob&rved, 
iSiore  of  compofition  than  in  his  narrative; 
and  there  Is  the  beginning  of  the  Em- 
peror Galba's  fpeech  to  Pifo,  when  he 
adopted  him,  which  is' as  well  compofed  as 
almoil  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Latin  author.  It  runs  thus :  *  Si  te  priva- 
tum, lege  curiata  apud  Pontifices,  ut  moris 
^ft,,  adoptarem^.  et  mihi  egregium  crat 
tuna,  Pompeiri  et  M.  Craili  fobolem  in  pe- 
nates  meosadfcifoere;  et  tibi  infigne,  Sul- 
^Icia^  ac  Lutatia^  decora,  nobilitati  tuas 
adjeciiTe.  Nunc  me  deorum  hominum- 
que  confenfu  ad  imperium  vocatiim,  prae- 
clara  indoles  tua,  et  amor  patriae  impulit, 
ut  princtpatum,^  de  quo  majores  noflri  ar« 
n\$  oertabant,  bello  adeptus,  quiefcenti  of- 
feran^;  e£eknplo  Divi  Augufti,  qui  foi^oris 
fiHum  MarceJlum,  dein  generum  Agrip- 
pam,]^03£  nepotes  iiios,  poftremo  Tib^ ium 
Neronem  privignum,  in  proximo  fibi  fafti- 
^ocoUocavitV 

*  Alitor.  JAb.  i;  1. 14. 
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Tliefe,  and  other  inftances  that  might  be 
quoted,  fliew  that  Tacitus  was  capable  of 
writing  much  better  than  he  has  done.  But 
his  tafte  was  corrupted  by  the  imitation  o£ 
Salluft,  and  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  which, 
as  he  tells  us,  approved  much  of  the  flyle 
of  Seneca :  *  Fuit  illi  viro  ingenium  amoc- 

*  num,  et  temporis  ejus  auribus  accommo- 

*  datum*.'  It  is  not,  however,  the  ftyle 
of  Seneca  that  Tacitus  has  imitated  j  for, 
though  Seneca's  fentences  be  as  fhort,  with 
generally  more  of  point  and  turn  in  theffi 
they  are  better  fmoothed  and  rounded,  and 
are  juft  what  Petronius  Arbiter,  Ipeaking  of 
the  ftyle  of  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  calls 

*  melliti  verborum  globuli.' 

And  here  I  conclude  my  eritlcifm  upon 
Tacitus,  which  has  drawn  out  to  the  greater 
length,  that  I  have  illuftrated  what  I  have 
faid  of  him  by  examples  from  him  j  becaufe 
I  find  that,  in  matters  of  criticifm,  general 
obfervations  inflxudt  little,  unlefs  they  be 
explained  by  examples.^  I  have  been  the 
fuller  upon  this  author,  fo  much  celebrated 

*  Aiiiial«  Lib.  xiiii  c,  2. 
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in  modem  times,  that,  I  believey  the  imi-- 
tation  of  his  ftyle  has  contributed  very 
much  to  corrupt  the  prefent  tafte  of  writing 
in  Europe.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  the  Englifh  writers  of 
the  laft  century  with  thofe  of  this,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  Englifli  writers  before,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  fuch  as 
Hooker,  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon,  Bifhop 
Wilkins,  and  Dr.  Spratt,  with  the  generality 
of  the  Britiih  writers  of  this  century.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  other  models  for 
the  writing  art  known,  except  the  great 
and  genuine  claiBcs,  fuch  as  Demofthenes, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Julius  Cseiar,  Cice- 
jro,  and  Livy,  among  the  Latins;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  in  thofe  Englifh  au- 
thors I  have  named,  a  colour  of  jRyle  quite 
different  from  what  is  prefently  the  fafliion. 
In  place  of  the  Ihort,  fmart,  unconneded 
fentences,  the  vibrantcs  fententioUe^  as  Pe- 
tronius  calls  them,  of  thefe  later  writers,  we 
have  periods  in  them,  well  compofed,  con- 
fifting  of  members  connedted,  and  aptly  in- 
ferted  into  one  another,  and  full  of  fenfe 
and  argument,  inftead  of  point  jind  turn. 


i^ 
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and  what  is  commonly  called  wit.  The 
opinion  of  thofe  writers  ftems  to  have  been, 
that  their  words  ought  to  be  coniiedted  as 
well  as  their  fenfe  and  meaning.  And  I 
have  generally  obferved,  that  where  a  con- 
nexion is  wanting  in  the  ftyle,  there  is 
the  fame  want  in  the  fenfe  and  argument* 
1  muft  however  acknowledge,  that,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  hit  the  exa£l  middle  in  any 
thing,  fome  of  thofe  Englifh  authors 
above-mentioned  have  run  out  into  fo  great 
a  length  of  period,  that  all  their  Ikill  in 
compofition  cannot  fometimes  make  the 
fenfe  fufficiently  dear,  without  looking  far- 
ther back,  and  carrying  on  the  attention 
fonger  than  moft  readers  are  capable  of 
doing. 

But,  whatever  hurt  the  imitation  of  Taci- 
tus may  have  done  to  a  good  tafte  in  writ- 
ing, I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  juftice  that  I 
owe  to  the  Britifti  authors  to  acknowledge, 
that  jhe  beft  imitation  of  him,  far  exceeding 
anything  that  I  have  feen  in  French,  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Mallet's  life  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con :  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  refufe  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  in  point  of  ftyle,  to  that  work,  if 
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It  be  true  that  Tacitus  is  a  model  for  ftyle 
and  compofition.  But  I  hope  I  have  faid 
enough  to  fhew,  that  he  is  not  a  proper  mo- 
del ;  and  that,  though  his  works  be  highly 
finifhed,  and  have  no  doubt  coft  him  a 
great  dfeal  of  pains  and  ftudy,  they  are  not 
finiftied  in  a  good  tafte ;  and  therefore  the 
negligence,  and  even  vulgarity,  of  fuch  a 
writer  as  Polybius,  with  all  his  Megalopolis 
fan  idioms,  is  preferable  to  the  ftudied  ob- 
icurity  and  affefted  fententioufnefs  of  Ta- 
citus, 


Vol.  III. 
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CHAP.      XIII. 

^ejlyie  of  Tacitus  has  the  general  charac^ 
ter  ofthejyle  of  the  age. — The  fcbools  of 
declamation  the  caufe  offi  general  a  cor^ 
Tuption  oftajle  among  the  Romans  coming; 
onfofaj. — The  beginning  of  thofe  fchooh 
at  Rome^  and  the  progrefs  of  them^-'^Tbe 
bad  effcdts  of  them  upon  the  tqfte  of  writ^ 
htg  of  all  kinds. — Some  fpeeimens  of  their 
Jlyle. — Seneca  the  pbUofopher  s  Jljle  of  the 
fame  kind. 

THE  ftyle  of  Tacitus^  though  it  have 
its  peculiarities,  has  the  general  cha- 
radler  of  the  ftyle  of  the  age  ia  which  he 
lived,  aa  is  evident  frofii  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  who  lived  before  TtfCitus,  and  of 
/  Pliny^  the  younger,  who  lived  at  the  fame 
time.  This  makes  it  a  matter  of  fome  cu- 
riofity  to  inquire  how  the  Romans,  who 
at  firft  copied  only  the  beft  Greek  mafters, 
and  had  formed,  about  the  time  of  Cicero, 
3 
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a  gopd  national  tafte  of  fpcaking  ^nd  writ^ 
ing,  fhould^  in  fo  fhort  a  time^  have  de* 
clined  fo  much  from  that  tafte«  Many 
things^  no  doubt^  in  the  degenerate  times  of 
any  ftate,  contribute  to  the  depravation  of 
tafte  in  all  the  arts*  Several  of  thofe  caufes 
are  enumerated  in  that  ekgapt  diabgue  de 
taufii  corrupta  eloqucntia^  \  but  there  is 
One  whichj  I  think,  not  only  accounts  for 
the  Romans  falling  off  from  the  true  tafte 
of  eloquence,  but  for  their  adopting  that 
particular  bad  tafte  which  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Tacitus ;  arid  it  is  the  education  of 
the  youth  in  the  fchools  of  declamation, 
Iwrhere  they  ptadtifed  fpeaking  upon  fidi-* 
tious  fubjeds^  fome  of  them  altogether  out 
of  real  life  \  \  or^  if  not  fiditious^  rare  and 


*  This  dUIogud  is  by  fome  afcHbed  to  Tdcitas>  by 
Cthel-s  to  Qttiti^iliaii }  but,  though  it  appcaf  to  have  beed 
written  about  the  time  in  which  thejr  lived,  it  is  of  d 
chara^er  of  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  that  of  either  of 
th.enii  and  is  by  far  the  bell  written  piece  which  remains 
of  that  age4 

t  Oi  this  kiipd  Petfopius,  in  the  begianidg  of  his  S^- 
tyricon^  mentions  fome  cafes.  His  words  are^  *  £t  ideo 
'  ego  adolefc^otMlos  ej(i(Hiho  in  fcholis  dultiifimos  fieri, 
'  ^uia  nihil  ex  iis,  <]^i^9  i^  ufa  hajlsemuf,  aut  audiunt  aut 

S    2 
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unufual,  and  fuch  as  were  of  no  ufe  in  the 
common  bufmefs  of  life  *. 

The  pradice  began  among  the  Greeks, 
not  the  Athenians,  but  the  Afiatic  Greeks, 
from  whom  it  came  to  Athens,  and  from 
Athens,  it  is  likely,  to  Rome  f .     At  what 


*  vident;  fed   piratas  cum  catenis  in  litore  ftantcs,  fed 

*  tyrarinos  edida  fcribentes,  quibus  imperent  filiis,  ut  pa- 

*  trum  fuorum  capita  prscidanC ;  fed  refponfa  in  pefti- 

*  lentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur.* 
Such  fubjefts  are  what  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
above-mentioned,  Je  Caujit  corruptee  Eloquentia^  calls  *  fic- 

*  tae,  nee  ullo  mode  ad  veritatem  accedentes  controver- 

*  fiaj,  quae  linguam  mode  et  vocem  cxercebant ;'  c.  31, 
And,  if  the  reader  deiircs  to  fee  examples  of  fuch  que- 
ftions,  and  their  manner  of  treating  them  in  thofe 
fchools,  he  will  find  them  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician's 
colledlion,  which  he  calls  Controverjiay  of  which  I  Ihall 
fpeak  more  a  little  after. 

*  Of  this  laft  kind  Suetonius,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book  de  Claris  Oratorihus,  has  given  us  two  examples. 

f  *  Nuper  ventofa  ifthaec  et,  enormis  loquacitas  A- 
«  thenas  ex  Afia  commigravit,  animofque  juvenum  ad 
'^  magna  furgentes,  velut  peflilente  quodam  iidere  adfla- 

*  vit.     Simulque   corrupta    eloqucntiae    regula    ftetit  et 

*  obmutuit;'  Petron.  Satyric,  initio.  This  is  that  un- 
philofbphic  eloquence  of  which  the  Halicamaffian  com- 
plains \^  much  ;  but  obferves,  that  it  was  beginning  in 
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time  it  began  among  the  Greeks  is  not  cer- 
tain :  Quindilian  fays,  that  it  was  about  the 
time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  was  not  known  in  Athens 
in  the  days  of  Demofthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
thofe  other  great  orators,  ten  of  whom  were 
produced  in  that  fingle  city ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, every  kind  of  fine  writing  had  come  to 
pcrfedlion  in  Greece  before  any  fchool  of 
declamation  was  opened  *. 


his  time  to  yield  to  a  better  talle  and  manner,  under  the 
patronage  and  prote£tion  of  fome  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome ;  Dionyfiui  de  Antiquis  Oratoriius,  Commentariij  in 
imfio. 

This  Aiiatic  eloquence,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in  his 
book  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  was  of  two  kinds :  *  Genera  a u<^ 

*  tern  Afiaticae  didionis  duo  funt,  nnnm  fententiofum,  et 
'  argutum,  fententiis  non  tarn  gravibus  et  {evms^  quam 
^  concinnis  et  venuflis.     Aliud  autem  genus  eft  non  tanv 

*  fententiis  frequentatum,  quam  verbis  volucre  atque  in- 
'  citatum.'  Of  the  firft  kind  was  the  eloquence  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fpecimens 
of  it,  which  Seneca  the  rhetorician  has  preferved  to  us, 
and  of  which  I  ihall  fay  more  hereafter, 

*  *  Nondum  juvenes  declamationibqs  continebat\tur, 
^  cum  Sophocles  aut  Euripides  invenerunt  verba,  quibus 
<  deberent  loqui.     Nondum  umbraticus  dodlor  ingenia 

*  deleverat,  cum  Pindarus  novemque  Lyrtci  Homericia 

*  vcrflbus  canere  timuerunt.     Et,  ne  poetas  quidcm  a4 
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Ih  Home,  it  did  hot  begin  till  a  little  be- 
fore the  days  of  Cicero,  vvho,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  heard  the  firft  Latin  decUimer,  one 
L.  Plotius  Gallus*  At  firft,  this  kind  of 
exercife  was  not  at  all  approved  of  by  the 
wifer  men  of  Rome  5  and  it  was  prohibited 
by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  in  his  book  de  Claris  Rhetoribus^ 
and  afterwards  by  an  edi£t  of  the  cenfors 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  D»  Lici-^ 
nius  Craflfus  the  orator,  who  mentions  this 
decree  in  Cicero's  third  book  de  Oratore^ 
and  calls  the  fchools  of  thofe  declaimera 
ludi  impudenti^f^y  the  fchools  of  impu-. 
dehce  f. 


^  telHntonium  citein»  certe  neque  Platona,  neqte  DemoA 
^  thenem  4d  l^oc  gcnas  pradonu  acceiGfTc  video ;'  f  etroaU 
3atyric, 

•  Suction.  dc'Clar.  Rhetor,  c.  %• 

\  From  the  wordd  of  this  edift  of  the  t^tSorz^  which 
Suetoniqs  has  preferved  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  above  quoted^  it  appears,  tha;  the  word  rhitqr  wa^ 
hot  at  that  tii^d  ri^lturalized  in  Rome;  and,  before  Cice-e 
fo^s  timet  the  svotd,  decUmatio  was  not  kno^n»  as  Senec^ 
the  rhetorician  informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  firft  bpQ(( 
pf  Cdntrpvcrii?!. 
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Before  this  declamatory  exercife  was 
introduced  into  Rome,  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  above-mentioned  has  informed  us, 
liow  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  were 
taught  the  art  of  fpeaking :  They  applied 
themfelves,  fays  he,  to  fon\e  famous  orator 
of  the  time ;  him  they  followed — him  they 
attended,  as  often  as  he  had  occafion  to 
fpeak  in  any  public  or  private  caufe,  or  in 
the  aflembly  of  the  people.  By  this  means, 
they  heard  not  only  him,  but  every  other 
famous  fpeaker,  and  grew  acquainted  with 
bufmefs  and  the  courts  of  jnftice  *.  In  this 
way  they  became  very  foon  fit  themfelves 
For  pleading  caufes  j  and,  accordingly,  our 
Author  tells  us,  that  L.  Craffus  accufed  C. 
Carbo,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years, 
Casfar  Dolabella,  when  he  was  one  and 
twenty,  and  Afmius  Pollio  C.  Cato,  when 
he  was  two  and  twenty ;  and  he  adds,  that 
their  orations  in  thofe  caufes  were,  in  his 
time,  read  with  admiration  f .  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  orators  of  Greece  were 
bred  by  attending  the  courts  of  juftice,  and 
the  affemblies  of  the  people,  hearing  other 
orators,  and  then  pradifing  themfelves,  firft 

•  Cap.  34,  t  ^^i^« 

S4 
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in  private  caufes,  as  Demofthenes  began  by 
calling  his  tutors  to  account  for  their  bad 
management,  and,  afterwards,  when  they 
came  to  the  proper  age,  in  the  ^ffemblies 
of  the  people.   ; 

Cicero  was  bred  in  the  old  way;  and, 
from  his  earlieft  youth,  attended  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  forum,  and  ftudied  the  manner 
of  the  different  orators  of  his  time,,  of 
whom  he  has  given  a  very  particular  ac- 
count in  his  book  de  Claris  Oratoribus.  But  he 
likewife  pradtifed  declamation  very  much, 
which  was  now  become  exceedingly  fafhion^ 
able*:  And  it  is  to  this  practice  that  I  afcribe 
thofe  faults  of  his  ftyle,  which  I  have  fo  freely 
obferved;  for  it  was  certainly  from  th^ 
fchool  of  declamation  that  he  got  that  tincT 
ture  of  the  Afiatic  oratory,  which  was 
obferved  in  \xvax  by  his  contemporaries  f, 

*  He  declaimed  in  Greek,  fays  Suetonius,  down  to 
his  prxtorfhip,  and  in  Latin  after  he  was  conful,  and 
an  old  man; — *  Cicero  ad  praeturam  ufquc  Grsece  de- 
'  clamabat;  La'tine  Tcro  fen^or  quoque^  et  quidem  cum 
'  conAilibns  Hircio  et  Panfa,  quos  difcipulos  et  grandes 
*  praetextatos  vocabat;'  ile  Claris  Rbetoribusy  Cap.  1. 

t  See  the  dialogue  aboye  quoted,  c.  18.  and  QuinAi- 
lian,  who  %8  (hat  f  Ci^eipnem  fuornm  temporum  ho- 
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Yet  it  tva^  chiefly  with  the  Greek  rhetori- 
cians that  he  pra£kifed;  for  he  tells  us, 
that,  when  he  inclined  to  put  himfelf  to 
fchool  to  L.  Plotius^  the  firft  Latin  rhetori- 
cian, as  I  have  faid,  in  Rome,  he  was  re-i- 
ftrained  by  the  authority  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  then  in  Rome — '  Qui  exiftimabant 

•  Qraecis  exercitationibus  ali  melius  ingenia 

*  pofTe  *.'  And,  in  his  book  de  Claris  Ora^ 
tqrlbuSy  he  tells  us,  that  he  declaimed  much 
jn  Latin,  but  in  Greek  more,  both  becaufc 


^  piines  ificeffer?  aqdcbant,  ut  ^  tumidforen^  et  Afianun; 

*  et  redundantem.'  Tliat  it  was  the  fchool  of  declama- 
tion which  had  given  him  this  ta|nt  appears,  1  think, 
from  tjiis,  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  orations^ 
for,  in  his  critical  and  philofophical  works,  his  ftyle  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  faulclefs^  and  abounding  with  great 
beauties.  But,  as  to  his  firing  of  antithefes,  upon  the 
fubjed  of  parricide,  in  the  oration  '  pro  Bofcio  Ameri- 

*  no,'  and  his  pretty  little  rounded  fentences,  upon  the 
fubjed  of  felf-defence,  in  the  oration  pro  Milone^  where 
not  only  Angle  words,  but  the  members  of  the  period, 
anfv^er  to  one  another,  like  fo  many  tallies,  I  think  it 
is  impoiiible  they  could  be  the  work  of  a  inan  who  had 
only  praftifed  in  bufinefs  and  real  life,  but  rnufl  have 
been  produced  by  the  mimic  pleadings  of  the  fchool  of 
declamation,  where  men  fpoke  not  to  convince,  but  ^ 
be  applauded  and  admired,  like  players. 

•  Dial,  dc  Cauf.  Cor.  Eloq.  c.  ^. 
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he  improved  his  Latin  ftyle  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek,  which  fupplied  fo  many 
more  ornaments  of  fpeech,  and  becaufe 
he  conld  not  be  correded  and  taught  by 
the  Greek  matters,  unlefs  he  declaimed  in 
Greek. 

After  his  time,  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation  in  Greek  was  given 
tyver  by  the  Roman  youth ;  fothat  eloquence 
became  intirely  Latin,  both  in  ftudy  and 
practice ;  and  not  only  the  Greek  mafters 
were  forgot,  but  even  Cicero  was  not  ftu- 
died ;  and  Seneca  the  rhetorician  mentions 
a  dedaimer  whofe  fcholars  prdEerred  him 
to  Cicero  *• 

The  bad  effefls  of  this  upon  the  tafte  of 
fpcaking  and  writing  were  foon  perceived 


*  Lib.  3.  Declamat.  in  prapfatione,  *  Hi  non  tantnm 

*  diferdfliinis  viris,  quos  paulo  ante  retuli,  fed  etiam  Ci- 

*  ceroni  Ceftiam  fnum  prasferrent.  nift  lapides  timerenc, 

*  Quo  tamen  uno  modo  pofluntt  pnefernnt ;  hajus  enim 

*  declamationes  edifcunt  $  iilius  orationes  non  legant  nifi 
<  eis  quibns  Ceitius  refcripAt.'  What  a  ftrange  deprava- 
tion of  tafte  this  mull  have  been,  to  get  by  heart  the 
d9c]amatioa$  Pf  4  f^hoolmafter^  and  not  read  Cicero ! 
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by  thq  men  df  fenffe  among  the  Romana, 
and  are  expreflfed  in  very  ftrong  terms  by 
foihe  of  them.  Petronius  Airbiter  afcribes 
the  deftrudion  of  the  Roman  eloquence  to 
thofe  matters  of  this  declamatory  art ;  for, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  them,  he  fay^,  *  Pace 

*  veftra  liceat  dixifle,  primi  omnium  elo* 

*  quentiam  perdidiftis.  Levibus  enim  at- 
^  que  inanibus  fonis  ludibria  quacdam  exci-^ 

*  tando  effeciftis  ut  corpus  orationis  cner^ 
^  varetur  et  cideret  */  And,  a  little  before 
(hat,  after  ridiculing  the  ridiculous  pathos 
which  they  afFedted  upon  thofe  feigned  fub- 
jeds,  calling  out,  *  H$c  vultlera  pro  liber-r 
^  tate  publica  excepi ;  hunc  ocutum  pro  vo- 
'  bis  impendi;  date  mihi  ducem,  qui  me 

*  ducat  ad  liberos  meos,  nam  fuccifi  poplitea 

*  membra  non  fuftincnt/    He  adds,  *  Hasc 

*  ipfa  tolerabilia  eflent,  fi  ad  eloquentiam 
^  ituris  viam  facerent ;  nunc,  et  rerum  tu* 
^  more^  et  fententiarum  vaniffimo  ftrepitu, 

*  hoc  tantum  proficiunt,  ut,  ciim  in  forum 

*  venerint,  putent  fe  in  alium  terrirum  or« 

*  bem  delatos/  After  that^  be  proceeds  to 
tell  us,  that  the  ill  tafte  acquired  in  the 

♦  Jwtio  Satyrici, 
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fchools  of  declamation  had  afFeded  every 
kind  of  compofition :  *  Ne  carmen  quideiu 

*  fani  colons  enituit;  fed  omnia  quafi  eodem 

*  cibo  pafta  non  potuerunt  uique  ad  fenec- 

*  tutem  canefcere.'  This  is  xmdoubtedly 
true  of  the  age  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Seneca 
the  philofopher;  and  I  fay  further,  that  it  is 
true,  in  fome  degree,  even  of  the  preceed- 
ing,  I  mean  the  age  of  Auguftus;  for  there 
is  not  any  writer  of  that  age  that  has  intire- 
ly  efcaped  this  taint,  or,  as  Petronius  has 

.  cxprefled  it,  tbe  malign  influence  of  this  in^ 
aufpicious  Jlar  to  good  tajle^  Horace  only 
excepted ;  for  I  do  not  except  even  the  di- 
vine Virgil ;  and  I  appeal  to  his  fpeeches  in 
the  iSlneid,  which  let  any  man  of  good 
tafte  compare  with  thofe  of  Homer,  and  he 
will  perceive  a  difference  of  ftyle,  which,  I 
think,  cannot  be  othcrwife  accounted  for, 
but  from  the  general  prevalence  of  th?  tafte 
of  declamation,  even  in  that  age  fo  general* 
that,  as  Petrorxius,  who,  I  think,  it  is 
probable^  either  lived  jn  the  age  of  Au- 
guftus, or  mu<;h  neiarer  it  than  is  commonly 
fupppfed,  has  told  us,  it  infefted  not  only  the 
profe,butthe  poetry.  But  Horace  had  ftudied 
^t  Athens,  Virgil  at  Naples, ;  after  writing 
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his  ^neid)  he  did  indeed  intend  to  have 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Greece, 
and  to  have  beftowed  three  years  there  up- 
on corretling  that  poem;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  death.  And,  therefore,  though 
I  think  he  pafled  much  too  fcvere  a  feiitence 
upon  it,  when  he  ordered  it,  by  his  will,  to 
be  burnt ;  yet  I  have  always  confidered  it  as 
an  unfinifhed  poem,  very  far  from  being  fo 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  either  the  Georgics  or 
Paftorals.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  Horace,  fo  educated,  following 
himfelf  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  Pifones, 
and  ftudying,  night  and  day,  the  great 
Greek  mafters  *,  has  kept  free  of  the  gene- 
ral infedion,  while  Virgil  has  not  efcaped 
it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  I  defire  any 
man  to  read  a  fpeech  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Juno,  in  one  of  his  odes,  and 
compare  it  with  a  fpeech  of  Juno  likewife,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  ^neid  f.  In  the  one 
we  find  a  good  deal  of  the  vibrantes  fenten-- 


-Vos  cxemplaria  Gracca 


No6larna  rerfate  jnanu,  verfate  diurna. 

t  Horat.  Odeiii.  Lib.  3.— ^neid.  Lib.  x.  v.  62.  ct 
feqq.  The  fobjefts  of  the  two  fpeech cs  have  a  rcfem- 
blance,  being  both  againfl  the  Trojans. 


tioUy  and  fmart  pungent  interrog^ticfnSi  fucb 
as  were  much  ufed  in  the  fchools  of  decla<» 
mationj  in  the  other,  we  hay<5  nothing  but 
plain  narrative  and  argument^  in  the  fineft 
poetical  language*  Even  Fetronius  hii&feU' 
is  not  altogether  free  from  the  taint  j  for^ 
as  he  fays  himfelf,  '  Qui  inter  haec  nutri* 
^  untur,  non  raagis  fapere  pofTunt,  quapi 
^  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant/ 

The  author  above  quoted,  of  the  dialogue 
Upon  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  elo* 
quence  among  the  Romans,  mentions  the 
fchools  of  declamation  4s  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and  indeed  he  proves  it  clearly  to 
have  been  fo,  by  comparing  that  method  of 
inftitution  with  the  antienc  way  of  ftudying 
eloquence*  The  pafl^ge  is  ipijch  too  Jong 
to  b?  here  tranfcribed,  but  it  well  deferves  to 
be  read  and  ftudied  *# 

But  no  body  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  fchools  of  declamation  than  Seneca  the 
rhetorician ;  he  had  been  himfelf  a  fcholar 
in  one  of  them,  and  had  heard  ajUi  the  fa- 
mous profefTors  of  the  art,  fronx  the  begifl- 

♦  C^,  2S,-37. 
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nlog  of  Auguftus  Csefar'a  goYernment^  down, 
a«  we  may  fuppofe,  (for  he  lived  very  long) 
to  the  end  of  Tibeiiiis*s,  or  the  beginning 
of  Caligula'a  reign ;  and  he  hu  preferved 
to  us  a  large  eoHe^kion  of  thofe  fcholaftie 
difputations  upon  various  fubjedls,  which  is 
valuable,  if  it  were  for  no  other  rcafon  than 
that  it  is  the  only  monument  extant  of  the 
eloquence  of  men  famous  in  their  time, 
fuch  a9  Fortius  Latro,  Aurelitrs  Tufcus^ 
Ceftiw  Pius,  and  Gallio,  great  names  in 
thofe  days,  but  which,  if  it  ha4  not  been 
for  the  great  induftry,  and  iingular  memo- 
ry of  Seneca,  would  have  been  utterly  loft 
to  pofterity. 

The  judgment  of  this  atithor  concerning 
the  pra<^lcc  of  declamation,  with  which  he 
was  fo  well  acqudnted,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  Petronius,  and  of  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  I  have  fo  often  quoted.  He  gives 
it  firft  under  the  name  of  Montanus  Vo- 
tieaus,  a  famous  pleader  of  thofe  time$, 
who,  being  afked  by  Seneca  why  he  did 
not  pra^bife  declamation,  gives  feveral  good 
reafons  for  it:  Among  others,  he  fays, 
^  I'hat  the  declaimers  fpeak  not  to  gain  a 
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*  caufe^  as  pleaders  do^  but  tO  pleafe  their 

*  hearers  j  therefore  they  let  alone  what  is 

*  neceflary  or  ufeful  in  the  caiife,  and  only 

*  ftudy  what  is  capable  of  flowefs  and  or- 

*  nament.     Then  they  are  not  accuftomed 

*  to  anfwer  argumenteiand  objedions  made 

*  by  advcrfaries,  but  only  fuch  as  they  make 

*  themfelves,  and  which  are  made  to  be  an- 

*  fwered ;  moreover  they  are  fupported  in 

*  this  exercife  by  frequent  applaufe,  during 
'  the  intervals  of  which  they  have  time  to 

*  paufe,  and  affift  their  memory  by  recol- 

*  leftion.  The  faces  likewife  of  all  their 
'  hearers,  at  fuch  exhibitions,  are  familiar  to 

*  them,  and  they  are  never  difagreeably  in- 

*  terrupted  by  laughing,  or  otherwife.     For 

*  thefe  reafons,  when  they  come  into  the 

*  forum   to   plead  real  caufes,  they  feem 

*  tranfported  into  another  world,  where  they 

*  are.  unable  to  bear  the  eyes  of  men  they 
^  do  not  know,  or  the  noife  and  tumult  of  a 

*  Multitude  ;  even  the  fky  above  their  heads 

*  frightens  them.'  And  upon  this  occa- 
fion  he  tells  a  ftory  of  Fortius  Latro,  one 
of  the  moft  famous  profeffors  of  this  art, 
who,  being  employed  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
a  frieiid  of  his,  was  fo  confounded  with  ap- 
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petfanciM'ib  htvr.  to  him;  that  he  bbgan  his 
pleading  with  a  folecifin,  and  cduldnotgo 
on^  till  he  perfUaded  the  judge  to  change 
the  jplace  of  the  tml  to  the  Bafitioa^.  or  bouft 
cfjufticbf'  whece  he  haidiwalis  afnd  a  roof^ 
to  /.w^ioh' Jie  iUad  alVi^ays  beefi  aocirflomcd^ 
MoBfEum^  cdtidliideB  wkh  '  faying^  that'  ha 
exeiicifei^  bfeful  thai  is  not  as  likeiasIpo& 
iffaie4xi'die  bufmiefs  for  .which  it  is  iotieod^ 
edi  ciAudd^he  mentitmi  thi  cafe/  qf^g^clia-i 
tox^s^  ^ho'  att^kctbfbiiled*  eo  e^c^femth 
heavier  siims  tHtfi  tfi6fe  Mxk  which  theJF 
figh^^.  He  gitesMUtili  tl)e  fftnie  x^j^itii^^rk 
coiicetoing  the  ittutllityctof  ^edttteatiDHritt 
anothep^place^  ubder  tlie  hfftiie' bf  S^egi* 
Caffius,  a  very  fatiibilii  6i^«dr  ^of  tht^  ttfae^ 
who -is  not  only'  highly  praifed  by  Sdneea^ 
but  likfeWife  tyQuinaiHirt-  AmOng^otteef 
things,  he  fayS)  that  we'cfad  form  no*'jadg-* 
toentof  ah  dratoi?  by  fo  childiffi  ab  exer^' 
*ifej  You  might  a&  well  eftim^ate  the  abi-*'' 

♦  *  Ndfe  eft  autcm  tttilJs  exerdiltatio,  Aifi  <iUa  opeH  fi- 

*  milliitia.eft  illi,-  ad  ^^pd  cxcrcet^  Itaqim<MiHo;-*relet 
'  €Sk  veto  certanvAe.    GIadiac<^c^  gravi^ribaa  aimndi^- 

*  cunt,  quam  pugnaut/.  C^fo^fffi  ^'^rivt  />r%'9« 

voi..m.  T 
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Mdt  v£  str  MUa  \ff'}M'  pcrformaiice  io  « 

judge  of  ciu»-  KiBd'Of  elniueiide»  vdndtiwhs 
onoe  >ftr  muoie  iii  f«&loii  in  Raini^  ani 
cvhidi'w^  the  ihitf  oaoft  df  the  canuplita 
ef  tlKir  thft«  of  vritiB^  I  iviii  gitiiti  ibss 
i|)eciniena  •£:  it \froal  Qtemtat^  jdolihaiB^bii, 
W^Etoing  "vidk  hit  fiM^ferrMi*  v>)hiBJb'is  tibe 
ii«ne  Ihejr  |^Te  tSy  tfadK  idedasitfbilavof jtbe 
4eUbei^1re  td»^    llie ivl^ea. «£  ^fitft 

to  pev^mdcHm  9^  H^  df),fty  ti^4e(^(meF 
9tC«Q^  iiffi  i^  th»  ^»j :  *Ui^ag{H  pei£tpti» 

*  eft  lat«i;£Kriin44i|K4«iiatior   £Q&4«m;fpr- 

*  natoraifi  fupcrgreila  eft  T  Alexander  erbi 

*-'  Htki  at  quod  or«tei)«<»  i»]»a»^aertfiMeA^«ti«fttf 

*  {pe&ts.     Quid'  fi  ,y^}'  git4iernktoi«i^  iU  piMki  4iftt'*' 


*  "Hiagnus  efti  iMefxandm  orWSattgialttjs  eft ; 

*  Aliquisetkmmagiihu(finfttitKJoieft:  ^Ibn, 

*  pwttddk  ttltrtr  fptfda  fua  eiaritiflx.    Marfk"' 

*  i«CA  fttrmiflos'  fhoi  agitafrtwr.    Qcicqufd*' 

*  idf  f«nft»»nn^  vttiit»  itttanc«i«nto'  non'  retf- 

*  qtrit  locam.    Nbh  mx^  quicquanr  afcta ' 

*  ^S^MaiidfUiM  ii^ittu^)  qaa^  tiltrft'  dcdb*' 
«  nmrf.*-    Hdc^We-HWtfcc^tppicof  riftjd^-' 
ration,  and  fetdag  bounds  rdectr^Vagant 
-wUhes,  handled  in  pretty  little  acute  fen» 

teti!tk,-li(tetf>tec^lfed'attd  i^i^ 

,  •.   J        '..    ■■!  ;    ..  •     . '    .••     .  .   >■■■' 

aideKbetaticm^  whe^ffist  dae  thio«'hotKii^edf 
Spattan%^;«bo;.widD  ofliiH' Oi^ii0»  w«<«'' 
pftfted:  tflrl  goAod  .^.p^.  o£  Wbttmojf^ii£ 
agaioft  ^iceittes;:  t03ani\A  Bi^  ^fymthtsf^  weed 
defintediibjrthis  ttltdf  dii  Oteito^  INCt^i^ 
the  dssdaiofiery  fpeaHing  0^  tlfe<  dIfiSiMSlkSe ' 
bebvften  'tte-^Bims.  attdi:  o^«r  OkmUti^ 
faTsi  *  MiUl easten»,  ,2i!^  £;j»oJiaadeek» 

*  M6iiMedelieiiBediickif«l,^iiefMtifi$Vf<^-' 

*  titttffiSy  fwe  vita vlrtdtaii*  :*  WMete,  befiffdr 
the  t^edtSd»iv  and  fimikrity  of  %e  compd-' 
fil'ioB)  weiave  tli<^  cbiritraft  betWlxt  vhSnt/f 
zfkii^Jin^  siif-itt  iitiS^  the  paftwidxr  of  c^<r»' 
£9ttim^  witixiiit  4{fr^  ^icir  bo  dottbC^woaf^ 

T  a 
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bo  highly,  applauded  by  the/hearers.  .  Of  a> 
like  kind  are  the  antitliefes,of. another  cfc-- 
claimer  upon  the  famefubje^^witha  finecpn- 
ceit  at  the,  end  of  them, .  which, :  frpm  wfc^t ' 
Seneca,  fays, .  appears  to-  have . .  been  *  muph  * 
cpmnjieuded.  •.  Speaking  of;Kerxes>:^h^  f^y?>' 
*^Terp3  armis  obfidet,  co^li^  ^gkti%%iHifife » 
*^yincuii6;i^  ,  :La^cQues^.nifi.  fuccuni^  ' 

^^duscapjtus.eftt*      .  .,  -r  .  ^r-  •    ^  . 

The  fubj^  of.th©  fifjiv:^G90^^a%  wHe^j: 
ther  the  Athenians  fhould  not  throw  down 
t^fe  trbphieS^  which  the^lnaB  enbfted  overtHe 
Perfian8,;Xcrxcs  threatening  tjiatihe  would- 
returp,  ,if  thfey  did  not.-    I^crfe/^ope   Slpc 
PptQpeiud  ufod  an  argumeht  to  pi^fiutde  the 
Atheniiios'inoirito^dd  it,  which  Soieci  ap« 
prowl  nxu4b  of :  f  Nifi  tollitis^  ingtiJt,,  tro-  • 
*  :gli*fti  6gO:Yen&nir    Hoc'ait  Xefxies,  nifi^' 
"^  ^|iSBc  icrpphs^a  loiUtis,  alia  pdheda.'    And, ' 
I  think,  it  muft  fi^  alipwed,  that  not^ouly 
thearguraent  is.gopd  iii  itfel£i*:blit  that  the ' 
tijrn  given  to  iv  h  fmartart^  furpri6i%»  * 
Bjit Seneca  mentions  an  argupienr  ufed  vp* 
on.  the,  other  fide  by  another  dseclaiiiief^ 
viz^  Qallio,.whi(;h.he  cpmioends  ftill  nipije, 
Sjicaking  of  jdhc  Perfiai3^  he  fay^^  !  Dia^- 
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**  illi  perire  ppflunt,  quam  nos  vincere,* 
Upon  which  Sciieca's  Qbferyation  is,  *  Hoc 

*  loco  difertiffimam  feiUentiam  dixit,,  qua^ 
*..vel  in  oratione,  vel  in  hiftoria  ponitun* 
'And  no  doubt  the  argument  was  very  con- 

clufive,  and  the  turn  given  to  it  not  fo  f ar 
fetched,  or  fophiftical,  but  that  it  might  be 
tolerated,  even  in  hiftory,  or  a  ferious  ora- 
tion. 

.  The  fubjcclpf  the  fixth  Suaforia  is,  whe-* 

thei:,!Cicerq  fliould  beg  his  life  of  Antony-. 

deftius  Pius,  one  of  thofe  far90us  declaiiji- 

^rs  above-mentioned,  ad vifes  hirri  not  to, do 

.it,  in   a   ftylc  not  unlikie   Cic^rrj's .  own : 

^.  Si  ad  defidedum  popullrefpiccs,  Cicero, 

*  quandoque  perieris,  parum  vixifti ;  fi  ad 
,^  res  ^efljas,  fatis  vixifti;  fi  ad  injurias  forr 
^  tunge    ^t    prajfentem  reipublica?^  ftatum, 

*  nimium  diu  vij$:ifti ;  fi  ad  ipemoriam  ope- 

*  rum  tuorum,  femper  vidurus  es.'  Varius 
Oeminus^v>  another  declaim.er,  took  the 
other,  fide  jn  .this  deliberation,  and  advifed 

.  Cicero  .not  to  die,  but  to  fly  to  M.  Brutus, 
C.  Caffius,  or  Sextus  Pompeius :  *  Et  adje- 

*  cit,Vfays  Seneca,  *  iUamfententiam,quam 

*  Caffius  Severus  unice  mirabatur.     Quid 
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a^  defi(;iemug  ?  £t  refpublicji  fuoe  triuiUviro^ 

*  habet    D^iade  etiam  qua^petere  poilbc 

*  regionesy  pcrcurrit ;  Siciliam  dixit  vindi- 

*  eatam  eQk  ah  illo,  Ciliciam  a;  proconfule 
^  cgregid  adminiftratam,  familiares  fhidua 

*  ejus  et  Acbaiam  et  Aiiam,  Deiotari  regmun 
^  obligatuQx  benefidis^  uEgypti^m  et  habere 

*  beneficii  memoriam,  et  agere  perfidia: 
^  poenitentiam,  fed  maxime  itlum  in  Adam 
^  et  Macedooiam  hortatus  ell  in  Caflii  et 

*  Brut!  caftra/  Caflius  Severus's  refle&ion 
(the  feme  whom  1  mentioned  before,  as 
iiot  approving  of  the  praftlce  of  declama- 
tion) is,  I  think,   very    fcnfiHe :   *  Afios 

*  deckma^  atebat^  Varium  Geminnm  yU 
^  Tum  coitfiiium  dedifle:'  By  vvhich  te 

sneans^  that  this  dedahner  had  pren  a 
connfel  which  h»  img|ht  have  givea  to  CS-* 
cero,  if  he  had  been  ^Hve ;  and  that  his 
urguments  wen;  fucfa  as  mig^t  have  Jbeea 
vM  in  red  Ufi;  and  biiiinc& 

The  next  Suqfi^ria  cpncerns  CScero  Iifc^ 
wife;  for  it  deliberates,  whether  tlicero 
(hould  bujn  his  writings  al  th©  deiir^  of 
Antony,  upon  promife  of  having  His  lifg 
^pareil.    Ceftius  fvq^  iidvlfcs  lvli»  A0\  tQ  dQ 
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\tl  *.  Aflefe:  te  po^ius  libertatX,  f(  X^rmviK 

*  ei^^ftloiaiibco a4jiie, £u  Aximmm mo*' 

*  ;ri£9dp  node Atierem/  The.  urg^i^at,  tQ 
kt  fure,  b  not  o^vkptU)  aii4  7<t  Osq^  ^oaai* 
tural,  if  y*^  <owW  ftf^ofe  Qbcn?  a  mm  of 
dMefmiitfld  r<ifi}lu^oi^  aa4  whp  )ov^4  lilf 
lai8:tl»an  hue  Imt^  AntonUM.  TH«i«  W«r« 
otfonr  good  thrnp  fud  vpw  tbis  04^^  (utk 

'  eoe  smnos  ti\A  promittit ;  ^t  fk  Hdft  com- 

*  buiTeris,  populus  H<MnftnBS  oihnes*'  A-^ 
gain,    *  Quamdiu   reipublicx   noftras.aut 

*  foftUfia  dieterit,  aittt  9i«!&oKa  daravsrit, 
'  dl«^rabilg  pd^ris  irig«bic  mgeniiun,  et, 

*  uno  pt*^Hptu&  Taeeulo,  profeitbes  Amo^ 

*  oit3«A  oAinibui  :*  Where  there  is  iqore  of 
a  flowiAg;  ^emp^hioti  tbaa  i»  uTu^  in  thofe 
declamations. 


The  4edamat!6ii8  of  the  judicial  kind,  or 
controverjta^  as  they  ate  called,  are  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  ftyle,  I  will,  however, 
give  feme  fpeciflaens  likewife  from  them. 
The  fubje^  of  thefe  controverfies  l4  gene- 
rally the  application  of  feme  law  to  a  cafq 
ROt  provide^  for  by  that  law.     The  firft 

T4 


ft7*  Thb  Origin  aki^       Rutll, 

cafe  I  fhall  mention  is  fingular  enoiigh. 
The  law  Was,  that  if  a  man  raviifbed  an 
ithmarried  woman,  fhc  fhould  have  the  op- 
tibn  whether  flie  would  marry  him,  or  he 
ht  put  to  death/  A  man  raviiked  two  wo- 
toen  in  the  fame  night — ^the'  one  ^tefeed  his 
death,  the  other  that  he  fhould  marry  her. 
Many  ingenious  arguments  are  ufed  upon 
both  fides :  I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  one'  thit 
was  ufed  againft  the  ravifher:  *  Perieras, 
^  raptor,  ni  bis  perire  meruifles  *.* 

Another  of  thefe  dcclaimcrs  of  controvert 
fy,  having  occafion  to  mention  the  fudden 
deaths  that  were  the  eflfeds  of  luxury  and 
intemperance,  gave  this  turn  to  the  thought 
and  compofition :  ^  Quicquid  avium  volitat, 
^  quicquid  pifcium  natat,  quicquid  ferarum 

*  difcurrit,  noftris  fepelitur  ventribus.  Quae- 
♦.re  nuiK  cur  fubito  moriamur?  Mortibus 

*  vivimus.*  Seneca  is,  with  good  reafon, 
much  difpleafed  with  this  extravagant  con- 
ceit-p*  Nob  fum,'  fays  he,  *exjudicibusfe- 
*verifl5mis,  qui  omnia  ad  exaftam  regu^ 

*  lam  redigam;  multa  donandaingeniispu- 

•  lib.  i  Controverf.  y* 
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v. 

^  to ;  fed  donanda  vltia,'  npn  ^ottetijaa^ 
«  funt  V 

The  lart  cafe  I  Ihall  mention  is  very  fin-' 
gular.  A  man  was  fhipwrecked,  loft  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  had  his  houfe 
burnt  down :  Upon  this  he  hangs  himfelf 
up.  One,  paflSngby  accidentally,  cuts  him 
down ;  he  is  fued  for  damages  by  the  per- 
fon  whofe  life  he  bad  faved.  This  was  an 
cjccellent  fubjedt  for  fuch  mpck-f rials  j  and^ 
accordingly,  it  is  very  ingeilioufly  argue^ 
upon  both  fides.  On  the  fide  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  topic  of  the  mutability  of  men's 
fortunes  affords  ndiany  pretty  little  fenten- 
ces :  *  Mutantur  vices  felicitatis  humanse, 
'  profcriptus  aliquando  profcripfit ;  vidi  fu- 

*  giunt,  profcripti  latent,  natant  naufragi. 
"*  Amifi,  inquit,  uxorem,  liberos,  patrimo- 
^  nium.  ""Tu  putabas  ea  te  conditione  ac- 
^  cepiffe,  ne  perderes  ?  Ludit  de  fuls  fortu- 
^  na  muneribus,  et,  quse  dedit,  aufert ;  et, 

•  quai  abftulit,  reddit ;  nee  uhquam  tutius 
^  cSt  illam  experiri,  quam  cum  locum  inju- 


#  Prspfat;  «d  Ub.  v.  ControTtrr* 


i:^  Th«  Q*isi*r  ai«>        Part H* 

\^noa  habet.'  On  the  other  fifle,  titer 
plaintiff  fays,  *  Injuria  eft,  ut,  qui  rtieo  *r- 
^  bitrio  debui,  tuo  moriar.  Ami^  uxorem, 
\  liberoe,  putrimowuni.    Foituija  wihi  ai- 

*  bil  praetor  laqueum  reliquit ;  iftc  nee  U* 
V  quetim/  •  Swrnpfi  inftruroenta  mortis,  jWi- 
♦tudweroctiftqueum  J  alteram  aptum  rop^ 

*  riturot  alterum  mifcro*  (^ifquis  inter- 
'  veneris,  fi  amicus  es,  defle;  fi  inimicus 

*  fpcQ:^ ;  Cum  a  me  iftc  aocufetur,  gravio 

*  rem  de  me  quam  dc  reo  ferte  fcntentiam. 
^  Ego,  ut  moriar,  ifte,  ut  nc  prohibeat*    Ne 

*  haec  narrarcro,  mori  voluij  praeqidit  re- 

*  medium  mcum ;  fi  qua  fides  eft^  non  eiiai- 

*  tavij  fed  eje<3;us  fum.   NihU  jam  timebam, 

*  nifi  vivere.     Domus  mcac  fata   claudo, 

*  nullo  miferior,  quam  quod  ultimus  mo- 

*  ripr.*  The  laft  thought  I  think  very 
good ;  and  it  is  finely  paraphrafed  by  Mr» 
ThomfojB,  in  his  verfcs  upon  the  death 
of  Mr-  Aikmaji: 

Vtizppy  ht !  wbo  Ufcft  fiMis  the  hUm^      . 
Whoft  isy^ 5  feavicj  w^pt  oVr  every  firkod  Iwd  Iqw. 

fVom  thefe  esEample^,  It  U  aafy  to  fee 
f  he  nature  of  this  kind  of  eloquence.  The 
Rj^ttcr  of  itisargtfments  ifronfit  genera^  %q% 


|4c$,  Tcrjr  fO^idchUjp  and  foraefimes  T^gr 
k^^ouflyi  JbandlcA  The  %k  of  it  fe 
cut  into  ibicnrt  fcnteoces^  Yer7  acut^^  an4 
cf  wonderfbl  brevity,  adoraed  with  thole 
ojfteiitatious  figure  vrjaicji  both  pleafe  the 
fa^gf  and  footh  the  ear,  of  antttheiU  and 
fijxxilarity  of  compoiltion,  like  anTwcring  to 
like,  and  opppfite  to  oppofite#  Tajcitus's 
ityle  refen^bles  it,  in  a$  ^  a$  it  U  iliort 
;3iid  di3Jointed,  bat  diffeis  from  it,  in  as  far 
as  at  has  not  fo  many  of  thofe  ambitioua 
^ornaments;  .and  the  feotences  are  not  fo 
well  r<>unded  and  pared,  but  more  harfh 
«id  js^brnpt.  But  the  ftyle  of  Seneca  the 
philpfopher  i^,  in  every  refped,  fo  like  that 
<)f  tb«.  fcbool  of  declamation,  in  which  no 
doubt  he  had  pradi&d  much,  that,.  I  think^ 
it  is  Unpollible  to  diiftinguiih  the  <^e  from 
tJje.  other*  To  be  convinced  of  thi^,  we 
jiefd  oi^ly  <5ompaa:e  what  is  iaid  in  tb«Jaft 
coiitrpiferfy  I  mentipnfd,  upon  the  mittabi* 
li^  of  fortijnei^  with  what  Seneca  has  &id 
upoA  the,  fame  topic,  in  mare  than  oni^ 
place,  and  we  ihall  find,  not  only  the  &me 
thoughts,  but  almo(lthe.f»««^wprd«|  wtH 
♦b^feBtef^wpofitiajf 


2j6  •         The  Ow^Giir  and  '      Psirflt. 

Quln^iHan's  judgment  of  the-  ftyfe  oF 
this  philofophcr  is  fo  juft,  and  fo  candid, 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  have 
it  here  in'his  own  words  :~-*  Ex  induftrii 

*  Senecam  In  omnia  ^enere  eloquently  ver- 
'*  fatum  diftuli  proptei*  vulgltam  falfo  de  me 

*  opinionem,  quia  damnare  eum,  et  invi- 
'*  fum  quoque  habere,  fiina  creditiis ;  quod 

*  accidit  mihi  dura  cdrruptiim  et  pmnibus 

*  vitiis  frawSlum  ficendi  genus  revocare  ad 
^  feveriora*  judicia  cdntendo ;   tutn  autem 

*  folus-fere  hie  in  rtanibus-  adolefcentum 

*  fult,  quem-  non  cqUidem  omnino  coriabar 
excutere,  fed  potiotibus  praeferri*  noii  firie- 
ba'm,  quos  ille  non  deftiterat  inceflere, 

*  cum  diverfi  fibi  confeiiTs  generis,  ^acere 
«*  fe  in  dicendo  pofle  iis,  quibusilli  phce- 
^ '  rent,  diffideret*    Amabant  autem  eiim  Iha- 

*  gis  quam  imitabantuif,  tintumque  Ab'  co 

*  dfefluebant,  quantum  ille  ab  antiqiiis  de- 

*  fcenderat ;  foret-enim  bptandum,  pSres  ac 

*  faltem  proximos  illi  viro  fieri,  Sedplacebat 

*  propter  fola  vitia,  et  ad  ^afe  quifqliediri- 

*  gebat  effingenda,  qua  poterat.  Deinde 
<  cijinx  fe  jad:aret  eodem  modo  dicere,  Sene- 

*  cam  infamat,  cujus^  et  multa  alibquin  et 
«  roagnaf  yirtutes  fuerunt  j  ingenium  facik  et 


€ 
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*  copiofdm',  ^plurimam^  ftuSU^SftuIfei  -rcrdm 

*  cogmtipv  m'-qua-tamiii'Mfej^  iis^, 
*.  guxbtiiinquiredda  qumdam  maiidibat,  de^*. 

*  ceptiis.eft*'  Tradavit  tetiun  olktteni''fer* 

*  WtuHorum;  ^matcriaim  Nam  •  iet  orationes ' 
*-C5pa,  ,et  pofiinata,  cifc  cpiftol^.^.-diklogl^ 
*?£«fcuotufv  .'IfirphaofopKia  pamqi  diligens,-* 
•^(^gheg^ufif.tamea ovitiahiin  infbflts^rfuit;- 
*^  Hiulte^.m  1  eo  (daraeqte , fententja^f I  niaUW'' 

*  ^etiftxnfimcffuni  ^rajtia:tegenda::.  'Sedf  Ih  jetor  J 

*  quendo  corrupta  pleraque^-^qutgefei|temi-- 

*  ciofiffima,  quod  abundant  dulcibus  vitiLs. 

*  -Y^He^  eum/uo,-iQgenk8difidirqt3[lieiw 

* .di^jit). ,  ;lSaip^ 6 aiiqualcontempfiffetiTi -^a* ' 
A* .  ras%  <5pn?PI^flS*>  fi  rtOtJ  omhia  liia.  amaflet,  ^ 
Vfi,  ferftm  pooder*:  pibutiffimb  feniter)tiU  > 
^^  non  frf giiTfil,  cpnfepfu  j)QtWB  emditOTuni, ; 
Vqpam^  pueroi;um  j^fppr^  compispbaretur. 

*  Veru^  fie  (|U9qu|5  jfin  rofe^{|is,  fet  feve-  . 

*  ripre  gcp^re  fatis  iirmatis,  legendus,  vqI 

*  ideo,.quodexercerc  ppteft  utrumque  judU 

*  ciuju.     Multa  enim,  ut  dixi,,  probanda  in 

*  eo,,niuka  etiam  admiranda  funt,  eligere.; 

*  mpdq.  curae  fit :  C^uod  utinam  ipfe  fec;if- . 

*  i^U  p,iii^na enipx  fuit  illapatura  quaeme^.; 
*^  jiorWeilet.;,aupd  Yoluit  effecit*/ 

,  •  r      _  I       f  .  t 

-  -»  •- .  L'.  ;     P  Lib.  y.  c  I.      .      *   * 


^8^        ,vIt»»Ofetol»  MMO        VidW 

Wbat^^^widiKalt  heDe  &p  of  the  d^^ 
l^r  fh^0  4«.  kai«thofe  rtadiitg  ftioi^  iwtoTe 
judgmeiuia  not  cMditted  by  ifeme  fitidy/ 
acid  the  iidtjtatiicnft  of  bctf^  iddsr* 

tsuoly  tmc  J  for  ttey  wil£  buitatatfaaiii^A^ 
cia  t«r/)09  an4»  »  i^  dhvarjirsthe<;ale,  iMnK^ 
tipjiy  fhem^cr  mdie.  this^K*  worfov  fo  tttv 
they  ^iv^  tmtt  a  fkyki  of  wit  akid^Kiier^' 
i/vhich  i%  perhdpfi,  titer  wtorft  of  all  flfy4c^/ 
beirtg  th^  fkrtbsft  nbio^tti firtrnv arifyk  df 
fettfe  and  gpfavi^^    :    :  '  ^ 

I  obfeet/ie^  thac  lAe  "vHn^r  writers  i»ti0iig 
us^  if  they  iliadiy  ar  the  iamtf  t^e  to  giW  a ' 
roundncik  and  finoofhtiers  to  ibty  fenced- 
ces  \{&Br  I  eaiinot  csiU'thfctti^  petid^),  Imi- 
tate Senetw  mi^ia^  thtitt  T^«itti9;  ti^hd-eas 

and  wifdoitt^  matrf^  TTadVtt  flicfr  ^irtbdfelj 
burl  would; ad vifeffiem  botfe  tty  ftudf  df- 
ligetftif  «t«^'  i^toaJiiii*  bf  the-fchoofd  dP  de- 
ck!rta!fb»,  t^ere,  r^iff  wntttre  to  fay,  Aat 
they  ^11  find  as  mziif  j^fft  tMngr;  i^x^ef 
are  cotmitdnfy  caffed,  i»  arr  fb  be  fbiitf d  ia 
arry  »«r  bbofc.  Bur,  on  the  other  kind,  if  a 
roan  would fbriit  a grar^,  nafrfy ftyfe^of  that 
noble  fimpUcity,  in  yrhichTthe  perfe^on  of 
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ail  the  artsc  rottixfts,  a  &yk^  ei  hafmth  Bit  to 
conviiM:^  and  iilftftt(^5  Gxt^mim  ^mdtm^ 
Atfine,  If  tlut  he  Tti^teAiP^  jb^  ftfte-of 
pomp  and  G^titttl6ii,  ptapi^  oaly  to  Jik 
AdiiAited  by  the  i:itit2iuglit  thliftirefde)  kc 
him  ftft^  the  gl^t  fhalkcttf^cif  itlfifreatt^ 
tient,  times  j  and  when  he  has,  by  fuch  fta- 
}S%  CbABtti^^  a|icf  jijdgipentj^  dien 

fee  may  cpmt  Without  darfgcr  to  the  rekfl^ 
ing  pfljjcitlis^S$neca,^6jft^u5  tatfo^aud.fl&ic 
,otner.  declaimers,  from  whpij^  he.  may  ga-? 
TOer  not  only  many  .'Eov^crs  pf  fpeecH^'but 
many  ufefut  things,  !   ' 


.^ : i .  /  i . 


Hiijs  I  h^vci  en(JeavoHre(|  tp  [  ^xohitKiiii 
nature;  oC^  dp<^uen€c.oCihofc.fch^  an4 
it  appev^  Aat.Jtt  anlWers,-e^<J^  to  the'doi 
Siesnppf^  i^QW^nd  of tl|e  Ai#W  eh^f^fife 
^i^,^,h)f  GaerOt  m  thepa&^fcbpve  ^giM-^ 

fFQ^j  Afia^  and  ;it  w^  yeFy  as^ljirftl  th^  &udbi 

%XY  "tihdr^  St  wtB  a£  IksAt  t^  except  £oe 
fiioir  ant.irflbQto^^  :  l!hetfev.  inftttid  c£ 
iofaniL  fcnfe  aaik  argitmetiVaRid<MiKt&  iiw*i^ 


a8p  r       Th»  Origin  and    , .  Pan  fli 

ty  and  deveif ;  and  as  wit  caanot  bear  to  be 
4Jiffuf€d  ii««  loog^  pertod^  tft^  c^mpcfitton 
>roUld  naturally  be  broken  into  ihort,fmart 
/tfntenc^,  turned  and  toimded  in  a  manner 
agreeable;  t;Q,4he) ear;;  ax^d  this,  sos  we  fliall 
ihe^w  aft6rward6»  x^  the  n^tur^e  of  t^/A    . 

There  h?^V9:np|;,j39ep,  ia^ifiodern  times* 
zny  (chools  of  declamation,  that  I  have  heard 
p^  -whateveB  praftice  there  may  have  been 
of  It  in  private  clubs  or  focieties.  But  there 
is  i;vhat  the  JFrench  *^all  xhtdectamation  of 
tie  ibeatrij  mat  Has  been  much  pradkifed 
among  people  of  fafhion,  both  in  France 
and  England.  This  may  be  a  ygry  good 
amufement  j'but:^  if  it  is  ufed  as  an  exercife 
|)reparatory  to  public  fpeaking,  I  take  upon 
ti^e  abfolutely  to  condemn  it,  as  a  pfa^ice 
ftiH  more  ufelefs?  for  that  piirpofe*  than  the 
practice  of  the  fchoolsJ  have  bcen^hfiiring. 
For  there  the  genius  was  exerdled  in  the 
inventioii  of  arguments,  and  the  expreffibuf 
as  well  as  th%  thought/  was  the  declaimer** 
own.  But  here  the  practitioner  fiibmits  to 
{the  mean  taik  of  repeating  anotHer  man'^ 
thoughts. and  words,  in  doing r which  hi 
commonly  ni^ica-  fome .  ^hjtt  that  is  iit 
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fafliion,  and  very  often  tries  to  exprefs,  by 
Voice  and  gefture,  a  paffion  that  jhe  does 
hot  feel.  This  manner,  transferred  to  bu- 
iinefs  and  real  life,  will  difpleafe  a  man  of 
ienfe  and  gcJod  tafte,  faiore  than  the  rudeft 
iimpliqity,  and  greateft  want  of  art  in  fpeak- 
in'g.  And  fuch  an  orator  lofes  One  of  the  chief 
jscieans  of  perfuafioii,  namely^  the  charadter  of 
the  fpeaker:  For,  if  he  will  alTurae  the 
Hianner  of  a  player,  he  muft  be  contented 
to  pafs  for  a  player,  not  a  man  of  worth 
iand  gravity,  riot  the  patriot  or  lover  of  his 
ieiountry^  that  he  holds  out  to  us. 


Vou  iiL  y 


agj  TntOtLtQiH  AN»       fm  II. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  the  otbef  kind  of  ornamented  JlyU^  the 

gay  and  florid. — Antient  authors^    who 

have    written    in    that  Jiyle.-^Modern^ 

fucb  as  my  Lord  SbafiJhury.-^CbaraSef 

oftbisjlyle. 

THE  other  kind  of  highly  ornamented 
ftyle  I  call  the  gay  or  florid,  of 
tvhich  the  ornaments  are  quite  different  ' 
from  thofe  of  Thucydides's  ftyle ;  for  they 
are  of  the  harfh  and  auftere  kind :  Whereas 
the  ornaments  of  this  ftyle  are  all  of  the 
fweet  and  pleafurable  fort,  amufmg  the  ima- 
gination with  fine  images,  and  tickling  the 
ear  with  the  moft  agreeable  founds.  Of 
this  kind  may  be  reckoned  the  poetry  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon;  the  epidi£tio  orations 
too  among  the  Greeks,  fuch  as  Gorgias  and 
Hippias,  and  other  antient  fophifts,  ufed  to 
fpeak  at  the  games,  and  other  panegyrical 
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aflemblies  in  Greece^  were  in  this  ftylej 
and  likewife  the  orations  of  the  later  fo- 
phifts^  fuch  as  Libanius  and  Themiftius^ 
contemporaries  of  Julian  the  Emperor.  Of 
this  kind  alfo  is  a  great  part  of  the  works 
of  Lucian^  particularly  one  of  his  dialogues^ 
entitled  Atnores^  where  We  have  two  ora- 
tionS)  one  in  praife  of  the  love  of  women, 
ianother  an  inveCtive  upon  women,  and  ex- 
tolling the  love  of  boys^  in  the  moft  florid 
ftyle  of  rhetoric  that  is^  I  think,  any  where 
to  be  found.  And  of  the  fame  kind  were 
certain  fuppofititious  works^  forged  by  fome 
of  thofe  latef  fophifts^  and  imputed  to  an- 
tient  Authors,  filch  as  the  poem  upon  the 
ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  faid  to  be  the 
work  of  Mufasus* 

The  poetry  of  this  dge  is  almoft  all  of 
this  kind^  and  a  great  deal  of  our  profe ; 
not  only  what  is  profefTedly  poetical,  and  is 
Very  pf<^rly  feid^  by  Mr.  Pope^  not  to  be 
poetry,  but  profe  run  mad^  but  every  thing 
that  is  intended  for  a  very  fine  compofition. 
One  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  this  fort,  that 
has  been  publiflied  of  late  years,  is  Hervey's 
Meditations:  6ut  the  beft  by  far  of  the 
U  1         . 


di84  'T^^  Origin  AisfD     -  tsLvtlh 

kind  are,  the  chara<3:erifl:ics  of  my  Lord 
Shaftftury,  particularly  the  laft  volume  of 
them,  which  is  almoft  wholly  in  this  ftyle  *. 

The   diftinguifhihg  marks  of  it  are,  A 
great  copioufnefs  of  words,  arid  thefe  the 


*  This  noble  author,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obfervedf, 
has  the  richeft  and  mofl:  copious  (lyle  of  any  writer  in 
Engliih;  but  as  in  this  he  has  imitatied  Platoy  fo^  I 
think,  he  has  fallen  under  the  cenfure  which  the  Hali- 
carnafTian  pronounces  upon  Plato,  of .  being  oftenta- 
ttoufly  rich  in  words,  and  afbou'nding  too  much  in  pe- 
riphrafes,    and   diiFcreflt   ways    of  expreffing  the    fame 

thing— l«%£»T«»  eJj  eiw-ft^ojfaXtff  ms^i^^aostq^  wXaroj'  ow^Aa- 
ruv  gTTi  ^iiKvv(A>svv)  (leg.  iTri^mavfievoq)  Zivcv ;  £ftfi»  ad  Cn» 
Pomp,  c,  2.  He  is  too,  as  the  Halicarnaffiaft  faysof  Plato, 
ib.  over-abundant  in  epithets,  which  he  has  ufed  with  a 
poetical  licence.  He  often  concludes  his  periods  with 
two  nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet,  which  gives 
a  kind  of  dancing,  cadence  to  his  periods,  to  which  one 
may  beat  tiitie ;  fuch  ^s,  *  a  man  of  profound  craft,  and 

*  notable  dexterity  ;*  ib.   p,  112. — 'divinely  zuthorifed 

*  inllruftor,  and  fpiritual  chief;*  p.  114.  Sometimes 
he  has  three  of  this  kind  all  in  a  firing:  *  A  facred  hor- 

*  ror,  religious  antif^athy,  and  mutiral  difcord,  among 
'  worfhippcrs ;'  ib.  p.  60.  But,  with  all  thefe  faults,  I 
think  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  his  ftyleis  correal  as  to 
the  grammatical  part,  arid  v dry  elegant  j  and,  if  his 
faults  of  ftyle  were  greater  than  they  are^  I  ihould  for- 
give them  all,  in  favour  of  his  high  tafte  of  antient  lite- 
rature and  the  fine  arts,  and  a  certain  liberal  air  and 
jg€nt!^fnaA-like . manner,  'which  runs 'through    all   his 
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moft  pompous  and  high  founding  that  can 
be  found;  a  great  many  metaphors  an4 
other  tropes ;  abundance  of  epithets,  anti^^ 
thefes,  fimiles,  ^jid  poetjigal  defcriptions ;  par 
ronomafias,  parifofes,  and  fuch  like  figures, 
as  make  the  language  go  fmopthly  oi^  t^p 
Itonguej 

And  fo  much  for  both  kinds  of  the 
highly  ornamented  ftyle,  the  fevere,  and 
the  gay  or  florid.  . 


writings,  and  is,  I  chink,  a  peculiar  and  diftinguifliing 
ixiark  of  his.  ilyle. 

But  bis  niatticr  does  not  pleafe  me  fo  much  ^s  his 
ilyle ;  bepaqfe  I  approve  of  nothing  written  againft  the 
eilablifhed  '  religion  of  the  country,  whether  in  thfe 
way  of  ferious  argument,  or  of  ridicule.  .  The  raillery, 
it  is  true,  of  my  Lord  Shaftfbury  is  very  delicate  ;  and 
he  has  treate4  the  djiriftian  i-eli^ion,  and  its  profeiFofs, 
with  decency,  at  leaft,  and  good  breeding,  whkh  is 
.more  than  can  be  faid  of  fon^e  later  infidel  writers,  one 
qf  whom  has  told  us,  in  fo  many  words,  that,  before  a 
man  can  believe  the  Bible  hiftory,  the  whole  principles 
of  his  underftanding  muft  be  fubyerted.  But  my  Lord 
jBhaftfbury  wa?  a  high-bred  man  of  falhion,  who  had 
impioved  a  natural  good  talle,  not  qnJy  by  the  lludy  of 
tht  politenefi  of  ant  tent  diahgut^  to  ufe  his  ownr  expreilion, 
but.  by  keeping  the  beil  company  in  the  age  io  whicji 
Jie  lived — a  thing  which  I  hold  to  be  no  lefs  neceflary 
Jp  make  a  polite  writer,  than  a  well-bred  gentleman, 

■  ■   U  3 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Oftht  middle  fiyle.— Examples  of  that  Jiyte^ 
c^ntient  and  modern^ 

THE  third  and  laft  chara£ker  of  ftyle  I 
mentioned  is  the  middle  or  temper 
rate  kind,  partaking  of  both,  but  ihunning 
the  extremes  of  either ;  for  it  Is  not  fQ 
fimple  as  the  one,  nor  fo  much  ornament- 
ed as  the  other.  Of  this  kind,  according 
to  the  HaHcarnaffian,  is  the  ftyle  of  Ifo-s 
crates  the  orator,  and  of  Plato  the  philofo- 
pher,  but  both  bordering  on  the  excefs  of 
gay  and  florid ;  nor  was  this  ftyle  per- 
fected, fays  he,  till  the  time  of  Pemofthe-* 
nes  *.  He,  in  fome  of  his  orations,  aa  we 
have  feen,  and  where  the  nature  of  his  fub- 
jed  required  it,  is  as  perfedly  fimple  as 
Lyfias ;  but,  in  his  public  orations,  the 
ftyle  is  admirably  tempered  by  the  fimpli-? 
•city  of  Lyfias,  the  aufterity  of  Th\icydid€8^ 

f  flf^J  tS^  JsmruToj  Ttf  A»j/xo^8i?tfj  }^   cap.  I^  Ij^«  \^ 
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and  the  fweet  and  pleafurable  ftyle  of  Ifo-^ 
crates  and  Plato.  This  the  Halicarnaffian,  in 
the  paffage  above  quoted,  has  proved  by  ex^ 
amples  from  all  the  three  authors. 

The  Halicarnaffian's  own  ftyle  is  of  this 
.  jdnd,  pkin  and  didadic^  but  with  as  much 
ornament  as  art  or  fcience  admits.  And 
of  the  fame  kind  are  the  rhetorical  works 
of  Cicero^  particularly  his  three  books  de 
Oratore^  the  moft  finiflied  of  his  works  of 
that  kind,  in  which  he  has  very  fuccefsfuUy 
imitated  the  dialogue  of  Plato^ 

The  beft  writers  in  Engliflu  compofe  in 
this  ftyle ;  fuch  as  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Lord  Bolingbroke^  Dr,  Atterbury;  and,  to 
come  down  to  our  own  times,  Dr.  Arnx-«» 
ftrong  and.  Mr.  Harris,  who  has,  like  Plato 
and  Cicero,  adorned  philofophy  with  the 
Jights  and  graces  of  eloquence;  and,  like 
the  Halicarnaffian,  has  fhewn  that  gramr 
mar  and  criticifm  are  fufceptible  of  tfee  oa> 
a^Hjents  of  words, 


U4 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  a  fourth  general  cbaraSter  of  Jlyle^  the 
fublime. — It  conftfts  chiefly  of  the  matter— ^ 
Examples  of  it.-^Xhe  counter  part  of  the 
fublime^  or  mock-heroic. — Examples  of  this 
flyle^  antie72t  and  modern. — Improper  ufe 
of  it  by  Mr.  Fielding^  in  his  hiflory  of 
Tom  Jones. '-^Of  a  fixth  general  charaSler 
offlylcy  the  ridiculous. — The  meaning  of 
the ^. word.-*— Th^  nature  of  the  thing. — 
The  reafon  of  the  pleafure  it  gives  us. — - 
General  obfervations  upon  it. — Vanity  and 
qffe&afion  the  proper  fubjeEts  of  it.—Ex^ 
arnptes  (f  a  proper  and  an  improper  rir 
diculous  charal^er^— Authors  antient  and 
xnodern  that  have  excelled  in  the  ridicur^ 
lous. — //  does  not  belong  to  the  greate/i 

-    gmiifeh 

I  Have,  In  the  preceeding  chapter,  Ipo-^ 
ken  of  three  general  charaders  of  ftyle  j 
I  am  now  to  treat  of  a  fourth,  which  1  call 
{:he  fublime;  it  may  aljfo  be  called  the  higi^ 


i 
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^yle;  but  we  muft  diftinguifli  it  from  what 
I  c*U  the  b'^gbly  ornamented  Jiyie^  from 
which,  I  think  it  is  very  different.  For  it 
is  the  matter  chiefly  that  conflitutes  the 
fublime;  and,  if  it  be  not  of  a  nature  high 
5ind  exalted,  whatever  ornaments  of  diftion 
we  may  beflow  upon  it,  we  fhall  never  atn 
tain  to  this  charader  of  flyle*    . 

What  then  is  the  matter  or  fubjed  of  the 
fublime  ?  I  anfwer,  it  is  God  and  nature ; 
the  works  qf  God  and  nature;  wifdom, 
virtue,  heroic  charafters  of  men  and  their 
a(3;ions;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  we  con- 
x:eive  to  be  highefl  and  mofl  exalted,  whe-^ 
ther  in  nature  or  in  art, 

But  is  the  matter  alone  fufEcient  to  con- 
ftitute  the  fublime  ?  If  it  were  fo,  then  the 
Phyfics  and  Metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle,  or 
whatever  elfe  is  well  written  upon  fubjefts 
of  high  fpeculation,  muft  be  reckoned  fu-^ 
blime.  Something  more  then,  in  my  ap-t 
prehenfion,  is  required  to  entitle  any  com- 
pofition  to  that  name:  And  what  is  that? 
Jt  is,  that  the  writer  fhould  have  fentimentj 
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ffiiiabk  to  the  fubjefS:^  and  that  he  fhould 
cxprefs  thofe  fcntiments.  And  what  are 
thofe  fentinaents?  I  anfwer,  feutiments  of 
high  adaiiration,  fuch  as  fubjeiSts  of  the 
kind  we  are  fpeaking  of  ought  to  infpire, 
jand  will  infpire,  into  every  man  of  genius. 
If,  therefore,  a  philofopher  only  teaches  and 
explains  any  high  theorem  (and  that  is  all 
that  belongs  to  him  as  a  philofopher),  but 
expreflies  no  emotion,  nor  any  thing  like 
rapturous  or  enthufiaftic  admiration,  he  is 
not  a  fublime  writer,  though  he  may  have 
very  great  merit  as  a  philofopher,  and  may 
raife  fuch  ideas  in  others,  and  perhaps 
feel  them  himfelf,  though  Jie  do  not  ex-, 
prefs  them;  which,  I  believe,  was  the 
cafe  of  Ariftptle^  and  wa^  certainly  the  cafe 
of  Plato, 

But  is  there  no  ornament  of  words,  no 
particular  kind  of  ftyle,  required  to  exprefe 
the  fublime  ?  I  think  not ;  only  the  words 
riiuft  not  be  low,  nor  the  compofition  mean 
and  abjeCtj  for  thefe  would  debafe  the  no*^ 
bleft  thoughts.  But,  I  think,  no  ornament 
Is  required ;  or,  if  any  is  given,  it  ought  to 
be  rather  of  the  fcvere  kind,  than  of  the 
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Horid  and  pleafurable.  For  fuch  figures 
a9  the  pariro(is,  paronomafia,  and  like  end«» 
ing8,  would  be  much  worfe  than  no  orna* 
JBcnt* 

Let  m  fee  how  this  notion  of  the  fublime 
will  apply  to  fome  famous  palTages  that 
have  been  quoted  as  inftances  of  the  fu-^ 
blime  j  and  I  will  begin  with  the  words  of 
Mofes,  giving  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  Almighty  God,  a  fubjed,  no 
doubt,  in  its  nature  moft  fublime :  *  And 
*  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
^  light/  The  thing  to  be  expreflcd  here  is, 
the  ad  of  Omnipotence  creating,  at  once, 
and  by  a  fimplcj^^/,  the  fineft  and  moft 
fubtile  of  all  material  things ; 

Etherial,  firft  of  things,  ^vintefTence  pure. 

Par.  Loft.  B.  vii.  v«  244. 

Buch  all  a£t,  fo  far  exceeding  all  human 
comprehenfion,  was  not  eafy  to  be  properly 
^xprefled  j  for,  as  the  fame  author  fays. 

Immediate  are  the  ads  of  God,  ipore  fwift 
Than  time  or  motion  ;  but  to  human  ears. 
Cannot  withoot  pnocofs  of  fpeech  be  told  ; 
$p  tol4>  ^  tar^hly  notion  can  recdve. 

9ook  vii..  v^  176. 
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To  endfeavour  to  adorn  with  words  fuch  a 
thought,  Would  be  to  degrade  it.  Mofes, 
therefore,  has  fexpreffed'  it  in  the  fimpleft, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  nobleft  manner, 
by  which  he  has  told  us,  as  well  as  could 
be  told  hjproce^  xf./peecb^  that  the  thing 
was  ini^mediately  done  by  the  word  of;  the 
Almighty.  And, .  though  the  words  be  as 
jimple  as  poffible,  yet  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  a  beauty  and  an  emphafis  in 
the  repetitipr^  of  the  word  light;  for  the 
thought  would  not  hiave  been^  fo  well  expreC- 
fed,  if  it  had  flood  thus:  ^  God  faid.  Let  there 
^  be  light,  and  it  was  fo/  Accordingly  Mil- 
ton, in.tranflating  the  paflage  into  yerfe,  has 
jipt  negl/eded  this  beauty :  . 

.   Let  there  be  lights  faid  God,  and  forthwith  UgH 

Etherial,  firft  of  things,  quiiUjeirence  pure, 
Spr4ing  from  fhe*4.eep.  B,  vii,  V.  243. 

And  as.it  is  thus  properly.  ei^pr^fTed  by 
Mofes,  it  qoiijd  qot,  I  thipk,  have  been  fo 
exprefled  but  by  a  na^tn  who  had  a  juft 
conception  of  fo  great  an  adi  of  power*. 


*  This  ris  the  opinion  of  Longinus,  who  quotes  this^ 
paflage  as  an  ijaftance  of  the  fublime,  and  make  ^^ofes's 
penc^ptlOn  of  the  power  of  God  the  foundation  of  %h^ 
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Another  inftance  of  the  fublime,  quoted 
alfo  by  Longinus,  is  the  prayer  of  Ajax  in 
the  Iliad,  upon  occafion  of  a  thick  darknefs 
which  covered  the  Grjecian  army,  in  the 
midft  of  a  hot  engagement.  He  prays  to 
Jiipiter  to  deliver  them  from  the  darknefs; 
and  then,  fays  he,  deflxoy  us,  in  the  light, 
fmce  that  is  your  will.  The  words  here  are 
all  common,  ordinary  words,  and  nowife 
figured  in  the  compofition  * ;  but  the  fen- 
timent  is  noble,  and  truly  heroic,  and  that 
makes  the  fublime  of  the  paflage  j  for  he 


fublime  of  the  paflage.  He  had  before  quoted  a  paflage 
from  Homer,  which,  he  fays,  is  fublime,  becaufe  the 
poet  there  cxprefles  an  idea  of  Neptune  worthy  of  the 
god;  la  like  manner,  fays' he,  the  law-giver  of  the 
Jews,  not  a  common  man,  having  conceived  fuch  a  no- 
tion of  the  power  of  God,  expreflfes  it  thus:  Longinus'^s 
words   are— fflttA-w  km    o   rm  Itt^uim  ^s^h*o6st">j?,  ^x  •  '■*'%*'• 

^i(p9iim'  E»0v$  sy  TV)  ^  uerQihri  y^w^aq  7uv  j-e^an*,-— itTrer  o  Oiof, 
9v)tr*,    T»  ;    ymff^u  fluq»   xal   lyeyeTo.    yivur^u  7?,   Kou    ly^nTo ; 

De  fabl.  9.  > 

II.  ^.  V.  645. 
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does  not  |)f  Ay  to  live,  but  to  havd  an  op- 
portunity of  dying  bravely  in  tbe  light* 
And  we  may  obibrve,  in  puffing,  that  there 
Is  a  blunt nefs  in  deliring  Jupiter  to  deftroy 
them,  which  luits  very  well  the  chata^er  of 
Ajaxj  but  could  hardly,  with  propriety, 
have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  othef 
of  the  heroes* 

Longinus  qixotes  fevefal  other  p^ffagea 
from  Homer  as  examples  of  the  fublime, 
particularly  his  defcription  of  the  battle  of 
the  gods,  in  the  22d  Iliad,  and  the  cotivuk 
fion  of  nature  upon  that  occafion*  For 
thefe  I  refer  to  Longinus  himfelf ;  and  I 
will  only  add,  that,  when  they  are  examiu'^ 
ed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  fublime  of 
them  all  confifts  chiefly  in  the  thought :  I 
fay  cbiefiy  I  for  I  would  not  be  uiid^rftood 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  language  fuitable  j;o 
great  thoughts,  and  that  there  fhould  be  a 
certain  dignity  both  in  the  words  and  the 
compofition.  But  over-doing  in  fuch  cafes 
is  very  dangerous;  and  it  is  much  better 
that  the  lai^guage  ihould  be  too  little,  than 
too  much  ornamented. 
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But  what  fhews  evidently  that  the  mat- 
ter is  principal  in  the  foblime  charader  of 
ftyle  is  this^  that,  if  the  matter  be  low 
and  trivial,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fen- 
liments  heroic  with  language  fuitable,  then 
it  becomes  a  fpecies  of  writing  altogether 
different,  and  indeed  oppofite,.  and  which, 
accordingly,  bears  the  name  of  mock-heroic^ 
or  burlefque.  Of  this  kind  we  have  an  an- 
tient  poem,  by  fome  given  to  Homer,  but, 
probably,  the  work  of  a  fophift  of  later 
times ;  I  mean  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and 
mice,  in  which  we  have  afcribed  to  thofe 
little  contemptible  animals  the  fentiments 
and  adions  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyflfey ;  and  the  ridicule  of  the  pompous 
language  of  tragedy,  by  making  it  too 
pompous,  or  what  we  call  bombaft,  was 
frequent  among  the  poets  of  thq  old  come- 
dy at  Athens. 

In  modern  times,  there  are  many  works 
of  this  kind,  both  in  profe  and  verfe ;  but 
th^  heft  of  them  all,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  Dunciad  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  which,  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  mock-heroic,  is  joined  the 
keeneft  fatire..  And  though,  I  bdieve,  moft 
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fcholars  who  underftand  the  original  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  has  not  tranflatcd  Homer 
well ;  yet  every  body,  I  imagjinc^  will  ad- 
piit  that,  in  the  Dunciad^  he  has  parodied 
Virgil  exceedingly  well }  but  of  this  I  have 
faid  enough  elfewhere*^ 

Mr.  Fielding,  inl  his  comic  narrative 
poem,  the  hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,  has  mix- 
ed with  his  narrative  a  good  deal  of  the 
mock-lieiroic ;  and,  particularly,  there  is  a 
defcription  of  a  fquabble  in  a  country  church- 
yard •  wholly  in  that  flyle  f  *  It  is,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  parody  of  Homer's 
battles,  and  is  highly  ridiculous ;  but,-  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  proper  for  fuch  a 
work :  JF/Vy?,  becaufe  it  is  too  great  a  change 
of  ftyle,  greater  than  any  work  of"  a  legi- 
timate kind,  which  I  think  Fielding's  is,  will 
admit,  from  the  fimple  and  familiar  to  the' 
heroic  or  mock-heroic.  It  is  no  better  than  a 
patch ;  and,  though  it  be  a  fliining  one,  nO 
regular  work  ought  to  have  any  at  all.  Foi^ 
Horace  has  very  properly  given  It  as  a  mark 
of  a  work  irregular,  and  of  ill  texture,  thef 
having  fuch  purple  clouts,  as  he  calls  them  j 

•  P.  no.  f  Bookiv.  C'i* 
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.    -- — L:|tc  qui  fplcndeat  uijius  ^t  alter  -  - 
,  Afruiterpannus.^-~— ^  '  Ars  Poht. 

Secondly^  becaufe  it.  dcftroys  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  narrative,  which  ought  to  be  care- 
ftiJly  ftudied  in  all/wprks,  that,  Jike  Mr. 
ReldiUg'sj  arc. iAiitation?  ftf \r^jil  life  and 
manners,  and  which,  accordingly,  has  been 
very  much  laboured  by  that  author.  It  is 
for  the  probability  of  tlie  narrative .  chiefly 
tfiat  I  have  fo  much  commended  Gulliver's 
TVavds.:  •  Now^Jiaj^peal' tp  every  reader, 
wliether  fuch  a  defciiptiqnjm;  thbfe  Txavfelj?, 
as  that  .of  tbc'^battje  in  the  chtirch-yaard, 
would  not  have  intirely  deftroyed  the  cre- 
dibility of  th^m^  aiid  prevented  their  iih- 
pofing  upon  anybody^  as  it  is  faid  they 
did  ar  firft.  This,  therefore,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  a  blemifh,  in  a  work 'which  has 
otherwife  a  gt^at  deal  of  merits  and;  which 
I  fliould  have  thought  perfect  df  the  kind, 
if  it  had  not  be^n.  for  this,  and  another 
fault  that  I  find  to  it,  namely,  the  au- 
thorns,  appearing,  too  much ,  in  it  hiiti- 
itsflf,  who  had  nothing  to  do  in  it  at 
Vol.  Iir.  X  '        " 
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all  *.  By  this  the  reader  will  undctftand  that 
I  mean  his  refledions,  with  which  he  begins 
his  books,  Md  ibmetimes  his  chaptenu 

And  lb  much  for  the  modc4ietoic,  or 
burleft^,  whieh  I  call  a  fifth  genersl  cha« 
radcr  of  ftyle. 

Of  kin  to  tfaia^  is  that  kind  tif  ^fk  whicli 
we  may  call  the  ridkuhufi  ^  ftyte  "^qxf 
mueh  pradifibd^  but  die  qature  of  k  nqic 
ttnderftood  foy  eivery  body;  I  Ufip.  the  woi4 
vX  the  dafficaL  ineatiingt  to  flgnifyr  what- 

*  The  fable  oiT  this  piece  ia,  I  think,  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  hoth  of  geniiM  and  aft;  fbr,  though  it  he 
v^ry  complex,  taking  !»  u  grtst  a  yaiitty  of  laatter  as,  I 
believe,  any  heroic  fahlte,  it  is  fo  Ample  as  to  be  ea£ly 
enoogh  comprehended  in  one  view.  Anci  it  has  this  pe«* 
culiar  excellency,  that  cVery  indd^nt  itf  the  almoft  infi- 
ifite  variety  which  the  author  has  c6ntriTed  to  introdace 
into  it^  contributes,  ibmc  way  or  other,,  to  bring  on  the 
cataftrophe,  which  is  (o  artfully  Wrought  up,  and  brought 
about  by  a  change  of  fbrtuire  fe  (M^en  a^d  Ail^prifing, 
that  it  gives  the  reader  all  thc/pleafuce  of'a  well  written 
tragedy  or  comedy.  And,  therefore^  as  I  hold  the  invention 
and  cotopofui6n  of  Che  fable  to  be  the  chief  b^lty  of  ef^i-y 
poein,Imaft  be  of  opinion^  that  Mr.  Fielding  waa- one  of 
the  greateft  poetical  geniufet  of  his  age ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
his  work  has  hitherto  met  with  the  praift  tVatit  di^fefvcs. 


i 


ifin  iop  ttung*  la  oui  i4tofe  of  tlur  word, 
wbetit  a|>]^Ued  to  a  p^foo^  it  fignifies  000 
^djtf>  |8  Um&\£  tbe  objeiSt.qf  laughter; 
wb^r^^  in  th«  fei^ii  tfane  Rohmas  itfed  the 
word^  it  figoiiiad  a  {hnrfiw  idm  exdtedi 
Uu^ti^T)  witboiK  4ifttn<^ioii, :  whether  it 
19^  ^  pifi  ovr9  eKp^nfie,  or  at  the  expence 
of  iliKotber^  or  witbcHiC  bcSng  atrtbe  e3q>eQCQ 
of  iHf^  bedy»  if  he  profcoted  to  w  images 
ibf^yflfTQ  rii^}?>e«  Ascofdmgtathe  Roman 
i|^,  ^i^^ffor^i  of  the  wbrdt  when:  applied 
to  ^fiEfoBfi^  It  wa«  eqiiiTQCaly  fignifyiiig  two 
^^hara^cs  of  icura  vary  diffbr^t,  one  'whom 
we  call  ridiculous,  and  another  that  we 
would  rather  (^  ^a  ^^h^  or  n  merry  face« 
tious  fellow*.  And  it  had  the  fame  am- 
biguity when  applied  to  the  words  or  fay- 
ings  of  men,  as  when  applied  to  their  per- 

*  It  ^as  not,  hdixrevef ,  even  in  tliis  fenfe,  a  refpec* 
table  charaAer  among  the  Romans ;  npr  did  Cato  mfiUL 
to  pa^  ft  eomplimetit  CO  Cicero  when  he  kii,  upon 
heaHng  Ills  jocofe  pleading  for  Murxna,  in  which  h^ 
f]<Se«Hd  the  ftoidtl  philofb^y  profefied  by  Caro,-^ 
^  Quetn  ddicalum  confdlem  habemus!^  And  a  profeiTed 
feiket'^tts  «  very  conteropelble  charafter,  both  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks.  He  Wft$  tatied  ^dtrra  by  the 
fbrmefj  and  7s^«)Tovoio,*«  or  jSa^^q^^^  1^  tht Jattf r« 
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fens  3  for  it  denoted  either  what  we  t^rotild 
call  a  witty  or  pleafaht  faying;  that  is^  a 
ikying,  that  excites  laughter  not  at  itfelf,  but 
at  foh^ethii%  elfe  *^  or  what  we  call  a  ridi- 
eu}Dtis.fa)iiQg^  that  is,  a  faying  which  makes 
us  lau^  atltfelf,  and,  by  confequence,  at  the 
perfori  who  u|e8  it.     It  h  in  the  firllbf  thcfe 
fenfes  that  'I  ^ply  the  word  to  ftyki  mean- 
ing a  ^le' thut  makes  uis  laugh,  not  at  itfelf, 
bft}t.pEe£ents^  to  us^othef  in>age$  of  £itigh«* 
ter.     It  is:  in  tfiis  feftfe  ■  that  Cicerd  ufes  Ae 
tvord,  in  his  books  de  Orator e^  Whttfe  tic 
lays  dawri  Tulea  for  *  the  ridiculous, '  vJ^Mcih 
he  riurfces  to'  be  a  cotifiderable  talent  of  to 
orator  t-  '  And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Ho- 
race ufes  the  word,  when  lie  lays, 

•— RidiQuliun  acri 
ForHiis  ac  melius  magnas' plerumqae  fecat  rt%. 

*  Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning  of  the 
word,   the,queftion    is    next    concerning 

*  In  this  {tnh  it  is  ufed  by  Qicero,  when  fpeakingof  an 
orator:  He  commends  him  for  faying  many  things—'  Non 
«  folum  acute,  fed  ridicule ct  facetc;';Lib.  i.  dc  Orat.  c*57f 
And,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  Julius  Cajfar,  relating  a  Icn  mot 
of  one  of  his  foldiers,  fayd,  ,  *  Non  irridicule  dijutj'  de 
Bell.  GalJ.  Lib.  i.  c.  42.      -  * 

t  De  Orat.*l-ib.ii.  c.'sS. 
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the  thing  itfelf:    What  is   k  that  excitei 
this   extraordinary  commotion  in  us,   by: 
which  not  only  the  countenance,  but  the 
whole  body  is  altered ;  and,  if  it  goes  to 
any  excefs,  may  be  faid  to  be  convulfed  ? 
It  is  evidently  not  a  mere  bodily  affedlion; 
but   proceeds   originally   from    the   mindl 
What  afFe£tion  then,  or  paffion  of  the  mind, 
produces  it  ?  Is  it  joy  ?  It  is  fo  in  children, 
who  laugh  merely  becaufe  they  are  pleafed ; 
and  it  may  be  fo  likewife  in  men^  whofB 
underftandings  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
children :  But  it  Is  not  fo  in  men.  of  fenfe  j 
far  Icfs  is  it  grief,  anger,  indignation,  ot 
any  fuch  like  paffion.'    Or  what  quality  ii 
it  in  the  objedt,  pcrfon,  or  thing,  which 
excites  it  ?  It  is  not  goodnefs,  moft  cer?- 
tainly,  fitnefs,  or  aptitude,  for  any  purpojfe ; 
neither  is  it  malice,  evil,  or  mifcbievouC- 
nefs;  nor    is    it  beauty,  for    that  excites 
love  and   admiration,  not  laughter.      But 
what  ftiall  we  fay  of  the  contrary  of  beau^ 
ty — deformity?  Is  it  not  the  object  of  ridii- 
culc?  And,  I  believe,  upon  inquiry,  it  wilj 
be  found,  that  every  thing   ridiculous,   I 
jjl^n,  what  is  the  objed  of  Ig^vghter  a^;^4 
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4eri(ion^  b^  in  fome  way  or  others  ^ 

So  far,  therefore,  we  are  advanced  ia 
this  inquiry,  as  to  have  found  out  that  the 
objed  of  laughter  is  de&rmity ;  But  the 
quefiiout^ill  remains,  What  is  deformity? 
It  is  the  oppofite  of  beauty,  as  we  have 
juft  now  iaid.  But  what  is  beauty?  will  a 
man  aik,  who  has  a  phiio£bphical  turn,  and 
wants  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  f^f^^^oxu 
This  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  inquiry*  and 
goes  deep  into  philofophy  and  the  nature 
pf  things ;  but  it  will  be  fufficicnt,  for  our 
prefent  purpoie,  to.  fay,  that  beauty  confifis 
of  a  whole,  and  correfponding  parts,  in 
which  ther$  is  nothing  defective,  nothing 
fuper£uous  or  redundant,  nothing  that  is 
-4infuitable  or  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the 
whole.  Beauty,  therefore,  neceflarily  im^ 
plies  fome  defign,  plan,  or  fyflem;  and 
where  that  is  milfed  of,  or  where  we  fiad 
ariy  tiding  incongruous,  diflbnant,  or  income 


*  Thb  15  tJie  account  that  Cicero  gives  of  tho  ridi- 
^uI^Ous:  '  Locus  autem^  et  regie  quaii  ridiculi^  turpitudine 
'  et  drfjrmitfte  qtradain  continctar  i*  Lib.  ii.  de  brat. 
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palible  with  that  defign,  then  have  we  dM 
idea  of  defon»ity. 

But  if  this  be  the  obje£t  of  ridicule,  then 
is  not  only  folly ^  but  vice^  ridiculou? ;  for 
nothing  is  more  difcordant  or  incompatibly 
with  the  iyftem  of  a  rational  and  focial  na/- 
titrei  and  with  the  fyftem  of  nature  in  ge- 
neral. But  vice  is  the  obje£t  of  hatred  and 
averfion ;  and,  if  it  be  accompanied  with 
abilities  and  power,  or  fear  and  terror,  not 
of  ridicule,  what  fliall  we  fay  then?  Mull 
we  retract  what  we  have  laid  down,  that 
deformity  is  the  fubjed  of  laughter  ?  No ; 
that  will  not  be  necefHay;  but  we  muft 
add  to  the  definition,  and  fay  that  it  is  the 
Reformed  without  hurt  or  mifchtef^.  So 
that  whatever  quality  is  hurtful  or  miC^ 

*  <^riil«  Ars    Peet*    to  yiXeiov  l^rw  ditafrftfMt  r»  xat  ac 

And  CicerOy  in  the  parage  above  quoted,  after  having 
&id  tMt  deformity  is  the  fubjea  of  ridicule,  addc^  «  Nee 
'  initgiiis  improbitas,  et  fcelere  jun^ta^  nee  rurfus  mifet 
'  ria  infighis,  agitata  ride  tar.  Facinorofos  enim  majore 
^  quadam  vi,  quam  ridiculi,  vulnerari  volunti  miferoi  il- 
^  ludi  nolunt^  nifi  fi  fe  forte  jadUnt.*  And,  a  little  after« 
he  fays,  *  Qjjamobrexn  materies  omnis  ridiculorum  e&  ii| 
<  iE^$  vitiisji  q^s  funt  in  vita  hominumj  ne^ue  caroruma 

X4 
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chievous,  either  to  the  perfon  who  pofleflcs' 
it,  or  to  any  other,  or  to  both,  as  is  often 
the  cafe,  is  not  ridiculous. 

But  the  queftiou  is  not  yet  anfwered. 
From  what  affection  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind  this  adion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face 
and  agitation  of  the  body  proceeds  ?  It  is 
not  from  joy,  grief,  or  any  other  of  the 
paflions  above-mentioned;  it  is  evident 
likewife,  that  we  are  not  indifferent  with 
refpedt  to  the  perfon  or  thing  at  which  we 
laugh.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  can 
pnly  proceed  from  contempt;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  never  laugh  at  what  we  value 
or  efteem,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  we  value 
and  efteem  it.  Fqr  it  may  happen  that  a 
perfon  who,  upon  the  whole,  is  valuable 
and  eftimable,  has  fomething  in  him  that 
is  ridiculous. 

But  there  is  one  thing  farther  that  is  ftill 
Xo  DC  accounted  for  concerning  the  ridicij- 


*  neque  calamitoforum,  neque  eorum  qui  ob  facinus  ad 

•  rupplicium  rapiendi  videntur;  eaque,  belle  agitata,  ri^. 
*^*  ftentur;' 'Lib.  11.  de  Ora;.  c.  ^9.    '"* 
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Jbus[  and  that  is,  how  it  comes  to  give  us 
pleafure ;  for  that  it  does  give  pleafure,  ahfi 
very  high  pleafure  too,  to  certain  charaders . 
of  men,  is  a  fad  that  cannot  be  difputed. 
And  I  fay  this  pleafure  proceeds ,  from  pur 
opinion  that  we  are  free  from  the  blemifh 
or  deformity  which  we  laugh  at  in  others, 
land  therefore  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  them, 
And'hence  it  is,  that  vain  and  conceited  men 
are  moft  difpofed  to  laugh  at  the  vanities 
and  follies  of  others  j  whereas  men  of  fenfe 
and  modefty  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  do  fo** 


*  Ariftotle,  in  the  nth  chapter  of  the  ift  book  of  his 
Rhetoric,  gives  no  other  reafon  why  the  ridiculous  is  plear 
fant,  except  that  it  raifes  laughter,  and  is  a  kind  of  play  or 
diveriion— 9/:ao»<i;(  h  x,»t  vjru  n  'acu^ict  ruf  rSiUf  xatt  €ffacroc 
mttavit  MM  0  yiXu^  ruv  i^smy  watyKvi  ^i  xai  ru  yeXoiet  i^tco 
B»on»  «a»  ca^^anraq  xui  Myaq  Kai  t^ya»  Bdt  the  queftion 
returns.  Why  is  laughing  pleafant,  and  why  does  this 
kind  of  play  and  diverfion  pleafe  fome  perfons  much 
more  tha^  any  other  ?  For  that  all  diverfion  is  naturally 
pleafant,  being  an  eafe  or  remiffion  of  the  mind  from  la- 
bour  and  ferious  thought,  cannot  be  denied.  But  why 
ihould  the  view  of  deformity  be  fo  peculiarly  pleafant, 
as  to  excite  in  us  a  kind  of  convulfion  of  the  body?  £ 
can  aflign  no  other  reafon  but  the  one  I  have  mentioned, 
viz.  the  comparifon  we  fecretly  make  between  the  dc« 
-formed  objeft  and  ourftlves. 
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If  iht  «iiri<H»  Mtder  f«thf  r  ioquiw^  ^ovr 
It  cornea  tlut  tbi»  pleafurp»  which  the  ridi* 
cuIpus  giy^  us»  is  e^^pjceflkd  b^  laughiogl 
the  anfwer  iB,  that  every  emotion  or  paffion 
of  the  mind  is  denoted  by  fome  fymptom  or. 
affedion  of  the  body,  which  by  nature  is 
made  to  accompany  the  emotion  or  pailiofi 
of  the  mind,  and  which,  therefore,  may  ht 
ealled  the  language  of  natnrc,  long  J^or  t6 
ftnr  language  of  humiin  inftkution*    ^^tfhf 
fuch  an    lu^ion    Jd£  the   ^txCrles  e£  ^ 
face,  or  the  correfponding  agitation  ^  the 
hody«  ihoiild  ha  an  indication  of  the  feofe 
of  the  ridiculous,  is,  I  believe,  as  difficult  to 
e^plaint  t»  why  blufluqg  ihould  be  a  fign 
of  ihame,  palenefe  or  rcdnefe  of  the  face,  of 
fear  or  anger.     All  I  know  ol^the  matter 
tf ,  that,  in  fome  brutes,  particularly  in  fome 
dogs,  a  fimilar  a£tion  of  their  « is  a  fign  rf 
plearuxe  or  joy«    And,  as  the  infants  of  our 
^>eeie6  in  many  things  reiemble  the  brutesy 
St),  as  I  have  already  observed,  they  exprefe 
their  joy  in  that  way;  even  men,  when 
they  are  pkafed,yfe//(r,  which  no  doubt  has 
ibme  affinity  to  laughing;  and,  according-*- 
ly,  it  is  expreffed  in  Latin  by  a  word  which 
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d^iM)te9  kvgtilf^r  in  a  fmall  degree,  /uAri'^ 

From  this  account  of  tlie  ridicukMis,  fcTC^ 
jT^  obTenrations  will  arLfe  that  arc  worth  at^ 
Undi£ig  to:  The  firft  I  jQball  meation  i$ 
conneddd  with  what  I  have  juft  now  faid; 
aad  it  k  this-'— that  men  of  great  uader*^ 
Ibndifig,  and  fubtime  genius,  thou^  thef 
fiorceive  the  ridicule  <^  things,  will  iKit  de^ 
Jiglii:  t^  it,  nor  dwell  upon  it,  but  will  rather 
turntheir attention  from  k,  becaufetruth  aa4 

*  Homer,  who,  to  ufe  an  e^tpreifioo  of  ShaJ^efpear^s, 
ihnv  all  qualHiiS  0f  human  dealingjmjhi  d  harmdjjfirit^  h«s 
;i!rell  d^laiiguiflied  i>etwtx€  a  hmgb  mud  n  /mik, ,  Ar  wiM 
}aft  Uie  Cre^s  have,  I  think,  verfr  properly^  a  4ifiinA 
word,  as  we  have  in  Engliih,  not  a$  In  tbft  Latin  and 
Vfenchy  a  word  <omjKHindell  widi  that  wlikk  deadtcs 
iUulghter  and  die  pftpofitiofi.  It  ii  in  that  moil  bnantip 
ful  pafT^ge,  the  fweeteft  by  far  and  moft  tender  in  tha 
whole  Iliad,  where  he  contrives  to  make  He^or  meet 
JUKlromtche  and  hit  child  ia  the  ftreets  vS  Ttoj^  Whcm 
ht  £rA  met  diem«  he  itood  and  fmiled»  looking;;  upon  hi^ 
child  with  filentjoy.  HTiOiQfuv  fi%inffV9  I^im  i$s  wm^amwn* 
Here  if  Heftor  had  laughed,  it  wouU  have  beea  foalfii 
amd  <;hildi(h ;  hut,  whan  gotpf  to  ambrace  h»  Sin,  kf 
ihrnnk  from  him  into  the  bofom  of  bi9  nurfe,  frightefie4 
with  the  nodding  of  the  plumage  of  his  helmet,  both  ha 
«nd  the  niocHar  very  properly  laughed. 
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beauty  arc  their  purfuit,  not  defornaiity.  And 
accordingly  wc  find,  that  none  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Plato;  Ariftotle,  or  even  Demofthe- 
nes,  to  whom,  as  an  orator,  it  might  have 
been  ufeful,  pradifed  it.     With  refpeft  to 
the  laft  mentionedi  we  are  exprefsly  told, 
by  the  Halicarnaffian^  that  he  had  no  ta- 
lent for  it ;  and  I  believe  that  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  the  other  great  authors  above 
mentioned :  For,  if  we  have  no  delight  in 
the  thing,  and  do  not  pradife  it,  we  cannot 
excell  in  it.     But  the  Halicarnaffian  does 
not  tell  us  the  reafon  why  Demofthenes 
had  not  this  talent,  which  I  take  to  be  this, 
that  he  pofTefled  much  greater,  and  W2^s  a 
man  of  an  exalted  genius.     The  only  ex* 
ception  almoft  I  know  to  this  rule  is  Cice- 
ro;, but,  though  he  was  a  great  writer,  h? 
was  far  from  being  a  great  man ;  he  had 
many    iiveaknefles    and    littlenefles ;    and, 
among  othqrs,  a  great  deal  of  vanity ;  and 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  this  was,  his 
delighting  much  in  the  ridiculous,  in  which 
he  no  doubt  excelled  Demofthenes,  as  Riuclj 
as  he  fell  fhort  of  him  in  all  the  great 
talents  of  an  orator,  | 
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^  Another  obftmtion  is,'  'thati-  though 
weaknefs  arid  folly,  not  vice,  )be  xhk^  fubjcifc 
of  ridicule,  yet  it  is  not  every  iwcaknefst  or 
folly  that  is^pro^esly-  ridkuied. .  For  natut* 
ni^  infirmities  and  defeds,  whether  of  body 
6t  mind,  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at  \  biecaufe, 
though  they  be  imperfeiHicns,  and  therefore: 
mxy  be  accounted  deformid^<,^^y&t,  asrthe 
pedbn  is  not  J  to  blime  for  thttaSfi  they  are 
not  the  fubjed  of  ridicule.  But  folly,  and 
even  mifery,^yJ  ja&ht;  -ai  CXcero  haB  db**' 
ferved*,  are  proper  enough  fubjects  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  charafters  of  men,  is"truiy  ridiculous, 
except  that/pecies  of  folly  we  call  vanity^ 
by  which  a  man  either  pretends  to  valuable 
accomplifhments  which  he  has  not,  or  values 
himfelf  upon  mean  and  trivial  qualities  de- 
ferving  no  praife.  Such  folly  ^yilj  make  even 
n^tyral  infirmities  and  difeafes,fidiculous— «• 
as  when  a  wie2^k  man,  whether  by  nature,  or 
by  difeafe,  pretends  to  beftrong  as  a  Hercules, 
or  an  ugly  man  gives  himfelf  the  airs  of  an 
Adonis,  or  a  man  naturally  dull  would  im- 
ppie  himfelf  upon  us  for  a.  great  wit  ^nd  ge- 

♦  Dc  Orat.  ubi  fupta. 
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jolue*  Birt^lfitbcfutivaiutydrftffedAtkm^no 
kind  c^  dcfea  or  itoperfeaicm  6ibct  9f  bo4y 
or  mind'cao/^  mskt  the  perfon  ridiculouiat^o' 
they  nny  be  jrykufous^  Fdr» 

iHiatieter  b  uofit  to  ferve  the  j^Orpofo  &y 
Yrhkh  it  isbttoddcdt  or  eooi)(t«  of  4ifcotd«aft 
and  ia€i)ngruouft  parts,  ia  by  osatw e  Hdwu^ 
\aVBy  though  the  per  Ion  to  nfhom  k  bilofi^ 
8ia7  Q0b  be  So.,  ItiuSi  for  f»ampU|  if  I W 
drefled  in  the  moft  fiuACaftical  sHiftntf  that 
k  i$  poffible  to  imaginey 

tt  ciirimtus  f  mqufi  tMfcre  €ft|riU«s 

OccdttO, N 

■  fi  forte  fabii£ula  pexae 
Trita  fubeft  tunics,  vel  11  toga  diffidet  imp^r^ 

ffoit.E^tsir.  IT.  ift'fiiie; 

and  if  I  at  the  fame  time  think  myfclf  well 
dreffed,  I  am  a  coxcomb  and  ridiculous. 
But,  if  it  be  only  the  cffeCt  of  negligence,  or 
if  jfor  any  particular  purpofe  I  (hall  think 
proper  to  put  on  a  foofs  coat,  I  am  not  ridi- 
culous, though  i^ch  difcordancies  and  incpn- 
gruities  in  drefe,  or  in  any  thing  elfc,  be  no 
doubt  in  themfelvfts  ridiculoufi,  becaufe  they 
are  deformities,  .    * 
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Quid,  mea  cum  pagnat  fenteirtia  fecmni; 
Qiiod  pMiity  fperniif.  rtfptftk  ^uoi  nwper  #miltt ; 
JEftuat,  ctvitae  difconvcntt  ordine  toto  i 
Diruit,  ttdi&ctiif  mutat  quadrata  rottHidis  ? 
Infanire  pdtas  foletinta  ifte,  ntqiM  ndes* 

And  his  friend  was  in  the  right  for  not 
laughing,  at  leaft  not  laughing  at  Ho« 
race9  unlefs  he  was  at  the  fame  time  vain 
pf  what  he  ought  to  have  bcea  afhamed 
of.  For,  thp*  fuqhlnccnftahcy  and  whimfi- 
c^luefs  be  intjien^felves  ridiculous,  they  do 
apt  make  the  perfbn  fo  without  vanity  or  af. 
feftation.  And  there  isareafon  for  not  laugh- 
ing even  at  the  things  themfelyes,  namely^ 
that  they  often  ruin  the  perfon^s  fortune^ 
and  make  him  lead  an  unquiet  and  miferable 
life — ^fo  that  they  are  not  without  hurt  or 
mifchief. 

In  this  matter,  therefore,  of  thetidiculous, 
wt  muft  diftxnguifh  between  things  eind 
perfons.  A  thing  ts  ridiculous,  that  is,  de- 
formed, if  it  be  not  at  the  fitme  time  miffehie* 
vous.  But  a  perfon  is  not  ridiculous,  ch<M}gh 
he  may  have  fuch  deformity^  if  it  betiotap** 
companied  with  vanity  atid  afie^^ation. 
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A  third  obfervation  is,  th^t  though  vice 
be  notpf  itfelf  a  iubje^t  of  ridicule,  nor  a 
vitiouS'perfon  ridiculous, .yet  if  to  vice  be 
joined  vanity  and  afFedsitrbn,  theniis  fucha 
character,  ofall  pthers,  thp  moft  proper  ob- 
jedl  of  ridicule.  If  a  man  have  other  qua- 
lities that  are  good— ^if  he  be  generous  and 
humane,  and  do  a  great  many  good^  actions, 
though  he  may  have  vanities  and  fcllies'tliat 
are  very  ridiculous;  yet  a  inan  of  Terife  aijid 
good  nature  will  not  bp  ^ifpofed^  "tp  laugK 
at  him,  nor  delight  to  (pe'' hind  e:?fpofed: 
But  if  to  vanity  and  folly  is  joined  vice^and 
an  ill  difpofition  of  mind,  then  he  wilt 
laugh  moft  freely,  and  think  the  expdfing 
fuch  a  perfon  is  a  piece  of  j.iiftice  done  to  i 
the  public.  For  this  reafon  I  think  the  cha- 
racter of  the  A'^^o^,  in  one  of  Mr'.  Fodtc's 
pieces,  is  one  of  the  moft  proper  fubjeds  of 
ridicule  that  ever  was  "exhibited  on  any  ftage, 
becaufe  in  that  charafter  we  have  joined  to 
the  afFeftation  of  being  a  fine-  fpeaker  and 
a  man  of  taf^e,  the^rid^  of  wealth,  the  in- 
folence  .of  power,  and  great  cruelty  and 
hard-heaftednefs ;  and,  .if  the  poet '  had 
brought  him,  in  tbe.conclullon  of^the  piece, 
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to  mifery  and  dilgraee,  which  certainly  poe- 
tical juftice  required,  I  (hould  have  thought 
the  piece  Very  compleat.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  he  has  made  his  Bankrupt  ah  hdned:  man^ 
io  that  he  rejefts  with  indignation  all  the 
fraudulent  fcheixi^s  of  bankruptcy  propofed 
to  hirn^  he  fhould  not  have  made  him  ridi^ 
culous  in  the  end  of  the  piice,  by  aflenting 
to  the  opinion  of  every  body  with  whom  he 
toiiverfes,  and  being  always  of  the  mind  of 
him  whom  he  laft  jh^ars* 

The  two  great  writers  irt  antieiit  tinies  of 
tke  ridiculous  kind  were  Ariilophan^s  IkA 
Lucian^  both  of  th6m  excellent  in  their  dif-* 
leac^Kt  ways ;  but  they  were  neither  of  thetti^ 
ia  my  judgment,  fublime  geniufei^^  nor  did 
they  attejnpt  any  thing  of  the  high  kind.  For 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  aibong  the 
aotLents,  that  no  man  was  formed  by  nature 
jp  excel  in  ways  fo  different.  And  accord*- 
ix)gly,  W:e  do  not  find  in  all  antiquity  any 
one  poet,  both  of  tragedy  or  epic,  andpf  co- 
medy, or  fo  much  as  a  player  thatafted  both 
tragedy  and  comedy*  The  gfcateft  writer 
of  tlus  kind  among  us,  grei^ter  I  think  than 
even  his  mafter  the  author  of  Hudibras,  and 

Vol.  III.  Y 
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the  greateft  of  the  kind  perhaps  that  ever 
tvrote,  IS  Dean  Swift.  But^  neither  do  I 
think  that  he  was  a  fublime  genius.  And 
he  very  wifely,  in  my  opinion,  forbore  to  at- 
tempt either  tragedy  or  heroic.  And  I  fhould 
have  thought  even  his  ridicule  better,  if  it 
had  been  more  cleanly,  and  if  he  had  attend- 
ed to  what  Cicero  has  faid  of  the  ridiculous : 
— ^^Hsec  ridentur  vel  fola,  vel  maxime,  quse 
notant  et  defignant  turpitudinem  aliquam 
non  turpiter;  Lib.  2.  deOrat.  c.  58. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve  on  this  fiib- 
je£t,  that,  as  the  ridiculous  expofes  incon- 
gruity, abfurdity,  and  deformity,  of  every 
kind,  it  is  of  neceffity  fatirical,  and,  therc'- 
fore,  we  very  properly  join  together  fatirc 
and  ridicule.  There  may,  however,  be  fatire 
that  is  not  ridiculous.  Such  is  the  fatire  which 
has  for  its  obje(3:  crimes  or  enormous  vices, 
which  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at.  This 
fetire  we  commonly  diftinguifli  -fronx  the 

other  by  the  name  of  inveSlive^ 

I. 

And  fo  much  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
may  be  called  a  fixth  general  character  of 
ftyle. 
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CHAP.     XVlt. 

Of  another  general  charaBer  of  Jlyle^  viz. 
the  witty. — Nature  of  witj  and  the  thret 
things  which  it  requires. — Examples  of 
this  from  the  laconic  apophthegms— from 
the  fayings  of  phihfophers^  and  from  Ci^ 
cero.^—Wit  arifes  from  the  ambiguity  of 
words^  either  Jingle  or  in  compqfition — ^ 
fr^m  met aphor'-^f  mile -^antithejis. 

THE  next  ciiarader  of  ftyle  I  fliall 
mention  is  the  witty.  Wit  and  wif-^ 
dfm  were  formerly  fynonyraous  terms  in 
Englifh ;  but  they  now  fignify  things  very 
different  5  nor  indeed  is  it  eafy  to  fay  what 
is  meant  by  witj  according  to  the  prefent 
ufe  of  the  word.  As  it  is  iifed  by  fome,  it 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  ridiculous ; 
and  certainly  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwixt 
-the.  two.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  inftan- 
ces  of  the  ridiculous  given  by  Cicero  in*  his 
^d  book  de  Oratore^  may  be  alfo  faid 
•properly  XCf  be  \vitty.  There  is  no  doubt, 
Y  2 
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therefore,  but  that  the  fame  faying  may  be 
both  witty  and  ridiculous ;    on   the  other 
hand,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  a  thing  faid 
may  be  witty,  and  not  in  the  leaft  ridicu- 
lous j  or,  vice  verfa^  it  may  be  ridiculous 
and  not  witty ;  fo  that  there  muft  be  a  dif- 
ference betwixt  the   two.     Some  fikewife 
confound  wit  and  humour;  but  the  diftific- 
tion  there  is  more  evident.    For  they  are  fo 
unlike  one  another,  that  If  we  attempt  to 
join  the  twb  together,  the  humour  b  com- 
monly loft,  is  I  fhall  fhew  when  I  come  to 
define  what  humour  is.    Others  agata  ufe 
the  word  in  fo  vague  a  fenfe,  appljdng  it  to 
every  thing  they  think  pretty  or  genteel  in 
writing  or  difcourfe,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible 
to  fay  what  they  mean  by  it.     It  is  there- 
fore neceflary,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  iptJik 
intelligibly,  to  tty  whether  we  cannot  de- 
fine this  quality  of  ftyle  better,  I  thinks 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  deSned,  at  leaiil  ki 
any  thing  that  I  have  feen  written  tq^on  thfc 
iubjed :  But  it  is  to  be  remembered^  that  i 
do  not  pretend  to  comprehend  in  my  defi- 
nition every  meaning  that  thofe  who  ufe 
this  word  may  give  to  it.     But  what  I  pn>- 
pofe  is  to  diftinguiih  it  fix>m  the  other  ge- 
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ireral  charafters  of  ftyle  that  I  have  mcn- 
tioned^  and  from  the  next  and  lad  that  I  fhall 
mention 

Of  the  fublime  I  have  faid,  that  what  is 
principal  in  it  h  the  fenfe  or  matter,  and 
that  the  cxpreffion  is  but  fecondaiy ;  but  of 
this  chara<3:er  of  ftyle,  I  fay  that  it  confifts 
equally  of  both ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  fenfe^ 
;atnd  a  fenfe  not  very  obvious,  or  near  the 
furface^  is  abfolutely  required^  otherwife  it 
will  not  be  true  wit,  nor  indeed  wit  at  all  j 
and  the  deeper  the  fenfe  is^  and  the  further 
removed  from  common  appreheniion^  pro* 
vided  it  be  not  an  abfolute  riddle,  the  better 
the  wit*  But,  fecondly,  It  is  as  neceflary 
that  the  expreiGoa  Ihould  be  uncommon, 
juid  evca^furprifing^  otherwife  it  will  not, 
iin  my  iipprehenfion,  be  wit,  however  great 
the  fenfe  contained  in  the  words  may  be^ 
And,  laftly,  the  exprefljon  muft  be  Ihort; 
for  wit  will  not  bear  to  be  difiufed  through 
many  words^  but  mi|ft  be  pointed,  and,  as 
it  were,  darted,  upon  ss,  fo  as  to  ftrike  us  at 
once ;  and  hence  it  is  coojimoniy  iaid  of  wit^ 
that  it  is  piercings 
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Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  outlines  of  this 
various  and  multiform  thing  we  call  wifj 
fuch  as,  I  think,  will  comprehend  every  fpe-*- 
cjes  pf  it.  But  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ex-' 
plain  it  more  partlcukrly,  and  tp  illuftratQ 
what  I  hav$  iaid  by  examples. 

To  be  convinced  that  the  beft  fenfe,  with- 
out an  uncommon  turn  o(  the  expreflion, 
will  not  niake  wit,  we  need  only  go  through 
the  laconic.  appphthegmscoUedted  by  Plu- 
tarch, or  .the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  cojleded  by 'Diogenes  Laertius.  In 
thefe  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  fenfe  j 
but  it  is  iA'fome.of  them  only  that  there  is 
wit,  and  thefe  are  fuch  of  them  as*  contain 
jhe  fenfe  in  few  words,  and  with  a  turn 
of  expreflion  that  is  uncpmmou  and  fur- 
prifing.  I  will  give  a  few  examples,  which 
will  explain  v^hat  I  mean  better  than  any 
words  I  can  life,  beginning  with  the  laconic 
apophthegms, 

i^gefilaus  the  Spartan  king',  Was  not  only 
a  great  king  and  commander,  but  what  the 
French  call  un  bommc  a  bon  mot;  -  and  there 
are  more  good  fayings*  reported  of  him  than 
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qf  any  other  Spartan.  Among  others,  be- 
ing afk^  why  the  city  of  Sparta  was  not 
walled  ?  *  Thefe,J  laid  he,  ((hewing  a  body 
of  Spartans  armed,)  *  are  the  walls  of  Spar-  • 
*  ta  *•'  Expreffed  in  this  way,  it  was  both 
fenfe  and  wit ;  for  it  was  an  uueommon 
exprcffion  to  call  men  the  walls  of  a  city.. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  has  that  brerity  and 
pungency  that  wit  requires :  But,  if  he  had 
faid  fimply  and  plainly,  that  a  city  was  bet- 
ter defended  by  the  valour  of  its  citizens 
dian  by  walls,  it  would  have  been  fenfe  and. 
truth,' but  not  wit;  and  this  I  think  is  the 
cafe  erf  another  anfwer  which  he  made  to 
,the  fame^queftion,  and  which  is  likewife  re- 
corded by  Plutarch  :in  the  fame  place.  *  A 
town,'  fays  he,  *  ought  not  to  be  fortified  by 
flone  and  timber,  but  by  the  virtues  of  its 
inhabitants.'  This,  we  may  obferve,  has  a 
ilietorical  turn,  and  many  fuch  things  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  orators;  but  I 
ivould  not  call  it  wit.  Again,  the  fame 
Agefilaus,  when  he  was  recalled  out  of  Afia, 
^  confiderable  part  of  which  he  had  coij-p 

*  Plutarch's  Morals,  edit.  Froben.  p.  15  c. 

...   .       Y^       . 
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quer ed,  ta  defend  his  awn  country  that  was 
attacked  by  the  Atheniiins  irtd  Thebatis, 
who  had  been  bribed  by  the  t^erfian  money, 
which  had  Upon  it  the  llamp  oi  an  archer^ 
faid,  wken  he  left  the  country^  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  AfMi  by  thitty  th<»ifan4 
archers,  fo  many  pieces  of  that  c9oin  hanging 
been  fent  to  Athens  and  Thebes  **  Now, 
if  he  had  fifed  plainly,  that  he  Was  driven 
out  of  Afia  by  the  money  of  th*  Perfian 
king,  not  by  his  arms,  it  wbuld  not  have 
been  wit,  but  only  plain  truthr  And  what 
makes  the  laying  more  furprifing  at  firft 
fight,  and  confequently  gives  it  the  ^eater 
poignanqy,  is,  that  an  army,  fuch  as  ki)$,  of 
heavy  arnied  men,  ihoul4  h^  overcome  by 
?in  army  of  archers, 

Agis,  another  king  of  Sparta,  being  alk-^ 
ed  fgveral  times  by  a  worthlefe  and  imper* 
tinent  fellow,  who  ww  the  beft  man  in 
Sparta  ?  anfwered  at  laft,  *  He  that  is  leaft 
^  Klf  e  to  you  f.'  This  is  wit  as  well  as  fatire  j 
for  it .  was  an  anfwer  which  the  man  who 
?ifked  the  queftiou  certainly  did  not  expefti 

♦  Plutarch^  p.  155.        .   f  Ibid,  p,  16.Q, 
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and  furprifes  the  reader  very  near  as  much 
ts  it  did  him.  And,  fince  he  w^s  urged  to 
anfwCT  (o  impertinent  a  queftion,  it  could 
ftot  he;  faid  to  be  ill-bred, 

Antalcidas  the  Spartan,  the  fame,  as  I  fup* 
jyofe,  that  concluded  the  peace  with  the  Per* 
iian  king  which  bore  his  name,  anfwered  to 
an  Athenian  that  called  the  Spartans  uti** 
learned,  •It  is  true  indeed,*  faidhe,  ^  we  alone 

♦  of  all  the  Greeks  have  learned  nothing 

•  bad  from  you  *.'  This  was  likewife  both 
wit  and  fatire,  and  alfo  a  great  truth  | 
for  the  Athenians,  when  they  became  cor- 
rupted themfelves,  did,  by  their  wit  and 
eloquence,  contribute  very  much  to  corrupt 
the  reft  of  Greece, 

As  to  the  fajdngs  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers,  collefted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  there 
Is  more  fenfe  in  them  than  is  any  where  to 
be  found  in  fo  few  words;  but  there  is  wit 
In  very  few  of  them,  becaufe  they  want  that 
uncommon  turn  of  expreffion,  which,  as 
bas  been  fliown,  is  eflential  to  wit.     Nor 

♦  Plutarch,  p.  i0g. 
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\^as  it  to  be  expected  that  men,  who  were 
intent  upon  difcovering  the  nature' and  truth 
of  things^  fhould  ftudy  figures  and  forms  of 
expreffion  for  the  purpofe  only  of  catching 
the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar.  The  wittieft  of 
all  the  philofophers  was  Ariftippus  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Socrates,  At  the  fame  time,  hp  was 
the  moft  worthlefs,  and,  for  that  very  rea^^ 
Ion,  the  wittieft ;  bepaufe  the  ufe  he  made  of 
his  philofophy  was  to  flatter  and  make  his 
court  to  the  great  and  rich,  in  order  to  par- 
take of  their  good  things,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  made  the  happinefs  of  life  to 
coafift.  Now  it  is  well  known  how  much 
wit,  if  4ifQreetly  ufed,  will  make  you  a  fa-^ 
vourite  of  fuch  men.  And  indeed  flattery, 
without  that  feafoning,  njuft  foori  become 
naufeous  to  a  man  of  the  leaft  delicacy  of 
^fte. 

.  This  being  *  the  charader  of  Ariftip-^ 
pus,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that,  of  all 
the  philofophers  and  men  of  letters  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  he  was 
the  man.  who  pleafed  the  tyrant  the  moft  *, 

'  *  Diogenes  Laert,  in  vit.  Arilljppi,  ini^O* 
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though  it  appears  that,  in  fqin^  of  his  witty 
fayings,  he  ufed  a  good  deal  of  freedom  with 
the  tyrant  himfelf ;  As  when  Pionyfius  alked 
him,  why  philofbphers  came  fo  much  to  tHe 
gates  of  the  rich,  but  the  rich  not  to  their 
gates  ?  becaufe,  fays  he,  philofophers  know 
wh^t  th^y  W4at,  whereas  the  rich  do  not  *, 
JBut  tl|ofe,  who,  like  Ariftippus,  tfiake  their 
f  ourt  to  thQ  great,  know  very  well  that  flat-^ 
tery,  in  order  to  make  it  palatable,  require? 
9,  Utile  zed  of  that  kind« 

Of  kin  to  this  faying  was  another  in  an-* 
fwer  to  one,  who  afked  him  the  fame  queC* 
tion,  why  the  philofophers  were  always  to 
be  feen  at  the.gate^  pf  the  rich?  Phylicians, 
fays  he,  in  like  manner,  are  to  be  feen  at 
the  gates  of  the  fick ;  but  it  is  not,  for  that 
'reafon,  better  to  be  the  fick  man  than  the 
phyfiqian  t« 

Having  employed  an  orator  to  plead  a 
caufe  for  him,  and  having  gained  it,  the 
orator,  meaning  to  infult  philofophy  and  So- 
crates, afked  him,  with  an  air  of  triumphi 

♦  Diogenes  Laert.  in  vit,  Anftippi,  c,  69, 
f  Ibid,  c,  70, 
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of  what  uft  now  was  Socrates  to  you  ?  Of 
thb,  anfwcred  Anftippus,  that  wjiat  you 
laid  of  mc  was  true  *. 

A  man  wanted  that  Ariilippus  fhoxild  takt 
his  fon  and  inftruft  him,  for  which  Arii- 
ftippus  demanded  a  price  Aat  the  other 
thought  extravagant ;  for,  fays  he,  I  conW 
buy  a  flave  for  that  price.  Do,  fays  Ari* 
ftippus,  and  then  you  will  have  two  f .  Here, 
I  think,  is  true  wit;  for  there  is  ^eat  ienfe 
in  the  faying,  though  not  obvious  to  one 
who  doed  not  know  th:|t  it  is  only  plulcfo^ 
phy  which  makes  a  nwtn  truly  fctQ.  AM^ 
9tt  the  fame  time,  the  exprefiioQ  |a  as  ibort 
«nd  furprifing  as  ca«  well  bc» 

It  may  be  reckoned  wit  when  an  tPg»* 
inent  is  cleverly  tunied  againft  a  man'.  Of 
this  kind  was  what  Ariilippus  anfwo'ed  tp 
Diogenes,  whom  he  found  waihing  fom§ 
berbs  that  he  was  preparing  £m  his  dinner, 
If,  fays  the  Cynic,  you  could  dioe  upon 
herbs,  you  would  not  make  court  to  tyrants. 
If  you  could  Hve  and  converle  with  mcu, 

»  Diogenes  Laert*!^  vh.  Ariftippi^   c  71* 
t  Ibid.  72, 
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replies  Ariftippus,  you  wouW  not  dine  upoa 

herbs  *• 

It  Is,  I  think,  for  the  credit  of  the  other 
Greek  philofophers,  that  there  are  but  few 

*  Dk>f enes  Laert.  in  nt.  An^f^\t  c.  6S.  Horace*  in 
^  ejMdk  to  S€a:va»  Lib.  i.  Epift.  17.  mentions  this  fay^ 
iag  of  Ariilippas  s 

Si  prarideret  olus  patienter,  regibas  uti 
Nollet  Arillippus.     Si  fciret  regibas  uti, 
FaftldLret  olus^  qui  me  notat.  v.  14. 

•florace,  it  may  be  obferved,  was  a  little  defukory  in 
ills  pbilofopky,  as  be  tells  us  himielf ;  ibr  femetimes 
lie  was  a  rigid  Stoic : 

Virttttis  ver»  ciiAos  rigidufque  iateUet  ;^ 

'But  be  adds^ 

Nunc  in  Arifttppi  liirtim  prsecepta  relabor, 
Et  mibi  res,  aon  me  rebus,  fubmittere  conor. 

Lib.  i«  £p.  i« 

The  meaning  of  which  laft  line  is,  that,  whereas  the 
Stoics  fiibmitted  with  refignation  to  the  lot  which  Pro*^ 
Yidence  had  afligned  them,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
ti€t  well  the  part  which  was  allotted  to  them  in  the 
Jrama  of  human  life,  Ariftippus,  not  contented  with 
that  lot,  endeavoured  to  make  a  fortune  for  himfelf. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Horace,  in  the  fame  epa^le  to 
.Scaeva,  defcribes  him,  '  Tentantem  ma|ora;'  but  he 
adds,  '  Fi;re  praefentibas  aeqi^um.'  ^  And  it  was  no 
doubt  Jvis  charader,  as  Laertiu^  infoims  us.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his   life,    that,    though    he  aimed    at  tike 
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fayings  recorded  of  them  which  can  be  call- 
ed witty;  and  I  fliall  only  mention  one  of 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Aca- 
demy, who,  being  afked,  why  fo  maiiy  o£^ 

r 
higheft  fortune,  he  could  fuit  himfelf  to  the  lowed. 
Although  Horace,  in.  this  pafiage,  fays,  that  he  only 
dipt  into  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus,  as  it  were,  bjr 
Health,  and  imperceptibly  even  to  himfelf;  yet  it  ap* 
pears  to  me,  that,  in  the  praftice  of  life,  he  followed 
much  more  the  philbfop.hy  of  Ariftippus  than  that  of 
Epicurus,  which  he  profeffed.  For  Epicurus,  though^ 
like  Ariftippus,  he  made  happinefs  confift  in  bodily  plea- 
fore,  yet  he  held  that  the  greateft  pleafure  of  that 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  temperance  and  fober  living; 
therefore  he  lived  moft  frugally  and  penuriouily  in  hk 
garden,  without  going  near  the  great  and  rich ;  and  he 
boafted,  that  he  could  live  upon  a  penny  a-day ;  where- 
as his  friend  Metrodorus  required  two-pence.  Ariftip- 
pus, on  the  other  hand,  made  his  happinefs  confift  in 
coftly  and  delicate  living;  and,  in  this  refped,  he 
preferred  his  life  to  that  of  the  Cynic,  who  lived  mi- 
ferably,  as  he  thought,  upon  the  meaneil  and  cheapeft 
things : 

"  ■       'Re6lius  hoc,  et 
Splendidius  multo  eft,  equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex* 

Now  it  is  evident,  not  only  from  what  Suetonius  tells 
ns  in  the  life  of  Horace,  but  from  the  account  which 
Horace  gives  of  himfelf,  that  he  did,  in  this  refpe£^, 
follow  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus;  for  he  lived  very 
much  with  Mecsenas,  and  was  fo  often 'at  his  table, 
that  Anguftus,  in  a  letter  of  his,  which  Suetonius  has 
preferved  to  us,  '  In  vita  Horatii,'  calls  him  the  /«« 
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all  other  feds  went  over  to  the  Epicureans, 
but  none  ever  came  from  them  ?  anfwered, 
That  men  might  be  made  eunuchs,  but  eu- 
nuchs never  could  become  men*. 

Cicero  alfo  has  furnifhed  us  examples  of 
witty  fayings,  where  the  wit  confifted  as 
much  in  the  turn  of  expreffion  as  in  the 
thought.  There  was  one  P.  Cornelius,  who 
was  a  great  thief,  but  very  brave,  and  a 
good  general.     He  was  chofen  conful,  for 


rajtu  of  Mccanas.  And,  indeed,  in  this  epiftle  to 
Scaeva,  he  very  plainly  declares  himfelf  a  follower  of 
Ariftippus,  and  advifes  Scasva  to  follow  him  likewife. 
When  he  came,  however,'  to  be  in  the  decline  of  life^ 
he  began  to  be  of  another  opinion  ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that,  w^ere  he  fays, 

Dulcis  incxpertis  cultura  potentis  amici; 
Expcrcus  metuit.—   . 

he  made  the  application  to  hiiAfelf.  And»  in  ail 
epiiUe  to  Mecsenas,  anfwering  one  from  him,  in  which 
he  required  that  Horace  ihould  come  to  him  at  the  time 
he  had  promifed,  he  plainly  tells  him,  that  he  coold 
not  now  give  him  tke  attendance  that  he  had  formerly 
given  him;  and  that,  rather  than  do  it,  he  would 
jefign  every  thing  he  had  got  from  him;  Epift.  viit 
Lib.  I. 

•  Laert.  in  vit.  Arcefilai,  c,  43. 
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carrying  on  a  very  dangerous  war,  by  the 
intcreft  of  C.  Fabricius,  his  profeflcd  eaemy, 
to  whom  when  he  returned  thanks  for  ail- 
ing fo  difmterefted  a  part,  *  You  ow€  mc 
«  no  thanks,'  faid  he,  *  if  I  chofe  rather  to  be 

*  robbed  than  fold  as  a  flave  */  Tliis  was 
wit,  becaufe  it  was  fhort,  pungent,  and  un- 
expeded ;  and  it  is  not  only  witty,  but  it 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  ridiculous  in  it,  as  it 
expofed  the  knavery  of  the  man,  aiid  there- 
fore it  would  naturally  raife  a  laugh  in  thofe 
that  heard  it.  Of  the  fame  kind  was  what 
Fabius  Maxiitius  faid  to  one  Livius  Salina- 
tor,  who  had  loft  the  town  of  Tarentum, 
but  was  of  great  ufe  in  affifting  Maximus 
to  retake  it.  Of  this  fervice  Salinatcw  put- 
ting Maximus  in  mind,  and  telling  him 
that  it  was  by  his  means  he  had  taken  the 
town,  *  No  doubt,'  fays  he,  *  if  you  had  not 

*  loft  it,  I  Ihouid  not  have  taken  it  f.' 

In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like  inftances,  it  Is 

.  the  uncommon  turn  givea  to  the  thought 

that  makes  the  wit  of  the  faying,  which 

•  Cicero  de  Orat.  Lib.  ii*  c.  66* 
^  Idemj  ibid.  c.  67* 
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Wherwife  would  be  nothing  bilt  plain  fenfe. 
in  many  other  ways  fuch  turns  might  be 
given  to,  the  thought  and  exprefEqri;  and, 
if  there  be  fenfe  at  the  fame  time,  we  will 
call  it  fmart,  clever,^  and  witty.     Of  this 
kiod  there  is  ^  great  deal  in  Mr.  Fielding's 
wotk,  which  I  h^Ve;quoted  more  than  once, 
die  Hiftdry  of  Tom  Jones,  in  which  there 
16  no.lefs  wit  than  manners  and  cbarafiters. 
I.fhall  not  quoteinftanccsj  bccaufe  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  work  }  but 
I  will  give  one  inftance:  more  of  this  kind 
of  wit  from   a  famous   faying  of  Lewis 
XL  king  of  JFrancej  who  had  received  an^ 
ihjury  from  fome  perfoh  before  he  was 
king,  and  whil6  he  Ivas  bnly-Dukc  of  Or- 
leans, and  was  advifed  to  refent  it  after  he 
became  king :  *  Nb/  fays  hfe,  *  a  king  of 
France  oilght  hot  to  averige  the  injuries  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.'     This  was  both  fen- 
fible  and  witty;  but,  if  he  had  only  faid, 
that  now,  when  he  was  king,  he  ought  not' 
to  refent  the  injuries  that  he  had  received 
when  he  was  only  .  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
wit  of  it  would  have  been  intir^ly  loft. 
Vol.  IIL  Z 
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There  is  oneway  of  giving  an  untrommon 
and  furprlfing  turtat  to  tte  ekpneffi<)n,  ajid  fo 
making  wit,  tiiat  is  very  well  known.     It  id 
by  ambiguity  vr  double  meaning,  ami  thii 
eithtr  of  fmgle  words,  or^  df  ^  co^tfipofitiotv 
of  th-em ;  1  mean  a  phrafe  or  fentenC€*  T^he 
firft  kind  is  ^ell  knoWh  by  tke  niaittfe  of  a 
^lin^  and^  when  there  is  fetife  in  it,  joined  tvith 
fotire  iiA"  ridicule^  k  md.y be fefcfconed  kfpe* 
des  of  Wit;  'it  w'^s  not  unknown  atnong 
the  antients,  thoagh^^I  beKcve^  lefs  pradiifed 
among  them  tiiam  3x11™%  tia. .    Cicero  ;^ve9 
an  cxamplenuf^il  that  iiappfined  iti  a  trilll 
whdre  a  ^Yer§^;Bttlc  m^  wa^jpYoducefd  as  a 
witnefe.     Afrit  •eitmot  be 'rendored  inta 
EflgHih< .  J'  ifave   giv^n   the   Latiqj^   words 
^^qw^.   j'^liHB^b^'kind.is  where  the  am- 
biguity is  ^not,in  a  <fingle  word^  but  in 
feyeraljrr-in[akir>g  .  a    fentence.  .    It  is    di- 
flingyiijiad  among   us  fropa.  the  other  by 
the  mmo.  of  a  play 'Upon  words.     This  fort 
of  wjt  appears  to  have  b?en  more  pradlifed 
aippijg  the  antients;  and  Cicero  gives  us 
» .  • 

-  *  Pufillus  teftis.  pracefTit.  £«V?/,  inquit,  rogare,  Phi- 
lippas  ?'■  Tiinv  quxfitbr  'proj5era!ifr,  ^nwdo  hre'vktr*  -fiic 
ille,  non  a^cu/ahis^  ferpujillum  rogaho^  Cic< 'de  Orat.  lib. 
z.  c.  60. 
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feveral  inftances'  of  it  *.  Both  the  two  furjMrife 
and  pleafe  likewife,  if  there  be  (enfe  in  them ; 
but  they  are  not  at  all  fit  for  grave  com- 
jpofition.  Nor  does  Cicero^  though  a  great 
joker,  and  very  witty,  more,  I  think,  than 
became  a  man  of  bonfulat  dignityj  and  the 
firft  fenator  in  Rome  f ,  ufe  them  in  his  ora- 
tions, or  in  any  of  his  philofophical  wotks^ 


*  •  One  of  them  Is  an  invitation,  which  a  jokef  of 
tlioie  ^yi  ^a.m  to  hiiAraU*  to  fnp  with  one  Scxtius* 
W|^  W^ntQd  an  eye.     *  .Coen^o,.  inquit,  apud  te  huic 

*  lufco  ^pfiiliari  meob.  Sextio^  uni  enim  Ivcum  ejfe  <uidtb* 
t^i^e  the  joke  tnmed  upon  th^Maft  vvords,  which  might 
£p|ify,  that  theie  .waa.  place  eij^r  for  one  gueft  more, 
fif.one  eye.  Another  ipflance  he  gives  is  of  a  faying 
of  one  Nero  upon  a  thievilh  flave  :   *  Ridiculum  eft  illud 

*  Weronisiniim  vetas  v\  fuf aice  Cervo*  Bdum  effh  cut  dond 
!  vfl4^^  f*  ^^,  ^^ffi^wn  flic  ficclufitm ;'  of  which  the  joke 
was^  as  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  words  applied  equally  to 
a  ^Jbdorbad  flave;  Hid,  c.  6i.  This  is  faid  by  Cicero 
to  be  ridiculomsj  and  fo  it  is  as  well  as  thR  other,  be- 
caufe  they  allude  the  one  to  bodily  deformity,  and  the 
other  to  knavery.  But  he  gives  ^n  inflance  afterwards 
of  a  double  meaning  of  this  fort,  whicli  is  qiily  witty, 
but  not  ridiculous. "  *  Africano  illi  majori,  coronam'  iibi 
'  in  coi\vivio  ad  caput   accommodanti,   cum   ea   facpius 

*  rumperetur,  P.  Licinius  Varus,  Nali  mirart,  inquit,  ii 

*  npn  oonvenii ;  caput  enim  magnum  efi.^     He  adds,  Hoc 

*  laudahih  et  Jbonefium  ;\Ihid,  That  is,  not  ridiculous* 

I  ■  ...  .     ■ 

'  f  There  was  a  £olle6lion  of  his  jokes  and  fraart  fay- 
fngs  njade  in  his  own  time;  and  Dr.  Middletbn,  in  his 
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The  next  kind  of  ^it  I  fliall  mention  is 
that  whieh  confifts  in  metaphor^  a  figure  fo 
much  ufed  in  this  kind  of  ftyle,  that  it  may 
be  called  the  figure  of  wit ;  and,  according 
to  Ariftotle,  it  conftitutes  chiefly  what -he 
called  the  rb  acTut^y'^  anfwering  to  the  Latin 
word  urbanum  or  urhamtas^^  a  term  which 
Cpmes^  nearer  to  the  fignific?ition  qf  our  word 
w/V,  than  any  other  that  I  know  in  Greek  or 
Latin  ;  but  it  comprehended,  befides  «?//, 
genteel  pleafantry,  and  like  wife  politenefsi 
as  is  evident  from  many  paffages  of  antient 
authors^  and  particularly  one  in  Horace, 
where  he  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the 
charaiSe.r  oi  Urbanus^  the  greMeft  of  all 
politenefs,  that  of  fmking.  or  lowering  yow- 
felf  in  company,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
X)ff?nd  the  vanity  of  thofc  with  whom  yoil 
Gonvcrfe. 


life  of  Cicero,  vol.  II.  8vo.  p.  294/ and  334.  has  given 
';us  feveral  of  them.  Theygay,e  great  offence  to  many, 
and  fometimes,  1  believe,  did  much  mifchief ;  for  it.  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  pun,  -when  fpeakjng  of  Odavius^ 
he  faid,  that  the  young  man  was  laudandus^  ornandus  et 
tollendus,  upon  the  word  tclhndus,  coft  him  his  life, 
and  the  repubfic'its  liberty.  'Arid/  it  is  certain,  that 
while  he^  was  in  Pompey's  camp,  before  the  battle  of 
PharfaHa,  ni^  jcjk^es  were  fo  fevere,  and  fo  unfeafonable, 
that  ronnpey  wilKed' ftim  apon  the  other  fide ;  ana  then, 
fays  he,  you  will  begin  not  to^cfpife  us,  but  to  fear  as* 
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Urbapi  parceiuis  Tiribus,  atque 
Extenuantis  kfc  poofulto^ 


It  is  not,  however,  every  metaphor,  as 
Ariftotle  has  obferved*,    that  makes  wit, 


*  Ariftotle  has  beftowed  no  lefs  than  two  chapters. 
Viz.  the  loth  and  nth  of  his  3d  book  of  rhetoric,  upoa^ 
the  TA  dffTtictt  or  the  ra  sv^oxiua'rraf  another  word  that  he 
uCe$,  and  which,  I  think,  comes  likewife  very  near  our 
word  nvit,  becaufe  it  iigniBes  thofe  fayings  which  pro- 
cure a  man  praife  and  applaufe.  As  he  is  an  author 
who  has  defined  more  and  better  than  any  other,  it  is 
from  hitn  chiefly  that  I  have  taken  the  definition  of  wit. 
And,  firil,  he  has  required  that  there  fliall  be  truth  and 
fenCe  in  the  witticifm,  and  fuch  as  does  not  lie  too  near 

the  furface;  ^tl  ^»  an  tv^umi  to  ?^syof*ifM  a^>;ds^  xeii,  (jljh 
irtTTo^dMoo  c.  1^.      And  again,  in  c.  10.  he  fays,  n'rirac 

f^iToAftidi    TU9    n^fAfifAarvp    it/lbetfAii,    {IfrivoXxtoc    yet^    ?^syofju9 

ayvoUfMKk  IffTit  aXX    ho'tn  m  ciyi^at  pouimvuv  «  yfuKTu;  ywiTu;,  Ka,\  U 

not,  I  think,  be  a  better  definition  than  this  of  what  may 
)>e  called  the  matter  of  wit,  that  is,  th^  thought,  independ- 
ent of  the  expreflion.  For,  fays  he,  it  mufl  not  be  upoi^ 
^he  furfac^  (that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
mvoTieuoi)  fo  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  body,  nor  muft  it 
Ke  too  deep,  fo  as  not  to  be  underftood,  or,  at  leaft,  not 
eaiily  underilood ;  for  then  it  is  a  riddle ;  but  it  muil  b^ 
betwixt  thefe  two,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  by  the  mind,  if 
PQt  ii^mediat^ly,  at  leail  upon  a  very  fhort  reflection. 

Z3 
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or,  as  he  calls  it,  tht  ro  aa-ntov  j  for  there  is  no 
trope  or  figure  of  words  more  common,  be- 
ing ufed,  as  we  have  feen,  not  only  for  or- 
nament, but  for  neceflity.  But  it  muft  be  a 
metaphor  not  commonly  ufed,  or,  at  leaft, 
not  commonly  applied  to  that  fubjeft ;  and 
it  muft  be  ftrong  and  lively,  fetting  the 
thing  as  it  were  before  our  eyes,  and  at  the 
fame  time  conveying  fome  important  mean-* 
ing ;  then  it  will  have  all  the  charaders  of 
wit  above-mentioned,  for  it  will  convey 
fenfe  iu  the  Ihorteft  way  poflible,  that  is,  by 
a  fmgle  word,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  an 
uncommon  way,  and  fuch  as  will  both  fur-* 


But,  that  the  thought  fhould  be  foch,  is  not,  ^r 
cording  to  Ariftotle,  fufficient.  There  muft  alfo  be  4 
certain  turn  of  expreffion.     For,   fays  he,  avayicvi  h  xai 

^|iv  Ka\  it^vijur.fjbxrot    roivrx    Uvcn    curtnuf     o^a.  wom  ifAU  fjua-^ 

^Yia-in  T^x^tav;  lb.  And  he  pak'ticularly  mentions  the  me- 
taphor as  on^  way  of  giving  wit  to  the  exprefHon.  But, 
fays  he,  the  metaphor  muft  not  be  far  fetched,  or  aV 
XoT^»a,  as  he  calls  it,  for  then  it  is  difficult  to  be  un- 
derftood.  Neither  muft  it  be  too  common  or  obvious ; 
for  then  it  will  not  ftrike  or  farprife  us.  And,  further, 
it  ought  to  fet  the  thing  as  it  were  clof©  befote  our 
ryes,  w^o  ofAfAMTUf  «ro<f(v,  by  which  thie  epcpre^on  «^« 
c^uires  ^  {and  of  life,  an4  what  he  calls  sn^na^ 
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prife  aad  pleafe.     Of  fuch  metaphors  ufed 
in  his  time,  Ariftotle  gives  fome  examples  ^t 

A  fimile  may  be  called  a  metaphor  ex- 
tended, as  a  metaphor  is  a  fimile  contra£t- 
ed ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  there  fhould 
be  wit  likewife  in  a  fimile.  But  it  is  not 
every  fimile,  any  more  than  every  meta- 
phor, that  is  v^ritty ;  for  it  is  required  that 
it  ihould  be  ihort.  An  Homeric  fimile, 
therefore,  with  a  long  tail,  as  Mr.  Perault 
expreffes  it,  is  not  wit,  but  belongs  to  a 


*  Of  thi^  Icind  16  wha^  one  Leptines,  whom  he  men- 
tions, fiiii  CQpferniDg  the  deftrufljon  of  Lacedsmon, 
that  they  oagfac  no^  p  fufFer  Greece  to  become  one- 
fyed  or  bwgnk^  as  the  French  exprefs  it  in  One  word. 
HfL    la9    «Bi^ift^e>y    ri^t    ^V^«    Iti^o^^^^gj)  ;     Ibid,    f.    10. 

meaning,  ps  I  fuppojcj  that  Athens  and  Lacedsmon 
were  the  two  eyes  of  Greece.  Another  example  of  this 
i$  what  P«ricUs  faid  of  the  ifland  of  JEgim,  that  it 
was  yifif^m  Ttf  lln^cMuq;  Ibid,  which  may  be  tranflated 
an  eye-fore  of  the  Athenian  harbour  of  the  Pirscum ;  a 
metaphor  which,  it  feems,  was  not  fo  common  in 
Greek  as  in  Englifh,  otherwife  it  woald  not  have  been 
quoted  by  Ariftotle  as  wi(.  Of  this  kind  are  two  me- 
taphors ufed  in  Engliih,  by  which  we  call  old  age  the 
fUimngf  ^nd  youth  the  morning  ef  life,  Thefe  metaphors 
were  alfo  ufed  in  Greek,  as  appears  from  a  palTage  in 
lionginus, 

Z4 
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ftyle  quite  different.  Secondly,  it  muft  not 
be  common  or  obvious,  otherwife  it  will 
not  furprife,  which  all  wit  ought  to  do. 
And,  thirdly,  it  muft  convey  fome  impor- 
tant meaning ;  for,  fuppofmg  it  to  have  the 
other  two  requifites,  but  to  want  this,  it  will 
be  called  not  wit,  but  a  quaint  conceit  *. 

It  is  the  great  ufe  which  wit  makes  of 
metaphor  and  fimile,  that  has  induced  Mr. 
Locke  to  make  it  confift  altogether  in  the 
refemblance  of  things  ;  but,  I  think,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  examples  I  have  given, 
that  there  may  be  wit,  and  very  true  wit^ 
without  metaphor,  firnile,  or  any  thing  re- 
lating to  likenefs  or  refeoiblancc;  fo  that  I 
doubt  Mr.  Locke  has  proceeded  upon  too 
narrow  views  of  the  fubjed:,  when  he  made 
v^it  cpnfift  in  Hqding  out  the  refemblances 

*  Neither  did  this  kind  of  mt  by  fimiles  efcape  Ari- 
ftotle;  for  he  tells  us,  that  fimiles  arc  witty  for  the. 
fame  rea(bn   that   metaphors    are ;    E»a»  h  kou  a%  uxonu 

aa-vt^i    l»gr/T£t»    xcei     iv   tok    dtu^    aitt    iv^oX^fA,ii0'»^    T^o^oy    Tiya 

f4,iTii(p^a;  c.  i|.,  And,  in  the  proceeding  chapter,  he 
gives  an  example  of  a  fimile  of  Pericles,  in  which  hq 
compares  the  deilroying  the  youth  of  a  city  to  the  talcing 
the  fpring  from  the  year. 
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of  things,  as  well  as  when  he  made  judg- 
ment confift  in  difcovering  their  differences^ 

There  Is  alfo  another  figure  belonging  to 
wit,  viz.  antithefis,  which  is  a  common  fi- 
gure, as  well  as  metaphor  and  fimile  j  but 
a  witty  antithefis  muft  not  be  common,  for 
it  muft  fet  in  opppfition  two  things  that  are 
not  commonly  oppofed ;  and  it  iiiuft  have 
this  quality,  belonging  to  all  kinds  pf  wit, 
of  containing  fpme  truth  Qot  con^mon  oy 
trivial  *• 

As  wit  neceffarily  requires  that  there 
fhould  be  fomething  uncommon,  both  in 
the  thought  and  expreflion,  Ariftotle  ha$ 
well  obferved,  that  the  wit  is  moft  pungent 
when    the    meaning    comes    out    altoge- 


♦  It  18  in  this  figure  belonging  to  the  compolition,. 
and  as  oppofed  to  tropts^  that  Ariftotle  makes  the  wit 
of  expreflion  chiefly  confift  :  For,  after  having  explain- 
ed the  matter  of  wit  in   the  pafTage  above   quoted,  he 

adds,     Kara    ^s    im   Xi|»f    ta     {juv    0';^6/xaT(    sav    dniK£iiA,stuq 

hiy%rcny  lb.  c.   10.     Then  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  tho 
wit  that  confifts  in  the  trope  of  metaphor,  tok  ^*  wo/xari 

sav  ixP  |^«T«ip«^at»>   &C. 
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ther  different  from  what  was  expedted  ia 
the  beginning;  for  then  it  becomes  very 
ftriking  and  furpriling,  and  the  mind  fays 
to  itfelf,  '  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter, 

•  but  I  was  miftaken  *•' 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  this 
Undefineable  thing  called  wit;  and  I  have 
made  it  to  be,  *  Senfe  not  common,  fhortly 

*  conveyed  in  a  way  not  common,'  whe- 
ther by  metaphor,  fmiile,  antithefis,  words 
ambiguous,  or  in  any  other  way  not  ordi- 
nary, and  therefore  furprifing.  By  this  de-» 
iinition  it  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from 

4't>x^  «(  aXrMatu  ^yu  f  ifMi^op ;  lb*  €•  II.  Afid  he  gives 
an  inilance  of  a  faying  that  was  become  proverbial,  but 
was  firil  ufed  by  Stefichorns  the  poet,  who,  fpeaking  of 
the  calamity  that  was  to  befal  a  people,  of  having  their 
country  laid  wade  by  an  eQemy,  faid,  that  their  grafshop- 
pers  would  fing  upon  the  ground  ;  meaning  that  all  their 
p-ees  would  be  cut  down,  for  the  Greek  word  rcrr^l,  or 
the  Latin  dcaJa,  does  not  denote  what  we  call  grapboffer^ 
but  what  the  French  call  cigaif,  an  infeA  which  fits  upon 
trees  during  the  fummer  mooths  in  the  warm  countries^ 
and  really  fings,  or  makes  a  mujGjcal  noife,  which  ouir 
^rafshoppers  do  not,  any  more  than  they  fit  upon  cree»« 
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the  ridiculous,  though  they  be  not  incom- 
patible ;  and  it  often  happens,  in  fadl,  as  I 
have  {hewn,  that  they  go  together ;  and 
how  it  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  humour, 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

As  to  the  pleafure  which  wit  affords  us, 
Ariftotle,  I  think,  has  well  accounted  for  it. 
He  fays,  that,  if  to  learn  be  pleafant,  as  it 
certainly  is  to  the  rational  mind,  to  leara 
eafily  and  quickly  muft  certainly  be  very 
pleafant ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  we  learn 
by  one,  or  a  very  few  words.  Now,  un- 
common metaphor,  Ihort  fimites,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  find  refemblances  in  things 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  before,  teach  us  in 
this  way,  efpecially  if  there  be,  at  the  fame 
time,  antithefis,  becaufe  every  thing  is  heft 
illuftrated  by  its  contrary.  And  if  we  at 
firft  mifapprehend  it,  and  then  are  fet  right, 
it  is  thereby  made  evident  to  us,  that  we 
learn  what  we  did  not  know  before  *. 

•  Ariftotle  begins  his  chapter  (Rh.  I.  3,  c.  10.)  upon 
%he  MTiiot,  by  laying  down  ihe  foundation  that  there  is 
for  the  pleafure  of  it  in  nature,  d^^yt  ^'  6<rr«  ifiuw  avm*  t» 
7«^  piat&ea^m  i»inif^f  v^v  vaa%  ^h/tm  iartf  raf  h  nofiartt. 
^n^uunt  T»*  uffr%  iava  run  opo^rt/r  crotsi  ifup  [AQkhuf  HkTrat 
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I  have  been  the  fuller  upon  the  fubjcd  of 
wit,  that  it  is  a  colour  of  ftyle  which  i$ 
predominant,  more  than  any  other,  in  the 
writings  of  the  prefent  age,  as  well  as  in 
our  converfation ;  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  our  tafte  of  flyle  is  commonjy  formed 


it  fiif  m  yTianrect  ayvur&^f  ra  h  ttv^w  Iff'fMt,  ii  ^£  fMTo^o^a 
mrom  raro  /c^XMTa*  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  os  that  tbo 
£miles  of  the  poets  have  the  fame  efFed ;  for  a  Urnil^ 
is  a  metaphor,  only  lengthened  out,  but'  for  that  rea- 
fOQ  it  pleafes  le/s;  Icm  n  uxm,  Ka^xirt^  tX^x^tah  vj^ormi, 
fterafo^,  ^et^i^a^m  w^9adiffiii  ho  vrrov  i^v,  or*  fMNi^trri' 
^uif  zcu  J  ?syi\  tif  rnv  tx»»a.  The  meaning  of  which 
lad  words,  as  he  has  expUined  it  ia  his  Poetics^  €af^  4. 
h,  that  a  metaphor  is  a  propofition  in  a  ^ngle  word, 
affirming  that  thia  isi  that.  Then  he  goes  on  to  inform 
vsj,  that  the  learn^^g  maft  be  quick ;  dmyKrt  hi  ku^  J^i^t  zm 

iv^oiJLnfjMTCb     raorx     iivati     aarna,     iarot     wuu     «f/»»f     fia^nffh 

r»)f^9ocv.  And,  in  the  next  chapter,  he  farther  tells  ut 
that  the  wit'  is  fo  much  the  greater  by  how  much  the 
thiQg  is  faid  in  fewer  words,  and  by  way  of  antithefis 
or  oppoiition  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  by  oppofi- 
tioQ  the  thing  is  better  learned^  ai^d,  by  few  wordsj^ 
more  quickly,  occ^  m  i>^rrm  x^<  avr^jm^ewq  ^y^^ 
ifoaoru    iv$<i3Ci(As^    fAct^Xov,    to    6    atrior,   or*  19    fAadigcrK    h»   to 

fMV     etmKi%<T^Mf     fAMX^OV,     h»    ^1      To     i»     oAtytf,     dfllTTOI    yiKTaH 

an  expreffion  fo  ihort,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  clear^ 
and  what  we  would  call  clever,  that,  if  the  fubjeA  were 
capable  of  wit,  it  might  be  faid  to  be  witty.  It  is  at 
lead  a  fpecimen  of  Attic  brevity,  and  th^  goouiae  di<i 
da£iic  ilyle. 
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upon  the  ftudy  of  fuch  authors  as  Tacitus, 
Seneca,  and  the  faftiionable  French  writers 
of  the  prefent  age,  to  whom  I  would  advife 
an  author,  whoafFefls  this  ftyle,  to  add 
l^ortius  Latro,  and  the  other  declaimcrs, 
whole  clever  and  witty  arguments  Seneca 
the  rhetorician  has  collefted.  ^  And,  how- 
ever various  and  undefineable.a  thing  wit  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be,  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  the  three  charadleriftical  marks  I 
have  given  of  it  will  not  agree  to  every  thing 
which  a  man  of  fenfe  will  call  wit. 
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CHAP.    XVIIL 

The  (Ttfferente' htmixt  humour  and  a  hu* 
mourifi-^OrttJhecies  of  humour  is  the  imi^ 
tation  oftBeb^ouriJl — a  generhi  d^nU 
tlon  tif  tt-^Uji  of  it  in  modern  comedy^ 
incompatible^ 'vbifb  wit. 

r  » 

I  COME  liow  tolpeak  of  the  laft  gene- 
ral charadler  of  ftyle  I  ihall  mention, 
and  that  is,  the  ftyle  of  humour^  Humour^ 
applied  to  the  body,  or  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind,  is  very  well  utiderftood ;  nor  is 
it,  even  in  the  laft  fenfe,  a  word  peculiar  to 
the  Engliih, language;  but,  applied  to  ftyle, 
it  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  to  be  tranflated, 
by  one  word,  into  any  other  language  that 
1  know.  In  thi^  fenfe,  it  is  a  word  generally 
as  little  underftood  as  the  one  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  define ;  I  mean  wit.  And  by 
fome  they  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms, 
and,  by  many  more,  there  is  no  determinate 
meaning  applied  to  either.  8 
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The  eafieft  way,  I  believe,  to  tomt  at  th$ 
true  meaning  of  it,  tdit  be  to  confider  what 
h  the  meaning  of  the  word  bMmtmrifi^ 
which^  by  its  Tonndi  ought  to  have  fonie 
connedion  with  it.  Now^  the  iheaiiing  of 
this  word  is  pretty  much  fettled  j  for  I  think 
it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  a  humourift  is  a 
man  of  a  charader  fingular  .and  odd.  Are 
then  an  humou4ft  .and  a  man  of  humour, 
the  fame  ?  They  certainly  are  not.  But 
feppofe  that  a  man,  though  no  hiuiiourift 
himfdf,  ha$  the  faculty  of  imitating,  in 
Ipcaklug  or  in  writjittg,  fuch  a  chara£ter^ 
Ihoukl  we  not  fay  that  he  was  a  man  of 
liambur?  And  I  think  every  body  muft 
jggreeln  giving  him  that  name* 

-  But  is  he  the  only  man  of  humour  ?  or 
is  this  but  one  kind  of  humour  ?  Sup-* 
pofe  the  perfon  has  the  faculty  of  repce-*^ 
fbnting  other  chara<fter«,  that  are  not  whim- 
sical or  odd,  is  not  he  likeWife.  a  man  of 
humour?  If  fo,  then  humour  muft  be  the 
talent  of  imitating  chaTa£):ers  and  manners 
in  general.  But,  I  am  afraid  that,  as  th^ 
laft  definition  was  too  narr owj  thi^  is  to<li'' 
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geheral ;  for  it  would  ,  take  ift  all  poets^ 
even  fuch  as^  like  Homer  and  Virgil,  imi- 
tate heroic  charadkers.  But  nDbod7  ever 
fiiid  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  or  £11* 

tipides  had  humpun- 

,  •  •,,■■• 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  imitation 
of  high  charafters  and  manners  does  riot 
liiake  what  \Are  call  humour.  Does  humoiir 
then  confift  iii  the  imitation  ^  of'  the  cha- 
i*a£tersof  men  in  low  or  middle  life,  fuCh 
as  the  perfohages  in  comedy  are  ?  If  this 
were  fo,  then  we  fliould  fay,  that  there  was 
humoiir  in  the'  comedies  of  Terdhce,  or  ia 
the  imitations  of  characters,  futh  as  Lord 
Townly,  Sir  Charles  Eafy,  or  Young 
Bevil,  in  our  own  comedies.  But  this, 
I  think,  can  hardly  be  faid.  It  is  not^  there- 
fore, the  Imitation  of  all  (*omic  charaders 
that  conftitutes  hlimoiir.  Neither  is  it  the 
imitation  of  heroic  charadets ;  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  humour  corififts  in  thd  imitation 
of  certain  charaders.  Of  what  kind  then 
are  the  characters  which  it  imitates,  befides 
tbofe  we  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the 
odd  and  whimfical  ? 
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And  I  fay  it  is  all  other  charaftcrs  that 
have  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  in  them* 
This  make?  a  greit  affinity  betwixt  ridicule 
and  humour;  but  the  difference  is^  that 
Ivhat  is  only  defcribed  by  what  we  havd 
galled  the  ridiculous  ftyle^  is  imitated  \yf 
humour  *4 

And .  here  we  may  fee  the  ireafoh  why 
humour  makes  us  laugh  more  t)drhaps  than 
any  thing  elfe  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  It 
is  becaufe  it  imitates  the  ridiculous,  Which 
is  the  flrongeft  and  mofl  lively  way  of  fet- 
ting  it  before  our  eyes ;  for  we  cannot  be 
fb  much  moved  by  any  defcription  of  a  ri- 
diculous perfon^  as  by  having  him  Ihewn 

to  US; 

Humour,  therfefdre,  I  define  the  imita-- 
tion  x)f  charaSlers  ridiculous ;  and  thi§  de- 
finition comprehends  the  imitation  of  the 
chara<a:er  of  humourifts,  becaufe  fuch  cha- 
Yaders  have  always  a  mixture,  more  or  lefs, 

'  *  See  the  difference  explained,  betwixt  defmbing  a  cha« 
ra^er  and  imitatiftg  it,  p.  124. 

Vol.  III.  A  a 
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ef  the  ridiculotts*  It  belongs  to  l  figure  of 
compofition,  of  whkh  I  have  already  treated 
under  the  name  of  the  Ethic;  and- 1  might 
very  properly  hare  explained  k  wh*tt  \  wa» 
upon  that  fubje<a ;  but  I  thought  it  wa« 
better  to  defet  it  till  I  caiAetoipeak.of  wit^ 
with  which  it  is  comnxonly  thought  to  havfr 
a  great  connedionft 

By  far  the  grcateft  part  of  the  charffft^rs 
«f  modern  comedy  are  charaftera  of  hu- 
mour }  for,  fined  comedy  ceafed  to  be  the 
Kcpreientationf  of  the  manneria  of  cttoiniftt 
life,  the  odd  and  the  ridiculous'  predominate 
in  it;  and  it  is  now  ratber  aa  entertain-* 
mcnt  for  making  us  kugh,  than  moral  and 
inftrudive  as  it  was  formerly.  Nor  arc 
many  of  our  comedies  much  different  from 
an  entertainment  whkh  profefles  nothing 
elfe  but  tamake  us  laugh j  I  mj&din  farced 

But  our  camedy-wfiterS'fiioiiM  take  earfe 
not  to  mix  wit  with  their  humour^  twiJ- 
tbingSy,  which,  though  fuppofed  to  have  a 
great  connefkion,  and  by  fome  lo  be  the 
fame,,  are  q^uite  diiFereut,  daxSi  afrrxoft  inccHO* 
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{Satibk.  Fot  all  kind  of  ethic  writing,  as  I 
obferved  before,  rtiuft  be  in  the  fimple  ftylej 
And,  if  it  6e  witty,  or  anywife  figured  in 
the  eompofition,  it  will  not  be  underftood 
to  dortle  froth  the  heart,  or  to  be  the  ge- 
feuihe  repirefentation  of  the  chara(5l:er  of  the 
fpeakcr  or  writer.  And  this  holds  partictu- 
larly  in  low  chai'a^.ers ;  for,  if  the  poet  in- 
troduces them  fpeaking  wittily^  he  goes  out 
of  the  charafter  altogether,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent the  wit  is  his  own,  rot  that  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fpeaks  it.  An  inftance  of  this  I 
f^member  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem^  where 
S<:rub  (which  is  Undoubtedly  a  charader  of 
humour),  in  defcribing  his  occupation  in  the 
family,  is  made  to  fay,  '  On  Friday  I  go  to 

*  market;   on  Saturday  I   draw  warrants, 

*  and  on  Sunday  I  draw  beer,'  where  the 
afFeftation  of  wit,  by  the  play  upon  the 
word  draw^  deftroys  the  native  fimplicity 
and  humour  of  the  charader. 

I  do  not  know  any  work  in  EnglilK,  nor 

indeed  any  work,  in  which  there  is  more 

humour,  as  well  as  wit,  than  in  Fielding's 

Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones*.  All  the  charaders  ia 

Aa  2 
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it  are  charadlera  of  humour,  that  i»,  of  the  rL- 
dicttlous  kind,  except  that  of  Mr.  AUworthy, 
Jones  himfelf,  Sophia,,  and  Blifil,  who  is  a 
complete  villain,,  and,  pertiaps^  two  or  thr?e 
more  ;  but  he  has  taken  care  never  to  mix 
his  wit  with  his  humour ;.  for  all  the  wit  ia 
the  piece  is  from  himfelf,  or,  at  leaft  he  does 
not  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his  characters 
of  humour.. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Particular  charaEters  of  Jiyle.-'^FvJl^  the 
Jiyle  of  converfatlon — quite  different  from 
that  of  public  J^enking^ — The  epiftolary 
fiyle-'^more  concife  than  that  of  converfar 
tion. — The  didaBic  Jlyle — of  two  kinds ^ 
^"-^The  different  manner  of  the  two  di^ 
da£iic  poems  <f  Virgil  and  Lucretius. — 
The  bijlorical  Jlyle. — It  confjled  of  two 
parts  among  the  antients — narrative  and 
rhetoricfiL — Is  only  narrative  among  the 
moderns — but  the  narrative  often  too  rhe^^ 

■    torical  and  poeticaL 

HITHERTO  I  have  treated  only  of 
general  charadlers  of  ftyle,  appli- 
cable  to  many  different  fubjed:s ;  but  I  am 
now  to  eonfider  ftyle  as  fuited  to  particular 
fiibjeds  and  occalions.  And  I  will  begin 
with  the  firft  and  nfioft  neceffary  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, converfationy  which  is  either  upon 
the  fubjefl:  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  or 
Hjpon  matters  of  art  and  fcience.     This  me* 
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thod  of  communication  was,  like  every 
other,  at  firft  rude  and  artlefs  j  but,  in  pro-p 
cefs  of  time,  it  was  formed  into  a  ftyle. 

This  flyle  is  very  different  from  almoft 
pvery  other  kind  of  compofition,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  or  the 
ftyle  of  public  fpjsaking ;  to  which,  indeed, 
it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  juft  oppofitc,  both 
in  refpedl  of  the  tone  or  pronunciation, 
and  of  the  whole  tafte  and  manner  of  the 
'  compofition.  And,  as  very  few  perfon? 
have  fuch  extent  of  genius  as  to  excell  in 
things  altogether  unlike  or  oppofite,  it  fel-r 
(lorn  happens  that  thofe,  who  have  great  tar 
lents  for  public  fpeaking,  and  pradife  it 
much,  excell  likewife  in  the  ftyle  of  private 
converfation ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  orators,  when  they  enter  a  little  fe- 
rioufly  into  converfation,  fall  into  the  tone 
of  an  oration.  And,  on  the  other  han^l, 
thofe  who  fpeak  moft  agreeably  in  private 
ponverfation,  when  they  attempt  publio 
fpeaking,  take  it  up  in  a  tone  much  too  low^ 
^nd  which  may  be,  called  prattle^  compared 
with  what  public  fpeaking  ought  to  be* 
^her^  l^ave  b?en,  however^  in  our  age^ 
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and  there  are  fome  ftill  living,  who  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  j  but  they  are  few  ia 
fiumben 

Negatively^  therefore,  this  ftyle  ti;iay  be 
defined  not  to  be  the  ftyle  of  public  fpeak- 
ing.  But  what  is  it  pofitiyely  ?  I  fay  it  is  n 
ftyle  that,  however  much  laboured  it  may  be^ 
.ought  to  appear  altogether  unpremeditated; 
It  fhould,  therefore,  hav^  no  -ftudied  orna- 
ments^ the  words  fliould  be  common  an4 
ordinary,  the  compofition  plain  and  fimple* 
Periods,  therefore,  fliould  be  avoided  ia 
this  ftyle,  as  much  as  they  are  fought  lor 
in  .an  oration ;  arid  it  fhould  not  run  out^ 
even  into  long  fentences,  with  parenthefesj^ 
or  any  other  figure,  which  tends  to  make 
the  compofition  any  wife  perplexed  or  in- 
volved. It  is  not,  however,  without  orna- 
anent  Jjelonging  to  h^  for  it  admits  Of  wit 
of  every  kind,  which  indeed  is  a  more  pro- 
per ornament  of  converfation  than  of  mor-c 
grave  and  ferious  compofitions.  B^t  there 
oiaght  not  to  be  too  m:uch  even  of  this  or- 
fiament,  otherwife  it  ceafes  to  be  fimple 
and  naturaL  This  is  the  great  fault  of  tfec 
iJiaJo^e  in  Congreve's  comedies,  which  Ar« 
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overlaid  with  wit ;   and,  in  general,  it  is 
the  fault  of  moft  of  our  Englifh  comedies. 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  converfation 
is  what  I  call  the  ^thicj  or  the  expreffion  of 
charaders  and  manners,  whether  it  be  the 
ipeaker's  own  character,  pr  .that  of  any 
other  perfon  j  and  here  comes  in  humour, 
,which  every  body  allows  to  be  one  of  thp 
moft  pleafant  things  in  converfation.  *  It  is 
this  that  n^akes  ftory-telling  agreeable, 
which,  without  this  ftafoning,  is  commonly 
very  difagreeable.  But,  among  people  of 
fafhlon,  the  humour  ought  not  to  be  of  the 
loweft  kind,  ppr  defcend  to  downright 
farce. 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  principal  cha- 
fkdlers  of  this  ftyle ;  nor  do  I  knq^  that 
there  is  any  rnaterial  difference  whether  the 
fubjedl  of  converfation  be  the  ordinary  oc-r 
xurrences  of  iife,  or  matters  of  art  an4 
fcience,  except  that,  in  tl>e  laft  cafe,  there 
fhould  be  mpre  exatl:nef$  and  accuracy  ir^ 
the  ufc  pf  words.  And  there  is  one  kin4 
pf  wit,  which  is  tolerable  and  even  agree^? 
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able,  if  not  too  frequent,  in  converfation 
upon  ordinary  fubjeds,  but  is  not  at  all 
proper  upon  fubjedts  of  learning ;  I  mean 
any  kind  df  ambiguity  or  playing  upon 
words.  Neither  is  there  much  place  for 
humour  upon  fuch  fubjedls. 

To  this  ftyle  is  nearly  related  the  next 
that  I  Aall  mention,  viz.  the  Epiftolary; 
nor  do  I  know  any  difference  betwixt  them, 
except  that  the  ftyle  of  the  latter  fhould  be 
more  concife  and  comprefled,  and  more  cut 
into  fhort  fentences,  or  commas,  as  the  an-i- 
tient  critics  call  them ;  for  the  converfation- 
ftyle  admits  of  a  greater  flow,  and  more 
loofenefs  and  prolixity  of  expreflion.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  letter  of  Lentulus,  which  I 
before  quoted  from  Sailuft  *,  and  Cicero's, 
and  thofe  of  other  antients  written  in  good 
tafte.  It  was  this  concifenefs  and  frugality 
of  words,  which,  I  believe,  made  Ariftotle 
)be  reputed  fo  good  a  letter-writer  f ;  for  that 
is  the  diftinguifhing  charaderiftic  of  his 
ftyle.      As  tQ  the  letters  of  Seneca,  and 

*  Pag.  Z06. 

+  Demetrias  f  halcrius^  Bar.  ^39?  «s^»  i^m\»j^. 
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ibme  of  PUay  the  younger,  they  ought  not 
to  be  cs^lled  letters,  as  not  being  written  for 
private  ufe,  but  for  the  public ;  and  indeed 
they  are  altogether  things  of  fhow,  and  are 
rather  epideiftic  orations,  but  in  a  bad  taftc 
of  compofition^  than  familiar  epiftles.  la 
this  they  have  been  imitated  by  many  mo- 
iJerns,  who,  not  knowing  what  regular  form 
to  give  to  their  loofe  disjointed  ^oughts, 
have'^rown  them  together  into  a  feries  of 
letters,  in  which  I  obferve  fome  of  the  French 
writers  have  taken  occafion  to  fhew  their 
fjreeding  and  addrefs,  by  treating  their  ima- 
ginary  correfpondents  with   moft  courtly 

The  next  particular  charader  of  ftyle  I 
fliall  mention  is  the  didadic,  or  the  ftyle  of 
fcieace.  This  I  diftinguifh  into  two  kinds ; 
the  firft  coincides  with  the  ftyle  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  viz,  the  ftyle  of  con- 
verfation.  For  it  is  when  fcience  is  delif 
rered  by  way  of  dialogue,  the  moft  antieitt 
V('ay  undoubtedly  of  teaching,  or  of  fearch'* 
|ng  and  inveftigating,  and  I  am  perfuaded 
jthe  beft.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
piethod  pra^tifed  in  the  ijioft  learned  cp«n»' 
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try,  that,  I  believe,  ever  exiftcd,  I  meaa 
Egypt,  and  among  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
moft  learned  fed  of  philofophers  that  ever 
vras  in  Greece*  Socrates,  as  it  is  well 
known,  ufed  no  other  method  of  inftruc- 
tion  *.  And  in  this  manner  of  delivering 
philofophy,  his  fcholar,  Plato,  copied  him, 
And  fo  f^ccefsf^lly,  that  his  dialogues,  To 


*  Every  man  who  h^s  any  experience  in  teaching 
children,  (aad  all  vulgar  or  uninftruded  men  are 
more  .or  lefs  children,)  maft  know,  with  great  cer- 
tainty, that  it  Js  the  beft:  When  a  child  hears  any 
thing. in  a  continued  difcourfe,  he  does  not  much 
mind  U;.  but,  if  the  queftioa  is  afked,  his  attention 
IS  excfted,  and  the  anfwer  is  infixed  in  his  memory,  . 
jefpecially  if  the  teacher  can,  by  proper  introdudlory 
qucliions,  contrive  it  fo  that  it  is  made  by  himfelf; 
fo|-  then,  lie  feems  to  be  his  own  teacher,  and  whac 
he  finds,  out  in  that  way  he  confiders  as  a  difcovery 
pf  his  own,  which  he  very  feldom  forgets.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  PlatQ,  in  tbe  ifeno,  makes  a  ilave  of 
Jdeno\  fplve  a  problem  of  geometry,  about  which 
many  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves  pretty  good 
geometer9  *- might  at  firft  blunder,  as  much  as  the 
ilave  di^.  And,  pot  only  in  teaching  did  the  anr 
tient  Greek  philofophers  ufe  this  method  of  queftion 
and  anfwer,  but  alfo  in  difpatation,  and  in  the  in- 
vefligation  of  any  fubje^.  This  method  was  at  lafl 
Veduced  into  an  art,  and  was  called  diah^ic,  fron^ 
the  Greek  word  ^^a^^ya^0a*|  fignifying  to  convirfi  \ 
from    whence   the  W9r4  ^*<»^9^t    ^^^   oof  ovfra  ^Qr4 
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far  as  they  keep  to  the  ftyle  of  converfation, 
are  mafter-pieces  of  the  kind  that  never  yet 
have  been  equalled,  though  often,  imitated. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  antient  cri- 
tics, and  particularly  by  the  Halicamaflian*, 
who  in  other  i^fpedls  is  not  a  little  fevere 
upon  Plato's  ftyk.  This  fort  of  didaftic 
writing  admits  of  all  the  ornaments  belong* 
ing  to  converfation  upon  matters  of  fcience, 
and  particularly  the  etbic^  with  which  Plato's 
dialogues  abound ;  and  hefides,  he  has  given 
•  them  a  fable,  with  various  turns  and  inci- 
dents, and  has  really  made  them  dramatic 
pieces,  as  I  fhall  take  occafion  to  obferve, 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  poetry. 

The  Other  kind  of  didadlic  ftyle  is  that 
by  which  any  art  or  fcience  is  delivered  ia 
continued  difcourfe  or  writing,  without  (jue-r 
(lion  or  anfwer,  or  introducing  any  per- 
fonages  to  difpute  together.  This  method 
has  been  almoft  univerfally  pra^ife4  ever 
fmce  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  who  appears  to 

f  Epift.  ad  Pompeium,  c.  2.  where  h^  cQptrails 
this  plain^  and  iimple,  and  unmade  %Ie,  as  he  call^ 
it,  with  that  kind  of  forced,  or  rufify  ^y^^i 
hp  fomeciiTipjs  runs  incp. 
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me  to  have  been  among  the  firfl:,  at  lead  of 
the  Socratic  family,  who  ufed  it.  When  it 
is  perfedt  of  the  kind,  it  is  of  all  others 
the  moft.  completely  fimple,  fo  fimple  as 
hardly  to  deferve  the  name  of  ftyle  or  com- 
pofition ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  that  can  en- 
title it  to  that  appellation^  except  order  and 
•method,  and  the  moft  exafl:  propriety  of 
words. .  For  it  admits  of  no  tropes  or  fi- 
gures, either  of  fmgle  words  or  of  compo- 
fition,  nor  of  any  the  leaft  fuperfluity  of 
words,  not  even  of  words  to  explain  or  re- 
move ambiguities :  So  that  the  only  virtues 
of  this  ftyle  are  brevity  and  perfpicuity. 
The  moft  perfe(9:  model  of  this  kind  of 
writing  is  Euclid's  Elements,  in  which  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  a  metaphorical  word  to 
be  found  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  all 
mathematical  writings  fmce  his  time  have 
been  of  this  kind,  -^riftotle's  works^  of  ab- 
jftrufe  fcience,  fuch  as  he  calls  his  Efoteric  o^ 
Acroamattc  works,  which  he  never  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  the  people,  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thefe  are  his  books  of  logic,  his 
books  of  phyfics,  entitled  Dc  Fhyjica  Auf^ 
cultathne^  and  his  books  of  metaphyfics, 
in  none  of  which  is  there,  as  far  as  I 
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ean  recollefl:,  a  fingle  ttietaphW  tb  be  found, 
unlefs  perhaps  fotnfc  fo  coinmon  as  to  have 
tfcape'd  my  6bfertatioh. 

But  fcienceS  that  do  liot  admit-  6f  fucli 
ftriCt  demonftration,  and  are  of  more  popu- 
lar ufe,  will  bear  more  ornametit  iil  the  de-* 
livery,  and,  I  think,  are  the  fcetteif  for  fome 
variety  of  expfeffion,  and  for  explattatiott 
and  illuftration  by  fnetaphofs,  comparifons, 
and  examples.  The  fciefices  I  tofeatl  are 
morals,  goternment,  fcriticifm,  and  the  po- 
pular arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  And 
accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his  books  upon 
fhofe  fubje£ts,  which  he  intefided  for  the 
ufe  of  the  people,  does  not  write  in  a  ftyle 
fo  dry  and  jejune,  but,  on  the  contfafy, 
pleafant,  agreeable,  and  as  much  ornafnenf- 
^d  as  he  thought  the  ftyle  of  a  philofopher 
ought  t6  be.  And  Cicdro  goes  fo  far  aS  ttf 
fay,  fpfeaking,  as  I  think  he  muft  be  uudet- 
ftood,  6f  his  populat  wrhings,  that  hi? 
ftyle  was  incredibly  fweet  kAd  copiotls*. 

•  Gic*.  'Topica  ad  T/cbatidm,  c.  i.  where  lie  fays  a 
thing  wMeh  could  hardly  be  believed,  if  we  had  not  fe 
good  authority  for  it,  namely,  that  Ariftotle's  writ- 
ings   wexe    not    at   all    khoWn    t<>   the   rhetoricians^ 
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Sis  works  of  this  kind  ate  his  morals  to 
J^icomachus  ;  his  books  upon  government^ 
his  three  books  on  rhetoric,  and  his  Iingle 
book  on  poetry,  mutilated  and  imperfeA  as 


ami   bat  to  very  few  phiIoib]^kefv%     Re  add»,   *  Qiir« 

*  bus    eo    minus    ignofcendum    eft,    quod    non    moda 

*  fthxxs   ii^,    qu^  ah    ilh>   diftae  et   ihventaj   funt,   al- 
^  *'  Itci  debueruist^  fed  dicendi  quoqse  meredibili  quo* 

'  dam  cum  copia^  turn  etiam  fnantaie.*  To  thofe, 
who  are  only  converfant  with  Ariftotle's  works,  of  ab- 
ilrufe  philofophy,  this  account  of  his  ftyle  wHl  appear 
very  ftrange ;  but,  to  prove  that  it  is  true  of  his  po- 
pular writings,  I  wHf  gi^e  biit  One  injftance,  from 
his  introduction  to  his  Book  of  Poetry,  which  is  a» 
follows :— ni^»  trro»i8Tt*?K  oivrni  tb  ««»  tJk  h^vv  civrn^p 
^vVivot   iiniafM^  htacrrov   l^«»,.  ftdi    >au^   ^£»    ctfw^Tae-d**   rdj  /xw 

avrrj^    IffT*    '/xtflo^y^    T^iyuyizv^     a^^ccfjLevoh     nccra    (^vo-w^     tn^u-^ 

Tay  J^ro  tJit  n^m*  This  15  a  period  of  which  thd^ 
compoEtion  may  be  faid  to  be  numefoas  and  fto^* 
jng.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  introdttdions  to  fome 
eveb  of  his  books  of  deep  philofophy,  I  have  mention- 
ed in  the  text  his  books  of  Metaphyilcs;  and  I  will  add  ati 
example  of  a  very  good  period,  with  which  he  begin* 
one  of  his  moft^abflrufe  works,  and  upon  a  moH  abllrufe 
ibbje^;    I  meaa  his   books   m^  ^v^M*     *  To/t  iraAa?* 

ii*  ufAJpoTi^oi  766vt»  7r,¥  7%  ^^Xt^  IrFQ^iW  evAo^A^^  09  if  ffgaToig 
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it  is.  And,  befides  thefe^  there  is  the  iia- 
trodu&ion  to  his  Metaphyfics,  which  is 
written  in  a  very  agreeable  ftyle,  and  is,  1 
think,  a  fine  piece  of  compofition^ 

There  are  two  famous  didaftic  pdeniSj 
both  excellent  of  the  kind,  but  written  id 
ftyles  very  clifFerent;  1  naeari  Liieretius's 
.poem  de  rerum  Natura^  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics.  The  firft  has  hardly  any  orfiariiefit 
at  all  in  the  didadic  part,  and 

.    Si  prins  ordine  verbuin 
Pbfterius  facias, 

perfed  profe,  and  mere  phifofophy,  translat- 
ed from  the  bqoks  of  Epicurus  and  his 
followers.  But,  in  his  introdudlion,  arid  the' 
beginnings  of  his  books,  there  is  as  fine 
poetry^  add  langusfge  a's  highly  ornamented, 
as  is  to  be  found  any  where-  Virgil,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ornamented  throughout, 
not  only  in  his  Exordiuiti,  the  beginnings 
of  his  other  books,  and  his  digreifions^  Wt 
Ukewife  in  the  didactic  part,  where  be  deli* 
vers  the  precepts  of  the  art.  For  proof  >6f  this 
we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  firft  Geor- 
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gic,  in  which,  after  the  propofition  of  the 
fubjeifi:,  the  invocation,  and  the  fine  com- 
pliment to  AUguftus^  he  enters  upon  hia 
fubjeCt,  by  defcribing  the  lime  when  the 
hufbandman  fliould  begin  to  plow  in  the 
fpriftg;,  in  the  two  following  beautiful 
line"^ : 

Vere  note  gelidas  canis  cam  montibas  humor 
Liqaitar,  et  zepbyro  putris  fe  gleba  refolvit. 

Then,  in  the  next  following,  he  defcribe? 
the  operation  of  plowing  as  poetically  as  it 
IS  poffible  J  for  he  paints  it,  and  fets  it  before 
our  eyes ; 

Depre/ib  incipiat  jam  turn  mlj^i  taurus  aratr6 
Ingemere,  ec  fulco  attritas  fplendefcere  vomef. 

Here  is  not  only  true  poetical  defcriptiod, 
by  the  circumftances  of  the  thing,  but 
great  beauty  of  numbers,  and  that  peculiar 
artifice  of  verfification  which  diftinguifhes 
Virgirs  poetry  from  every  other  in  Latin. 

Lucretius,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a 
very  pompous  exordium,  in  as  fweet  flowing 
verfe  as  ever  was  written,  and  after  a  fine 
compliment  to  his  patron  Memmius,  be- 
gins his  fubjed  in  this  manner : 

Vol.  IIL  B  b 
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Frincipiual  hloc  cujos  nobis  exordia  famet» 
Nullam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquaor* 
Quippe  ita  formido  ifiortales  continet  oinnef,  . 
Qood  multi  in  terns  fieri,  coetoque  tuentar^ 
Quorum  operam  caafas  nulla  ratiome  videre 
PofTunt;  ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur. 
Quas  ob  res,  ubi  viderimas  nibil  pofifecfeari 
De  nihilo  ^  tum»  quod  fequimury  jam  re^lius  inie 
Perrpiciemus;  et  unde  queat  res  qaaeque  crearj, 
£t  quo  quaeque  modo  fiaat  opera  fine  divum. 
Nam  fi  de  nrihilo  fierent,  ex  omaibtts  rrbii» 
Omne  genus  nafci  poflTet;  nil  femiae  egeitt* 

It  is  needfefs  to  quote  more  paflage^ 
from  the  two  poets ;  thefe  are  fufHdent  ta 
fliew  their  different  ftyle  and  manner.  The 
queftion  then  is,  which  of  the  two 
is  beft  ?  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
feruple  to  declare,  that  I  think  Lucretius'a 
manner  is  more  correct,  and  in  better  tafle. 
For  every  work,  whether  in  profe  or  verfe, 
Ihould  perform  in  the  beft  manner  that 
which  it  promifes.  Now,  both  aredidadic 
poems,  profefling  the  one  to  teach  Epicu- 
rus's  philofofhy,  and  the  other  agricul- 
ture; and  it  is  Certain,  that  every  art  or 
icience  is  better  taught  In  plain  fin^ple  lauf* 
guage^  where  nothing  is  ftudied  bat  |m:o- 
priety,  than  in  a  high  figurative  ftyie,  and 
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pompous  artificial  verfe.  And,  accordingly^ 
there  are  many  obfcurities  and  ambiguities  ia 
Virgil,  though  he  treat  of  a.fubje<a  much  bet- 
ter known,  and  lefs  difficult  to  be  underftood^ 
than  in  Lucretius,  who,  as  he  tells  us  him-^ 
felf,  had  even  a  language  to  invent  for  ex- 
preffing 

— —  Graiorttm  obfcararq>6rtt« 

At  the  fame  time,  I  think,  every  poem 
fliould  be  ornamented  more  or  lefs,  and 
that  there  fhould  be  in  it  both  fine  lan- 
guage and  fine  verfificalion.  Nor  is  either 
of  thefe  wanting  in  Lucretius.  But  the 
difference  betwixt  hitxi  arid  Virgil  is,  'that 
he  ufes  them  where  they  fhould  be  ;  Vir- 
gil throughout,  and  where  they  fhould  not 
he. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  it  thought 
that  Virgil  did  not  know, 

Deioriptas  fervare  vices»  operumqae  colOru. 

But  he  complied  with  the  fafhion  of  th^ 
times,  and  made  a  poem  more,  I  beKeve, 
to  the  tafte  of  Auguftus  and  his  court  than 
to  his  own.  For  at  that  time  there  was 
Bb  2 
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beginning  In  Rome  a  magnificence,  and  a 
kind  of  luxury  of  tafte,  which  at  laft  cor- 
rupted not  only  painting,  as  Pliny  tells 
us*,  but  all  the  arts.  And  I  not  only 
praife  the  corredlnefs  of  tafte  of  Horace,  but 
his  manly  firmnefs  and  refolution,  in  daring 
to  write  his  fatires  and  epiftles  in  a  ftyle 
very  fuitable,  indeed,  to  the  fubjedt,  but  I 
am  perfuaded  not  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of 
Anguftus,  or  of  his  patron  Mecxnas.  The 
fame  complaifance  to  the  tafte  of  the  times 
very  probably  made  Dr.  Armftrong,  in  his 
admirable  poem  upon  health,  imitate  Vir- 
gil rather  than  Lucretius.  For,  had  he  de- 
livered his  precepts  for  preferving  health  in 
the  fame  plain  language  and  artlefs  num- 
bers that  Lucretius  has  ufed  in  delivering 
his  dojftrines  of  philofophy,  no  body  would 
have  read  him* — ^And  fo  much  for  the  di- 
dadlic  ftyle. 

•  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  Horace  fays  the  (kme  of  the 
theatrical  mufic  among  the  Romans;  where,  fpeaking 
of  its  antient  fimplidcy,  and  the  refinements  that  had 
been  made  upon  it  in  later  times,  he  fays, 

Sic  prifca:  motumque  et  Inxuriem  addidet  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitquc  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem. 

Art  Poet.  r.  214. 
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The  next  ftyle  I  fhall  mention  is  the  hiC- 
torical.  This  ftyle,  in  antient  times,  con- 
fifted  of  two  parts,  the  narrative  and  the 
rhetorical ;  I  mean  the  fpeeches  j  for  as  all 
public  bufinefs  was  in  thofe  days  carried  on 
by  Ipeaking,  an  hiftorian  could  not  have 
given  a  full  account  of  pubUc  tranfadions, 
without  inferting  fpeeches  into  his  hiftory, 
as  well  as  fa£ts  and  events.  And  accord- 
uagly  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  many 
fpeeches  which  he  has  inferred  in  his  hiftory 
were  all  adually  fpoken,  at  leaft  in  fub- 
ftance*.  /  And  befides,  fuppofmg  the, 
fpeeches  to  be  feigned,  as  they  muft  have 
been,  if  the  author  lived  at  any  diftance  of 
1;ime  from  the  aftions  related,  it  was  the 
propereft  way  of  giving-  an  account  of  the 
motives  of  councils  and  actions,  and  of  4if- 
puting  any  queftion  about  what  was  juft  or 
ynjuft,  honourable  or  difhonourable,  ufeful 
QT  the  contrary.  All  this  muft  be  done  ia 
liiftories  without  fpeeches,  by  letting  the 
ftpry  ftand  ftill  to  make  long  refle<aions^r 
which  Jiici  out,  as  it  were,  and  make,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  work.  To 
^hefe;  two  parts  Herodotus   has   ^dded  % 

^  Lib.  I.  in  proemiOf 
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third,  viz.  Dialogue,  and^  by  confequence, 
the  imitation  of  charaders  and  manners,  or, 
as  I  call  it,  the  Etbicy  which  makes  his 
hiftory,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  obfcrvcs  *,  as 
beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any  poem* 
And  this  is  one  reafon,  befides  the  igno- 
rance of  antient  cuftoms  and  manners,  that 
makes  the  modem  reader,  not  acquainted 
with  this  art  of  writing  hiftory,  believe  the 
ftories  in  Herodotus  to  be  no  better  tbui 
poetical  fidions* 

Our  modern  hiftorians,  tkerefore,  fey 
fctving  out  mot  only  dialogue  but  fpefeches, 
have  leaJed  themfelves  of  very  iiear  one  lialf 
dfthe  kbour  which  the  antient  hiftortans 
beftowed  upon  their  works.  And  I  believe 
it  is  well,  both  for  their  reputation  and  their 
6afe,  that  they  do  fo;  for  the  moft  of  tliem,  if 
they  had  been  obliged  to  make  Ipecche? 
^not  to  mention  tlie  dialogue  of  Hwodoms) 
fbch  as  thofe  of  Thucydidcs,  Salluft,  Livy, 
©r  even  Herodotus,  tl^ugh  he  has  not  many 
of  them,  would,  I  am  afraid,  not  have 
added  to  their  reputation.  But  if  they  do 
not  fhew   their  rhetoric  in  fpeeches,  they 

*  De  Tbttc^d^  JadiduA,  c.  23. 
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have  enough  of  it,  and^  I  think,  more  than 
€not»gh,  in  thdr  ntrcativc*  For  the  par- 
ntive  of  an  biftorian  ought,  in  my  appre* 
heniion,  to  be  plain  andiimple,  at  leaft  not 
thetorical,  nor  adapted  to  move  the  paiSons, 
Or  inflame  the  imaginadon  bjr  epithets, 
lyith  which  we  fee  the  ftylc  of  modern 
l^iftory  16  loaded)  or  by  deicriptions  £b  par- 
ticular as  to  be  poetical  painting,  many  c^ 
which  we  fee  in  fome  hiitories  thsrt  have  a 
|;reat  vogue  among  us.  Such  a  manner  of 
writing  hiftory  makes  an  intelligent  reader 
fiifped  that  it  is  4itt!e  better  €han  ^  novel  { 
and,  if  he  has  cuiiofity  enough  to  look  into 
the  original  authors  and  records  from  which 
it  fiiould  have  *been  compiled,  He  will,  I  be- 
lieve, in  moll  cafes,  find  that  this  fufpicion  is 
not  ill  founded  j  and  he  wiU  have  this  fur- 
ther fatisfaftion  for  his  trouble,  that,  by 
reading  but  one  of  the  beft  of  thofe  original 
authors,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  faSts,  and, 
what  h  of  greater  confequence,  more  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  age,  than  by 
reading  twenty  compilementai 

I  would  therefcMre  advife  our  compilers  of 
hiftory,  if  they  will  not  ftudy  the  models 
Bb  4 
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of  the  hiftoric  ftyle  which  the  antients  have 
left  us,  at  lead  to  imitate  the  fimplicity  of 
Dean  Swift's  ftyle  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  to  endeavour  to  give  as  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  credibility  to  what  truth  they 
relate  as  he  has  given  to  his  monftrous  fic- 
tions ;  not  that  I  would  be  underftood  to  re^ 
commendtheftyleof  thofe  travels  as  a  pattern 
for  hiftory,  for  vvhich  it  never  was  intend- 
ed, being  indeed  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
narrative  of  a  failor,  but  wanting  that  gravity, 
dignity,  and  ornament  which  the  hiftorical 
ftyle  requires.  For  the  fubjed  being  the 
great  aflfairs  of  a  nation,  the  ftyle  ought  to 
jbe  fuitable.  The  words,  therefore,  fliould 
b^  well  chofen,  and  the  beft  in  common 
ufe,  and  they  fliould  be  put  together  with 
^an  agreeable  compofition*  For  hiftory 
ought  not  to  be  written  in  fliort  detached 
fentences,  after  the  manner  of  Salluft  or 
Tacitus;  neither  fliould  it  be  rounded  or 
conftrided  into  periods  like  thofe  of  an  ora- 
tion ;  but  the  compofition  fliould  be  loofer, 
and  of  a  more  eafy  and  natural  flow*. 

*  This  is  the  defcription  given  by  Demetrius   Pha- 

leriusy    mm    i^fAmtia^f    of   the    hiftorical   period^   wl^ich 

,  'l|e  places  ia.the  middle  be^wiYtthe  xhetorical  and  that; 

of  dialogue,  not  being'fo  conftrifted  (avH<rFqai4.m)  as  thq 

one,  nor  fo  loofe  as  the  other. 
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Thefe  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  anticnt 
critics,  by  which  they  tell  iis,  the  ftyle  of  hi- 
ftorical  narrative  fliould  be  framed ;  for,  as  to 
the  fpeeches,  they  belong  to  a  different  kind 
of  compolition,viz.  the  rhetorical;  and  there 
are  no  other  rules  at  this  day,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  ftyle 
of  hiftory.  If,  therefore,  we  find  a  hiftory, 
of  which  the  ftyle  is  loaded  with  meta- 
phors and  epithets,  cmbelliflied  with  poed- 
cal  defcriptions,  the  compofition  either  too 
much  rounded  into  periods,  or  altogether  dis- 
jointed and  unconnected,  whatever  praife  or 
reputation  fuch  hiftories  may  acquire,  we  are 
fure  they  are  not  accorcHng  to  the  claflical 
ilandard. 

The  only  two  particular  charaders  of 
ftyle,  that  remain  to  be  treated  of,  are  the 
rhetorical  and  the  poetical ;  but,  for  this, 
the  proper  time  will  be  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
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Ctnzral  ohfervations — Composition  an  art  at 
well  as  language — The  Greeks  otsr  majltrs 
both  in  that  art  and  the  other  fine  arts\ 
fuch  as  fculpture^ — The  Romans  Ukewife 
/>nr  makers  J  but  at  fecond^band-^^nly  tQ 
he  imitated  in  fi^  far  as  they  th^mfelves 
imitated  the  Greeks-^Prai/e  ofthefiyk  of 
U$race — y alius  Cafar^^Cicero^-^pon  the 
revival  of  ktters^  the  Creek  writers  mofi 
Jludi^d  and  imtatcd^  particularly  in  Eng-- 
land^ 

"I  N  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  en^ea- 
•*  youred  to  explain  all  the  various  immu- 
tations  of  fingle  words,  in  refpedt  both  of 
found  and  ^enfe.     I  have  alfo  Ihewn  the  fc-" 
veral  changes  they  undergo  by  compofition 
in  both  thefQ,  rfe%)e£ts.      Thefe  I  call  the 
materials  of  which  ftyle  is  made;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  thefe  ma- 
terials, ftyle  affumes  certain  characters,  ge- 
neral or  particular,  which  I  have  alfo  en- 
deavoured to  explain*    The  following  chap- 
ters will  contain  fome  Obfftrvations,  which, 
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I  thmfci  naturally  ariife  from  what  Iia^  gone 
before. 

And  the  firft  thing  to  be  conlidered  is, 
whether  I  have  not  matde  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  this  art  in  compofition,  as  well  as 
of  the  art  of  language,  and  whether  there 
be  really  any  art  at  all  in  it  ?  This  would 
hare  appeared: a  ilrange  doubt  in  antient 
times;  but  certain  geniufes  have  arifen  of 
late  among  us,  who  think  they  ftand  in  no 
need  of  learmng  to  aflift  their  natural  parts, 
mnd  who,  being  confcious  that  they  have 
never  learned  either  the  grammatical  art, 
er  that  of  compofition,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  are  willing  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  art  of  either ;  or,  if  there  be  arts  of 
both,  that,  as  thefe  were  formed  with- 
out art,  and  have  grown  up  from  mere  ufe 
j^nd  praAice,  they  may  be  learned  in  the 
lame  way.  But  I  hope  I  have  faid  enough, 
in  this  and  the  preceding  volume,  to  con-r 
vince  every  intelligent  reader  that  there  is 
^n  art  both  of  language  and  of  flyle.  That 
ibefe  arts,  though  they  muft  at  firft  have 
arifeni  like  all  other  arts  liberal  andmechani- 
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cal,  from  rude  experience  and  obfervation 
merely,  never  could  have  been  formed  into 
arts,  or  pradifed  to  any  degree  of  perfedion, 
e;s:ccpt  by  men  of  fuperior  genius  and  un- 
derilandingj  and  not.  even  by  them,  but 
after  a  long  courfe  of  time,  and  a  fucceffion 
of  ages  of  pradlice  and  obfervation*  That 
the  art  being  thus  formed,  and  models' 
'for  the  praftice  exhibited,  fuch  models 
may  be  imitated  even  by  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  art,  but  not  per- 
fedly,  nor  without  great  hazard  of  er- 
ror J  and  that  thofe  only  can  perforni  heft, 
ajrid  judge  moil  truly  of  the  performance  of 
others,  who  have  both  learned  the  rules  of 
the  art,  and  forH\ed  their  tafte  upon  the 
ftudy  of  the  beft  models  in  that  art ;  but 
that  thofe  who  have  done  neither  muft  be 
wretched  performers  and  very  bad  critics^ 
If  this  be  true,  and  I  think  nobody  can 
doubt  of  it,  whofe  vanity  is  not  concerned 
to  maintain  the  contrary,  it  behoves  all 
thofe  who  defire  to  excel  in  fpeaking  or 
writing,  or  even  to  be  good  judges  of  thofe 
girts,  to  apply  to  the  beft  mafters,  and  tQ 
ferm  tlieir  tafte  upon  the  beft  models. 
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The  only  qucftion  then  is,  who  thoft 
fceft  mafters  are,  and  where  the  beft  models 
Hre  to  be  found  ?  In  fome  other  arts,  fuch 
as  fculpture  and  architedure,  that  is  no 
queftion;  for  the  antients  there  are  acknow- 
ledged mafters.  Nor  will  any  man  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  finiflied  tafte  in  thofe  arts^ 
much  lefs  to  be  an  able  performer,  if  he 
has  not  carefully  ftudied  the  antient  remains 
of  them  that  arc  preferved.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  moft  certain^  that,  both  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  the  art  of  fpeaking,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  is  the  principal  and  pareat  art  *,  was 
much  more  ftudied  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  And  there  was  a  very  good  reafoa 
why  it  ftiould  be  more  cultivated  than  any 
of  thofe  mut€  arts^  as  they  were  called,  be- 
caufe,  without  eloquence,  no  man  could  rife 
to  any  eminence  in  the  ftate ;  and  even  his 
life  and  fortune  very  often  depended  upon 
his  talent  of  fpeaking ;  fo  that  every  mo- 
tive of  glory,  ambition,  and  even  fafety^ 
prompted  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman  to  apply 
to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  ;  whereas  a  great 
fculptor,  painter,  or  architedt  could  expedl 
nothing  from  excelling  in  thofe  arts,  but 

♦  Page  2. 
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the  reputation  of  a  good  arcift,  and  he  could 
fear  nothing  from  not  fucceeding  in  then^. 
If,  therefore,  the  antients  did  not  excel  in 
an  art  which  they  pradifed  fo  much,  and  to 
the  ftudy  of  which  they  had  fuch  incite-^ 
ments,  and  with  the  advantage  too  of  a 
language  fo  fitted,  in  every  refpeft,  for  fine 
compofition,  it  mull  have  been  great  want  of 
genius.  And  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
much  leis  pradice  of  the  art,  and  much  lefk 
incitement  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  and  under  the 
diiadvantages  of  a  harfh  unmufical  4an- 
guage,  have  neverthelefs  excelled  th^m  la 
eloquence  arid  fine  writing,  we  muft  hafea 
great  fuperiority  of  genius ;  for  that  we 
exceed  them  in  induftry  and  application, 
w  that  we  have  greater  advantages  of  cdu*- 
cation,  vnll  hirdly,  I  think,  be  maintained. 
Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a  difparity  of  ge- 
nius betwixt  us  and  them,  no  man  of  fenfe 
will  believe.  And,  if  fo,  the  conclufioa 
feems  to  be,  that,  as  there  is  an  art  of  ftyle 
and  compofition,  we  muft  go  to  the  an- 
tient  mafters  to  learn  the  rules  of  it ;  and 
we  miift  ftudy  and  imitate  the  patterns  for 
the  pradice  of  it  which  they  have  left  be- 
hind them.  .   5 
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Bat,  of  the  antlents,  who  are  to  be  our 
maftcrs,  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  ?  That 
is  afking,  in  other  words,  whether  we  arc 
to  cbufe  for  our  matters  tbofe  who  were 
icholars  themfelves,  or  their  matters  ?  And 
here  the  parallel  will  likewife  hold  betwixt 
the  two  arts  above-mentioned,  particularly 
the  art  of  fculpture,  and  this  art  of  compo- 
fition.  For,  though  the  Romans  had  fta- 
tuaries  as  well  as  writers,  who  no  doubt 
likewife  formed  themfelves  by  imitation  of 
the  Greek  models,  it  is  allowed  by  all  the 
'  connoiffeurs,  that  none  of  the  ftatues  which 
they  have  produced  can  bear  a  comparifon 
with  the  Greek ;  and  a  judge  in  that  art 
can  immediately  diftinguifh  the  Greek 
ftatue,  by  a  certain  fymmetr/,  elegance,  and, 
grace,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman* 

But,  of  the  Greek  matters,  whom  are  we 
to  prefer,  the  more  antient,  or  the  later 
writers  ?  This  queftion  Horace  has  deter- 
mined ;  for  he  has  tdd  us^,  that  the  moft 


*  Qaia  Graioruih  funt  ^tiquiffima  qaseqne 
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antient  are  the  beft.  And  this  is  undotibt«» 
*^dly  true  with  refpeft  to  poetry^  of  which 
he  is  fpeaking;  for  Homer  is  certainly  the 
beft,  as  well  as  the  oldeft  poet.  And^  the* 
^11  the  later  poets  have  imitated  him,  none 
have  equalled,  much  lefs  exceeded  him. 
By  this  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean, 
nor  was  it,  I  am  perfuaded,  Horace's  mean- 
ing, that  there  were  no  poets  in  Greece  be^ 
fore  Homer  (for  that,  I  think,  by  the  natUK 
of  things,  was  impoflible) ;  but  that  there 
were  none  before  him  whofe  poems  were 
thought  worth  preferving.  And  it  is  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  Herodotus  is  the  oldeft,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  of  the  Greek  hifto- 
nans.  Demofthenes,  however,  we  muft 
admit,  is  an  exception  from  this  rule;  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a  greater  fcope,  and  finer  field  for 
eloquence,  than  ever  there  had  been  at  any 
time  before  in  Greece.  For  it  is  only  great 
occafions  that  call  forth  and  produce  great 
men  in  every  art.  And  it  was  for  the  fame 
reafon  that,  in  Rome,  before  the  age  of  Ci- 
cero, there  was  no  orator  fo  great  as  he.  But, 
if  Demofthenes  be  not  the  oldeft,  he  is  the 
lateft  great  orator  of  Greece ;  and,  as  I  have 
obferved  elfewhere,  all  good  writing  after  his 
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iimi  we*  nd: more: than  ifnitiation *»  Fdr 
ihfen  the  ftandjiftj  of  beauty  in  eloquence^ 
4U3d  \  evf  ly  kind  of  compofition,  was  fixed, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  fine  arts.  And  here 
like  wife  the  comparifon  will  hold  betwixt 

*  ♦  ♦  After  Dempfthfenes*  .;or  after  th^  death  of  Al«x- 
MnAkt  tlie  Great,  whom  Demofthenes  furvived  hoc 
«  Hibrt  time,  eloquence,  as  the  HalicarhaiHan  tells 
4H»  ik  Ormtoribus  antiquiSf  in  initio ^  began  to  decline; 
and  Ckero  fays  the  fame  thing,  in  his  book  de  Clar. 
Omtatihti,  c.  9.  where  he  tells  as,  that,,  after  Demof* 
^lene^,  Hyperktes,  lEfchines,  Lycttrgus,  Dinarchas, 
^wd  Demades,  who  all  lived  much  about  the  fame 
timd^  a  bad  tafte  of  fpeaking  began  to  be  in  trod  u* 
eed  I  and  he  rocies  the  man  who  £rft  corrupted 
wiiat  he  talli  '  Sticcas  ille  ec  fanguis  incorruptas 
^  eld^entiiB,  in  qaa  naturalis  inefiet,  non  fuoatas 
* '  nkoTi'  This  was  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  fcho- 
Jar  of  the  philofopher  Theophrailus,  who  had  been 
trained  op»  aoH  is  the  Forum,  or  in  real  bufinefs,  but 
ffhiiofophical     difp«tations.       *    Hie     primus     infiexit 

*  orationem,'  fays  our  aathor,   '  et  earn  mollem  tene- 

<  ramqae    reddidit;   et  &^vb|   iicut   fuit,    videri   ana- 

*  luic,  quam  gravis;  Mi   ftiavitate  ea,  qui  perfande- 

*  ret    adimos,    non    q4ia    perfringeret ;    et    tantom  ut 

*  ftiemoriam     condnnkatis    fw£,    non    (quemadmodam 

*  <dt  P^icle  fcrip^t  Eapolis,)  cam  dele6k&tion«  acnleos 

<  ^tkm  rdinqa^ret  m  ahiiiiisr  ecn-um,  «   quibu^   ^i<ft 
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ftatuary  and  the  writing  art.  For  thofe 
ftatues  that  we  now  admire  as  the  models 
of  perfedion,  are  in  all  probability  no  more , 

'  audicu9.'  This  corruption  of  eloquence^  thus  begun» 
went  oa  To  fail»  that,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  informs  us, 
Ji^o  loco,  about  his  time  a  good  tafte  in  fpcaking  was 
almbft  wholly  extinguifhed ;  and,  in  place  of  the  true 
Attic,  and  philofophical  eloquence,  as  he  calls  it,  a 
barbarous  kind  of  it  fucceeded  from  A(ia,  Phrygia,  or 
Caria— loud  and  impudent,  without  philofophy,  or  the 
affiilance  of  any  good  learning.  And  in  this  way  things 
contintied  till,  by  the  patronage  of  fome  great  men 
in  Rome,  a  better  tafle  began  to  revive.  And  how 
was  this  better  tafte  reflored  ?  It  was  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  great  orators  above-mentioned;  and,  in 
genera],  of  all  the  great  writers  of  antient  Oreece. 
This  is  evident  from  the  writings'  of  the  Halicar- 
nalfian,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the  great  seftorej^ 
of  this  better  tafte,  under  the  proteAion  of  fome.  of 
thefe  great  men  at  Rome,  with  whom,  it  appears, 
he  was  conneded.  He  wrote  three  books  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  imitation.  Which  are  now  loft;  but  they 
are  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Pompey,  c.  3.  And, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  critical  writings,  it  is 
evident,  he  thought  that  a  good  ftyle  could  no  .other- 
wife  be  formed  than  by  the  imitation  .  of  the  great 
writers  in  the  fiourifhing  days  of  Greece.  And', 
accordingly,  he  himfelf  has  in  that  way  formed  ^  fkyl^^ 
-which  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  elfewhe^e  observed, 
the  beft  that  has  been  written  iince  fine  fjpeaking^and 
writing  ceafed  to  be  living  arts. 


Iflii^  r  (jopies  .  of  %  moreo  rantient  i  ll^tves,  th? 
nararlq  «£  ;artifts . whiO: .  lived  •  at  j  or  befprp  t^P 
•laiftrfi  ofc  Btemofthfeb^.1  This[,atl9a/l,  we 
are  flufer  was  the.cafe.of  the  VenUs  de  Me^ 

L..  L  ::'    •    .  .    T   ..       .'       •.'•.-;'-:> 
£(:  ixi^v   be   obfefvedi .  frpni    ^he    letter  above-iften- 
tion^d   to  Pompey^    c.  2.   that  he  not  only  wrote  to 
PcinajJ^yj    buf' that  iP^mp^py    'corrfcQ)onded    with    him 

Jlfpa'iWSefts,  pf^;,Hr^r»tifre>  "'  j^e^  kas^r  given  u^  tytro 
qQOtatioiis  from  a  letter  of  Pompey's    to  him»   which 

'fliew, '  bptli     th^   griat    tegtLfd  that    Ponipey    had    to 

'15$  jadgment;  in'  Shatter  of  i^flt  SLSidl  compoittioed, 
a4f  kQw  good  a  judge ^  hi$.  l^mfejif  ^^s  iii  that,  matv 
tet^  as .  well  as  a  verjr  elegant  write/,,  even  in 
Gr^ck,  in  ^hi<ih  lak^nageiiir  appears,'  he  correfpond- 

.«d  with;  the:  H^^^rnailhin;^.;!'  take '  notice  of  this 
the  rather,  becauie,  I  think,  juftice.  has  not  been 
done  to  this  great  man's  clfaradter,  with  regard  to 
his  leai-nirtg  and  taile.  And,  aS^^  this^-is  the  only  mo^ 
nament  of  the  kind,  as.  f^r^as  I  know,  remaining  of 
this  great  man,  the  learned  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  rfcad  it  hel*;^.  The'  fabjcift  of  FomptyU 
letteJ-;is  the  defence  Qf.  Plato  againft  the  IJalicar- 
naifian's  cenfare  of  his  high  flyld.  The  £rft  quo- 
tation is  in  thefe  words  :-^*  £y  f^n  ya^  tok  fr<^i( 
o^yyfurt  jtthnv^  wasg-hv  f/^avt   r^    nrcunv    tuu    [Mi^ui^ui*    t»   ^< 

ff»^v*^i   Thefecoiid   quotatio;i  is  as    follows:— ^<  £7&^ 
irk  4W    ta^i   fMyetXav    iitnv^iv    tv   ahvl   r^Qiru$    iati    Tohctvri 
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dicis^  whtiihi^aeiio'- more  than  £(  oopydf 
the  ftattitb  af>  that  godiidii'  m  hdn  tdnipte  >  in 
<]lnidu65  ^  made  by  onie'^Dibmedi^ita^  A«h0- 
nian,  as  the  ihfaripBfon  iipoitthe  pedsftal  of 
the  ftatue  at  Florence  bears.  The  original  was 
the  work  6f  t^raxitiles ;  and,'  as  it  is  diefcriBed 
by  Luisian  in  hi*  Imatgjinef,  cap*  ^i  and  h^s 
Atatyres,  tap;  13.  It  had  a^bfiatity  which  the 
copier  Kas  not  endeavoured  to  imitate,  n'6?, 
fo  far  aa  Lknow,  any  later  Greek  Itatuary. 
The  bdatit)^  f  nieatfis'the  imitation  bf  the 
eye3,,w)iiGh  we^^  r^prpf^gixted  a^. pip^fl:^  and 
expreflfeg'foBhething  chearful  andgiabious. 
The  hea'dl  f  kii6<;6f  the  Medicekh  ftatue 
isithought  .by^fomp  connoifleurs  ©ofe.tp  bp 
antiehti  But  a  hJotfef n  addition,  fudi-asl  wfe 
kap^y^Mfifij  .been  mafle  tp.many'antj.enl^^^^^^ 
t«es; »   But,  fuppofe  thiftto  be  the  bafe,  I  am 


tQ7^uh»  Jeter  c^A^a&Jk^jMKov  n -'hi  Ha^  a^ei:hXLO%m*- tcvkv 
ttvuyxcttctK*  This  h  iniA  hy  the.Halicaniaffian  to  be 
*itrarroy^yi  ivTrxi^ivro^';  and , 'I' ^thkik,  *•  Without  the  leaft 
flattery;  for  it  is  admlable;  ilotil  foe 'vtjie:  inattir 
and  the' ft} V^  bciii^  it'  n^dV'.feftfible  j^k  ot  cfid- 
drm,.aiid  ki  -da  good  wofd^t^^^  *s  ek^n«--c(iAi- 
pofidoiVy    as ^  the   HalicafiiaiTism'  hiffifcliF   iisuki-kive 
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perfuaded'-'iBe  <ov!g^al ^hMd-^made  ijifO'Sio- 
me<Je^  Ud'ijfii^^ih^tkj^^^^  1ri<leed 

we. Wss.Jw^F 3?lflpnfi^tm  jiQW,.*ny.  iuch 
can  be''g^3«n'W^matrble»''  >•  •  •'>'' '  '-    •  Jm- ; 

f;_    '  :■  'tfinfD  itnvr.T)-'^  ,;•  ■  ■<■',!  li  '•  :;iJi  ■'..,   > 
'.(■',•■    j'iO  ••L.";'n.'l  rval  :>  ,      ,■;•.)  ;.L.;5fl:' t.   -I 

•t^ut,- tjfttxigh  I  thus  prefer  the  Greek 
writers  of  every  kind  to  the  Roman,  I  would 
^8?fe^vVit  VelieV^^ t'fiit  I'M^ii  Waftlf  of 
tlie  'iaiter^' ' 'fefite'  '^  'x^dxk "w6fe  "excellent 
ikVfafors,  and'  illdlfe^'"Ti^t'  imitated  mdfi 

wio  reAaiiiN^'io6ic' to  himi^^^^ 
gives  to  the, Ft/pnes.       '      ^  .         ' 

a4 '  He'  pfiifdflfes^' Ws'  adftSr^bh { of' 'thy 
i5re^k'^geMUslin^d^bl6quen(J^'in[t%eTotto^-i 
iii^  paffa^e,  M^re'Jie'  'ciSntralfe^iie^iTih^ 
of  tif^  G^eeks^iMore  of  iii$7)i(^n  tM^- 


mt 


'■'^^ 


arts..  '  .  .     / ;      ';'     /'. 

-  ''"^  •'  ■  r".  T'-  >lo    'I  '  r-.-f*    .i/.\-' 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Mufa  loqui,  ,pM-?e*w? Jaade^p:,  ivrfU^fc/^liarisf .. 
Homani  pueri  longis  rationibus  aflem 
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I     Filios  Albini^  ^  de  q^mcuncc  rpmgu,  ^ft  -  [  n  r 

Uncia,  qutd  fuperct?  i^Oteras'dixifleJ  T^ncns?  Ea|' 

Semis.     An  hxc  aniii^[f^gfhe(i>BU|^'j>eciilL<j    .  j 
Cum  femel  imbaerit,  fperamua  carmina  fingi 
PoiTe  linenda  cedrp,  et  leyi  fervanda  cupreiTo? 

-^  How  far  tIiip,aceQm>t  which  Horace  giyw 
of  the  genius  ^ncj,  chaj^i^t^r^pf  theLRo.ipans. 
ip,  l^is  time^^iapp^cable^tjQ  Qur^timeSj^^aQd 
whethe.^  the  .p^r^,,</  ^^ftf"^/^^^/-^  1>P - ^Pt. as 

t'  fjcat  au  ^q?py  to  fin^^^vr itipgy  and  all  tne 
nc  arts,  among  us,  as  apioptf  thetn,  I  am 
not  at  prefent  to  inquire.  B&t  it  belongs  ttf 
our  fubje£i:  to  obfeijtve^  tihatHo^ace)  in^on^ 
fequence  of  tliiis  admifattetV^atfrf  imitation 
§fr,thp,  QriS^p^tj^SL^erSiis^if^pj^^  ppitMQ»> 
th^  xi^ffi^_^fpr:ffQ^  of  alV  the  Ropaan  writor^ 
Ift  r^l^WM^^.  ^^  y^^^!!?S ;  t^^t  fee  rliAS  af- 
WPR4    '.fefirtFi /f:*i^  declanjifj^n 

^^ei^  >?5J^B\^v  abQUjt.^hip,  Ume  in^  Rpm^^ 
lojnfaft  thp  ftyi^  9C'fiU.Wn4s  of  w^itin^f 
and  I  have  yeqtured  to  affirm,  that  even  Vir- 
gil has  not  entirely  efcaped  the  infe^on^* 

*  See  wiMt  I  luve  bcfi>re  (aid  'U|>on''fhi9  fubjed,  p.  ^69. 
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THfefcTcIiools,  in  ihe/ucceeding  age,  kitircly 
coiiruptfcd  the  tafte,  and  produced  a  Seneca, 
a  Tacitus,  and  a  Plitiy  lire  youifger*.     -     ' 

f>  Aiicther  great  writer  ^mohgthe  Romans 
Was  Julius  Csefar  ;  great  in  letters -fend  elo- 
quejice,  as  v^ell  as  in-  arms.  He  fpoke 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  fays  Quindilian,  with 
which  he  fought;  and,  if  any  of  his  ora- 
tibns  had  conie  down  to  us,  I  believe  we 
Ihouia  have  admireil  thofe  of  Ciqero  hfs. 
Thus  much,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  his 
Commentaries,  the  only  work  of  his  that 
remains^  are  mbft  perfedt  of  the  kind : 
IJT^ey  arp  nomore.th^n  memoirs^  which,  a^ 
we  are  tdd,  he  intended  only  as  materials 
for  hlftory,  not  having  time  to  give  them' 
the  ori^ainent  atid  -drefs  'Which  hiftory  re- 
quires. Biit, 'in  the  opinion,  hot  only  of  his 
friend  HLrtius,  but  of.Gicero,  who  had  c^rr 
taifily.  tfo  partiality  fcir  hrm,  they.  weir€  fo 
elegantly  and  fo  well  written,  ii^ieyeryre-^; 
fpe£t,  as  to  difcourage  even  the  ableft  wri-' 
ters  from. attempting  to  give  more  orna* 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  ^his  Aibje^  ixi  th^ 
pKflage^above  quoted. 
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Hient  to  the  fubjeifi*.  Indeed,  it  is  fiuu 
prifing  with  what  a  perfpicuous  brevity^ 
very  different  j&om  the  obfeure  sgid  affedfct 
ed  brevity  of  Tacitus,  and  with  what  pei^ 
fe<3:  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  he  has  recorded 
the  greeted  military  operations  thaf:  art 
any  where  to  be  found  in  the  biftory  of 
jnankindt*  /   .     .  i 

But  the  greateft  profe-rwritor  among  tli» 
Koilnana,  both  for  the  value  and  r^utrihar  of 

^  *  HirtiaSji  in  prxfadone  aid  librum  odatuin  de 
^  bello  Gallico.  Cicero,  de  claris  oratoribus,  cap,  ^^^ 
Hirtius  fays,  that  he  more  <;han  others  mufl  adn^i^ 
thofe  comtnentaries,  becaufe  otherV  only  k'nov«(  how 
90V^^  J|ii4  iyeK  they  arP  lyrhten*  but  h«;ki^ctxif  hfm 
l*afily  ^nd  ^uicyy*  ,.'.:' 

f  It  is,  I  think,  9nt|ertat(^ng  to  rea^ithe  de%ifr 
tioi^s  of  our  modern  battles  (wlnch^  with  all  their  noife 
and  fmoke,  compared  with  thdfe  of  Julius,  arie  little 
bett^  than  the  battles  of  cranes  and  pigmies,  ot  if*  is^gk 
an4  0(4^0  y  3<nd  to  read  at  tl^e  fame  time  ,Csefar.'3  ^M^fM^ 
of  his  battles,  which  were  truly  heroic^battles,  like  thofe 
that  Homer  defciibcy.  '  !  ^ 


S  f      9» 
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Hisi'woiJcij^isiiSiw  la  :1m  crxrieadr  dod 
fJt^bf6phk4*^ctk^j  '-iiii  ftytt  (S  mt^  beau^ 
tifiirii  jf' land?  kisietters/^rb  p^rfe^  model's  of 
ipiftolkry  iTrfiting^  .  Asitp^isnrlfaiatioas,  I 
haw  fplTQliaofiLed  /to  arkicfife  iptetty :•  derersrfy 
th«ilftyle  of  them,'  in  whichf  I^hjive  dond 
ti«^  ttii&re^  thad^  fdHow^the  judginientic^  tble 
teft 'critics  ofe'jtfee>  time  irt  wWchvhr'Ktedi 
iHftd^  fome  of  |h«m»  too  ^hia  pvriv  parfitular 
fr{6iU|^,  fiiah  iisiSmtug,  whocd;^id«rated  iki 

6lcert>*'adwn  words',  of  the  Attie  efoqtienec; 

;  SfH^^  wa,*^  hisr^  r<u^  .trf^Ie ,  itith  the  IJf lve4ii,^ : . t^Wp 
he,  Tenf  a^iva%  hi|  owtt  horfe,  aad  the  horfiBs  of  aU  his 
iKHcers;  that  'th6  §  aft  gtff  Might  "be  eijiikf  to  th^iii  VlP, 
vtiifchihe  jpidgBd  (attft  fe  gfibut^  that  hier .>l^oitltfi  nbi)  voi^ 
tiifejin^y  crfrbis  thjn^^  Jin^s^pf  l?fitt^  t^ifp  jnew^^sri^ 
legipns^  but  polled'  them  with  the  au^ciliaries  upoa  the 
top'ofcth«  hUf/qbite  6tit  of  the- rtracfc  of  the  eiieiA^, 
Ti^:^aj<Iei^hei>ys,  .c^jb^isjEwd  ftoni  jrv>i!t|iBg  to  nigfif, 
<Jurin|;-^l  wbjchfti^«^  «a  man  f^^w  th  ^  hqc^  tf.  ^ 
enemy.  ^A  mere  "^modern  teade^  woula  think  "thfs  'very 
flM^  and-expea  tkU-i^  grtat^  '«leil:  in^  wo4it&  ^av<  I9«A 
iai4  of  ib  [obJ|inp^  a.^ttle,  th^  h^f^^fl^d  Jfo^i^gj^ 
.And,inde«d  if  we  could  fuppofe*^  in  modern  ti^fies,  bodices 
and'fpirits  of*irfdn';'  arms  and  (^cip line  fit  *  R)r  filciia 
fxmftid,  w)ut  coggmifdn  '  woafd '  thcrt jhot.  be  la  ihlsr 
<lfefc/i|?tion  of  it^V  Ho)y  iK<ould.  .the  ftyJQ  be  kaded  w'^h. 
epithets,    ibch  as  heroic  valour— pnparalleled  courage — 
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and  thoreis  certaibly .fivnething  too  flond^ 
and  n^bMonay  iie  cailed  Heated,  in  the<ftyie 
bf  (his  oratiniis,  wjien.  oompabedrwkl^  Uiat 
of  Demofkhcbesj  Lyfias,  or  any  otfiefiipf 
tfte  greiit^pratqrs  of  Athens  J  BvH^  iYicfa.a$ 
they  arcjiitHey;  are; very.  muih^bettferJithati 
the  beft  after  hfe  lime*  c;Td  bie/CQnyinced 
pf'ihis,  fwii  .oa^ed  only  Jcompatre  Wi^r.erlCft^ 
tnium  -  iipQiV' Juiius  Gasfar,  jIpfoncmncfedi^M 
jhcLfen^fcuf^nrOfcafion  :o£  ihatrCPij^uenir 
pardoning'.  >Maw:us.  Marw^  ?lip/4 

panegyric^  upQ^  the  Emperor^  Tfajap^  the 
moft  perfed  thing  of  the  rhetorical  kind 
in  later  times^:  In  Hfhe '6^e  we  find  a 
copious  flowing  eloquence^  Vfiiclx  fills  the 
mind  no  >lef8.  than  the  eaiTs}  and,  in  the 
bth^n  'but'  a  fcarity  fenfe,^  frittered  into 
little,  terle  fentences,  acute  enough,. ^ but 
.without  gravity  or  weight.  ^  It  muft,  how- 
^Wr,  be  ackh(jwledged,'that'he  wbiild 'have 
(done  better,  if.  he  had  iiuck.  clofer  to  his 
Greek  mafters,  and  continued,' as  he  began, 
'to  tranilate  frohj  Den^oftheries,  inftead  of 
•pradtifing  fo  much  on  fidHtious  fubje£ts  in 
%he  fchopls  of  declamatioh,  ;  This,  indeed, 
gave  hitn  a  copioqfaefs  in  fpe^ng;.  but 
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atifftw&me  tioxe,  a  reduod^ft^y  and  #fT| 
filKbbej'  to  Aiifi -a.  metaphoc  :f:^:>-jti^  jOwil^ 
wkkh*;  pk;^<»i  :^e  people  mom  than  it'dulf 

good  jtic|^s?*V"'' ■  ••'  'vf'-    'i''.   t/j /.•..-      •;  .it 

Tb  IdoncIirde^M's  'criticiifito  lipbtt  tke  HooJ 
mari'authofs,  kg''filr'^S8'"-ttifey -ferilteted '. lli^ 
Greeks,  fo  far,  and  no  farther,  they  fucceeded. 
Saiiiift'*#a8  :tM?ri[V;  as'  it  Ka^fc  already  ib- 
ferve4  whd  T^ture'cl^to^nijgle&'that  'Mii^ 
^rd^'j:nd  .tii  fti^f  '^k  a  iic^ -^Ir  bf  hiftto^ 

o;I'.v'  Qr^'j  :  jj,:-:-.!  .'      *     ;       .'t  -  /  . ,  •   •  -  ,. 
•That  fuqJt  was  CiQcrofs  ftyle  in  his  youftger  days 

Ke^drk^lfl'^eht  ^b^fiitfes,'  h  confciTcd  hj  Cicero  hini. 

|4o/p,^^e:|^;]p, ,  *  If  ^A\%VpytnLint  fi  inodo  jd  confcqai 
y^  po^uiCi '  ut  niinis  re4an<lantes^  nos/ 'et^  fupe^flaehtes 
^Ju^^fiili    qutd^ni  'di^endi  nnptrmtafie  et 'llDsii(i&,   re- 

Hw  tJij»  ^•cMcr  wilLobfervc,  that  hfrj^very  niodeftly  fays, 
7?  mofo'Jd  cohfequt  fotuit.  In6w  tie  ftvdre^  C%fC8  ia 
ll^tfie;  4KM%tf(^  tl^itrk^  :^had  :ii6t  acdo^^^pMftd  it^:  nor 
«fit  ji^y;  tHft,-&i  fa  Ao^^jti^e  af:.rh^?r^nafjWw^ 
J^e  woulfl  be  able  {o  altei;,  altogetW*  a.  manper  aU 
i^AJ^t^tAi  ttft  -bjr  ^he' Vcijple  he  irfe'^e«j3idii'g!jr 

,l)<9i^^«iprf  chafteaod  coMeft;  for  it.  ^asj^^e  people  of 
Rome  that  fLdn^ired  hiip»  pet  the  people  tnat^  admired 
Demoflfhfenes.v  Aiid  to- tlSem  we  miy- apply *th€-Fc^iMfl| 


3^*   -'■'  -<-T*Bf'C5itr«i»'!«»0.i^  .VMli*' 

«d<to>iit^6i«e  vppcmihm  pattern  be  hadrjgat,'; 
lkit'tttade:it  nooh^faocff^oUecija&vftill  ift-r, 
ther  removed  from  the  Giefk^^t^n^f^^^ 
and  fo  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe» 
tiU  jit  Ifti^  ^^yi^^iQf■;vlp^jf^^^^^.^^^^  ^x)f 


thors  did,  ufion  the  model  or  the  Greek 
writers :  for  tbey  did  not  imitate  thofe  who 

;..■;     •:   -tu.-i   ?iiT  if   •»  'f,  /..>-5i?i,>  ii'ii  jS.i  jtdT' 

were  .a©  w<«:(?,-tJ^^  iSWiSjPJf  ,%#» 
but^ilt  P8>'tlie  {buntnh4ie«d^-!»t|thjMlt  f«L 
lawinff^ihtrl^\ilgts'"-^Hi'(Si  tte-i^^^ 
bQux-.tmnofi  dcmyedji  ii  Amojxg  yjje  ;t?4t„pf 
th^K^  f*<!tef*'*i^'€haflcdl6r  ^fo^e,  'twikcrfb 

man  Wnteq^'lahawe  idlie>«herci  q\t§its4  iTt^ni 
tl^e'carfbeVo  'dthibf'flia^  'ft  was"  ttot'his 
'fi^imij^ljjgfy^  bj^tth^r ^^fX^^Jf^$^ 
i&f  his:<a«ei>  tMiI«oH^»:<fty^9iay  he  jGtiidi.tfi 
be '  i's  "m^th"  Gre^^  ai  "W  Fp/p'oflSbfe  tb'toafce 
lltiAJgUa^j'  lapjivpven  foSJt|,9,ffyie^'a^p|ar8 
to  iae<ci'l«ive'bee«ifOTBb^dv;,|i9t/.£rQ«t  1^ 
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attiittttion  ofdny.Romaa  writte'^-.B^it  bfy  the 
©BUjdard  of  the- Greek;  arf^Jthe/Romaisis 
Itheprfelves  wr€*e.:  .  Roger  Aioham,  who  li- 
-yei  a^  generation  before,  andi/wafir  an;  excel- 
llsht  Greek  addliatia  ichdar^  Hit.  no  clo^t 
m^thb  matter;:. and  I  will j here  tranfcribe 
what  he  fays  upon  the  fubjeft.  After  hav- 
^hg  Enumerated  all  the' great  atfthorB  thiit 
;tt\«  fingle  city,  pf  Athens  had,  produced  in 
philcfophy,  eloquence,  hiftory,  and  poetry, 
he  adds,  *  NbW  let  Italian,  and' Latin  itfelf, 

*  Spanlfh,.  Erench,   £)utcji,.  and    ErigUfh, 

*  bring  forth  their  leafmng,  and  recite  their 

*  authors,  Cicei;'0  only  excepted,  and  one  or 
*:  two  more  in  Latin,  they  be  all  patched  up 

/'*i  t^louts '  and   rags,  in  cbmparifon  df  fiair 

r^.:^pveh  ))rp^4  ^^^^^^  i  .^^^,^^         f^^^^ 
'^  be  any  gbod  in  them,- it  is  eithcfrilearaed, 

'^  tittrroWed,  of  ft6len,'f5f6mfo?tie  of  thofe 
:?  w<M:thy.wit8.<rf»Aih€tw:**.  m       : 

1  :«rp;:.:2J5..iofn?Aifc&adl^i:£ngliik  worl^  {Mblifh^d  at 
-  SL^don*' 1771.  i'Tirit  Roger  Afcbamr  iwaa  precepts  to 
«Qoie«ii  EtEzaBedv^andittaagkt  hdrl  Gteek  and  JLfiXin. 
-ff«fiidati»<y  pi.  ^72.  that  for  a  y^aivor  two  ibt  emfi^syod 
tloapfSf  coiiiblntl)»  eveoyr  jfi^eitDto  io:  Jmitik,  trmiijkiing. 
:<tt»  fie  G«Ik)4^^^^^in*^^A^'^°'^"i^<^csntet^.  And  »f 
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:? '  nie  Gf^eki  writers,  thcrefblhe^  liiiift'.bc 
-SiiCttoWled^d  to  .be  the*  ftandai^ds  fcrf  godd 
•writing,  as  mucli  as  their  ftatuey  are  for  good 
ibtuary  orpiuhting.  If,  however^  the  young 
.^lltident  wiH  not  give  ihimfelf :  the  troublb 
"neceffary  to  attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  xh 

fome  part   of  Tully  in  the  aftcrtioon ;    by  which,  be 

means,    firll  tranilating  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  into 

'Englifh,    and  then   from   the  Engliih  back  again  rnfo 

(Greek  or  Latin;    by  which  means,  he^fays^    that  ihe 

attained  to  fach  a  perfed  knowledge  of  both  languages^ 

*  that  there  were  few  in  both  the  univerfities^  or  elfe- 
' where  in   England,   to  be,    in'  that  Tefpcift,    compared 

with  her.     And,  in  another  place,  p.  222.   he  related, 

..that  when  he  went  to  take  leave  of  Lady  Jane  Gray, 

before  his  journey  to   Germany,    he  fourld  her  in  her 

chamber  reading  the  Phsdo  of  Plato  iii  Greek,    *  and 

*  with  as  much  delight  as  fome  gendeilien- would  ^ad  a 
'  merry  ^ale  in   Boccace,  while  hex  parents,  the  duke 

*  and  the-  duch^fs,  with  all  their  botifhold, '  gentlemen 
■  Md  gentWoflHn,  yicr?  hunting' ih.jthe.  park^'^^And 
of  this  lady  he.iay^ .  further,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  9f 
his,    one    Sturmluis  a  German,    *  Hac  Tupefiore  seftate, 

*  cum    amicos    meo»  inl^aigro    EWacenfi    viferem,   et 

*  inde  Uteris  Johannis  Checi  in  aulam,  nt  hue  profit 
<  cifcerem    accitus    fum,     in     via    deflexi    Leicefbiam, 

*  nbi   Jaxia  Gr^a.   cum    pathr^^lAbitam. .  Statim    ad« 

*  miiftts    fum    in    cubiculum:^  ihveni  .nobtlem  •{mel-^ 

*  lam,     Dii     boniil  '    legentem     Qrkee     Phaedonem, 

*  €  quem  fie  intelligtt,  ,  ut  mibi  '  ipft  ;fiimmam  sdmirft* 
.ition^m'  injiceret;i  'Sic  loquicur  et  fcribit  Gsxsif 
'*  ut  .^era  .nsferenUr:i:vix  &de9.TadhibQri   podib^   :Nada 
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<^rf$ek,as  torei|db|e(bilB  to^lr^  with  eafe  and 
ideUght :  the  Qjreek  authors,  there  are  La?- 
Jtifl*  vfpch 'asfl  tbofe  .  I  have  mentioned 
above,  that  are  not  unworthy  of  iti^itatlon; 
particularly,  I  tecommend  Cicero,   as  the 

'  ei^  pcaBceptorem  Joanxietit  Elinaromy  uttiufqiie  linguae 
'  '  wralde.  peritam ;  ..propter    hamanitacem^    prudentiam, 

*  ufum,    reftam    religionem,    et   alia  multa    rcftiffimae 

*  amicitix  vihcula,  mihi  conjandliffimum.'  Tfre 
young  King  Edward  VI.  who  had  Sir  John  Cheke  for 
his  preceptor,  was  alfo  very  learned,  and,  as  Afcham 
fays,  p.  241.  *  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  his 
'  only  example  had  bred  fuch  a  race  of  worthy  learn- 

*  cd  gentlemen  as  this  realm  never  did  yet  afford.* 
And,  in  the  fame  paffage,  he  mentions  *  two  noble 
«  primrofes  of  nobility,  the  young  Duke  of  Suffolk  and 

*  Lord  Henry  Matravers,  who  were  fuch  two  examples 

*  to  the  court  for  learning  as  our  time  may  rather  wiih 
«  than  look  for  i^in.* 

If,  therefore,  the  anticnt  learning  be,  as  I  fuppofe, 
the  onjy  true  learning,  that  age  was  certainly  a  more 
lejupcd  age  than  this.  It  does  not  belong  to  my  fubjeft, 
^«  I  have  faid,  to  compare  it  in  other  refpeds  with  the 
prclfent;  but  thus  much  I  hope  I  may  fay  without 
offence,  that,  if  our  kings  and  queens  were  educated  as 
Edwaid  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were,  and  if  our  people 
of  fa^ion  employed  their  leifure-hours,  as  Lady  Jane 
Cray  did,  and  the  other  perfons  of  diftin^on  mentioned 
by  Afcham,  neither  our  public  nor  private  affairs  would 
go  the  worfe  for  i$. 


•^ga.      '^TM*  t>lb1c«4^ 'AWftI  VWftll. 

'ffloft'  copk^Qs'^d  ^le^hti  ^if  -  not  fl^  ffidi 
"tsorrea:  of  tiifem  'kll.  ^  Hi*  >^^rk6  ^  I  •  W6ttld 
«ivife  fuch  &  ftudettt-ttJ  flttdy'  diy  4ttd 
<iiight)  u  Horats  ftdv^iftd'tiie^'Piroiiias  to  ftu^ 
jdy  the  .Groek  maftere^  And  I  ktiow  no 
better  introdudion  to  the  reading  of  Cicero 
thati  hiQ  life^  written  by  Dr<  Middleton^  who 
hits  rtieWn  ah  excelleht  example,  both  ©f 
tranilatingand  imitating.  , 


'■■  17/ 
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C  H  A  t^.     Xtl  ' 

ythc  nef^JpAy  offormwgdjiyle  by  imttation^'^ 

The  Greek   authors    the   befi   models  fof" 

Imitation — l^ext  to .  ibtm '  the  Laiin-^Whb 

7iext  to  the  Gr^ek  and  Latin  f — Not  the 

wptings  of  the  iFrehcb  Beaux  Efprits  of 

.  ^his    age-^Exdmination    of  thqfe   French 

'^^riters^botb  as  to  their  matter  andfyle^"^ 

^,   The  imitation  of  our  own  authors^   who 

fyave  formed  tbemfetves  upon  the  antient 

.  models^  is  beji^  next  to  the  imitation  of  tli 

Greek  and  Latin^ 

IT  may  feem  ftrange^  but  it  is  not  ^ibr^ 
ftrange  than  true,  that  every  au-* 
,Chor,  howeVer  original  he  may  think  him** 
felf,  or  be  thought  by  others,  in  point  of 
•^yle  and  compofition,  is.no  better  than  an 
imitaton  The  cafe  trtijy  is,  that  either 
there  is  fome  author /whom  we  admire,  anfi 
propcdTe  to  purfelves  as  a  modql,  which  I 
believe  generally  happens,  or  we  take  in- 
VoL.  III.  D  d 
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fenfibly,  and  withoirt  krfowing  it^  aftef  the 
ftyle  and  maimer  of  thofe  with  whom  wtf 
converfe,  or  of  the  books  which  we  read  j 
and  the  utmoft  that  invention  has  ever  done 
in .  this    matter,   is    either   to   improve  or 
heighten  one  ftyle  that  has  been  fcfrmerly 
uied,  or  to  mix  different  ftyles  together,  and 
tempq:  the  one  with  the  other.     It  is  there- 
fore, of.  the   utmoft  importance  to    every 
inan.who  would  form  a  good  ftyle,  to  be 
very,  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  authors 
whom  Tie  reads,  or  whbfe  ftyle  he  would 
chufe  to  imitate.     And  we  have  feen  an  ex- 
ample of  an  author  who  certainly  had  ge- 
nius (I  mean  Tacitus),  and  would  have  writ- 
ten well,  if,  inftcad  of  imitating  Salluft  and 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  he  had  chofea 
fe>r  his  model  fome  of  the  great  authors^ 
of  Greece.      It    was   in  this  way,  as  I 
have   elfewhere    obfcr\'ed ^   that  Dionyfius 
ihc  Halicafrnaflian^  lormed  fo  exceBeat  ^ 
ftyle;  and,  by  the' feme  means,    in   later 
tinies  than  thofe  of  T^icuw%  Luciaiv  wrote 
in  a  manner  of  which  *  Athens  heeded  n^ 
to  have  bedn  afliamed,  when  in  ^ the  height 
of  its  glory'Tor  arts  and  learmng. 
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,  Since, .  thertfores,  we  tnuft  of  ncceffit/ 
imitate^  the  only  queiiioa  isi>  whom  fhall 
we. imitate?  And,,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, the  Greeks  ought  to  be  our  mailers 
in  the  writing  art,  no  lefs  than  infculpture 
an<l  paintings  Ne:?tt  t'd  thcd*  ai^e  their  imi- 
(^rtbre,  the  Latia  writ*rt.  But^  fuppofe  a 
man  underftaiidd  hekhfe**  Greek  nK>t  Latin^ 
and  yet  will  write^  wh6  tfcen  fhall  be  hii 
model?  Shall  it  be  the  Italia*  authors,  thd 
^ French^  of  fome  i(>f  our  own?  Fi^  as  to  the 
Swedifh  and  German  authors,  I  bclieVfc  no-^ 
body  will  |)ir(^ofe'  them  as  patterns  of  ftyld. 

A%  to  the  ItallaA^i  there  itaa  a  time  inf 
England  when  thfe  authors  ^f  tfeat  nation 
were  very  much  in  fafhion.  And  it  ap- 
pears evidently,  that  even  the  great  Milton 
has  ftudied  and  imitated  them  a  good  deal. 
Aftd^  indeed^  if  we  are  to  forfake  the  antient 
models,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  chilfc 
better.  For,  not  only  fome  of  the  old  Ita- 
lian auFthors  are  excellent  waiters,  but  it 
ippeitrs  to  me,  froni  fome  things  which 
I  'bav^  feen  lately  come  frote  that  6oUn-* 
try,  that  flie  tefte  of  good  writing  id 
fitll  pr^ferved  ^re,  ae  well  as  of  fculp** 
^mt  smd  pfiihiting.  Biit  thofe  afUthors^ 
Dd  2 
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however  excellent,  are  fo  much  out  of 
fafliion  at  prefent,  that,  I  believe;  no  man 
in  Britain  imitates  them  .as  ftandards  of 
good  writing. 

.  The  queflioii,  therefore,  lies  altogether 
betwixt  French  and  Englifh  authors.  Audr 
as  many  now- a-dayd  think  the  French 
writers  better  ftandards  than  even  the  Grieek 
and  Latin,  aiul  fome  of  out  moft  f^ihion- 
able  authprs  have  imitated  them,  even.fo 
far  as. to  adopt  the  idioms  of  their  language, 
it  isj^l  think,  worth  the  while  to  examine 
their  pretenfiong,  and  inquire,  at  fome 
length;  whether  we  ought,  for  them^  to 
give  up  the  antient  author&^  or  even  out 
Qwn*!'  *    ; 

.  And,  in  the  entry  of  this  inquiry,  it  is 
prop^xtp  o,bferve,  that  it  is  not  of  the  French 
writers  of  the  laft  age  that  I  fpeak,  nor  of 
all  of  this.  ^  I  think  I  know  myfelf  fome  wri- 
ters at  prefqnt  in  France,  who  are  men  of 
fenfp  and  modefty  as  well  as  of  fcience,  and 
who  write  fenfibly  and^  foberly.  We  mull 
adnut;  that,  in  this  age,  n^tijiral  know- 
l^ge  and  the;  difcoyery  of  this  our  earth 
owes  a  gfeat;  deal  to  the  labours  of  the 
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learned  of  France;  and,  in  former  ages,  it 
cannot   be   denied,   that   they  contributed 
r^rj  much  to  the  rcftoration  of  learning, 
and  particularly  of  Greek  learning.     But 
the  writers  I  fpeak  of  are  late  writers,  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  their   own    country  by  the 
xiameof  Beaux  Ffprits^  from  iixt/favans^ 
or'  learned  of  the  nation.     Thefc  gentle- 
jnen  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  lantient 
learning,  nor  indeed  of  any  goodi  learning, 
of  any  kind,  but  fet  up'  for  wrLbers  upon 
the   ftock  of  thieir   own  wit   and  genius 
aierely,  not  knowing  that  the  greateft  na- 
tural genius,  if  it  be  not  furnifhed  with  ma- 
terials by  the  ftudy  of  books,  or  the  praftice 
of  bufmefs,  and  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind thence,  arifing,   cannot  produce  any 
thing  of  value ;  and  further,  that  it  is  not 
fufEcient  for  an  artift  of  any  kind  to  have 
both  genius,  and  materials  for  that  genius 
to  work  upon,  if  he  be  not  likewife  inftru^ft- 
ed  in  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  have  formed 
his  tafte  by  the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the 
beft  models.     Thefe  are  the  writers  who, 
.  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  ftyle,  as  it  is  called, 
that  IS,  in  plain  Englifh;,  by  a  florid,  and 
foijietimes  pert  and  flippant  manner  of  ex^ 
Dd  3 
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preffion,  have  debauched  the  tafte  of  many 
of  our  writers,  and  made  theim  rejetk  tho 
grave,  fober,  apd  feufible  ftyle  of  the  great 
aatient  mafters* 

And,  ^rft,  let  us  confider  th«  fubjeft  of 
ikcft  writings.  :-rrIf  it  he  pf  a  phUofopI^ical 
kind,  it  is  pither  a  fyftem  of  nature^  with-* 
GRit  that  which  is  principal  in  nature,  I  niean 
««/i/f/;  fbr  o\\x  atheiftical  writers  muft  not 
pretend  t?o  be  originaU  in  their  fubje^,  any 
more  than  in  their  ftyle,  but  are  copies  of 
riae  French  in  both.     And  the  French  h^ve 
Ais  emitteace  above  them,  that  the  iivety 
impiety  of  fome  pf  them  has  done  much 
more  mifchief  than  the  dull  dogmatical  in- 
fidelity of  our  irreligious  writers.     And,  in- 
deed, thefe  French  authpi?$  have  the  hqnour, 
if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  to  have  p^x)pagated, 
almoft  all  oVer  Europe,  the^difbelief  of  all 
religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed,  and, 
by  confequence,  a  general  corruption  of 
manners. — Or  it  is  hiftory  without  fads,  or, 
at  leaft,  without  authorities  for  fads.     For 
it  is  part  of  the  ftate  a«fliunaed  by  thefe  au- 
thors, that  they  will  not  deign  to  quote;  but 
we  muft  take  every  thing  upon  their  word, 
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even  fade  coMeded  from  authors,  whomtl 
is  well  knowa  they  do  not  uaderftandj 
gnd  very  often  they  tq,ke  upon  them  tQ 
contradid  fa^s  related  by  authors,  both 
antfent  and  modern,  upoa  the  credit  of 
their  miferable  narrow  fyftems  of  pbilofo^ 
phy;— -Or,  laftly,  it  is  fome  random  incohe^. 
rent  thoughts  thrown  out  upon  the  fubje£^ 
of  morals  or  politics,  without  any  real 
knowkdge  of  human  nature,  and  the  va-» 
rious  fteps  of  its  progrefBon  *.  Such  is 
the  matter  of  thofc  writings,  and  the  ftyle 
is  fuits^ble  to  ):he  matter,  without  dignity 
or  gravity,  triflings  florid,  and  flafhy; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  fuch  wri»- 
ters  fliould  hav?  fenfe  enough  to  be  above 
1^1/,  point  J  and  turn.  They  write  a  kind 
of  epigrammatic  ftyle,  confining  all  of  fhprt, 
imart  fentences,  without  beauty  or  variety 

*  I  am  really  diverted  with  the  vanity  an4  fatility  of 
thcfc  fetiij  m^itres  wilters  upon  the  fubje^^  of  men  and 
manners.  They  feem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
French  nation  is,  or,  at  leaft,  was,  in  the  age  of  Lewia 
XIV.  the  ftandard  of  the  perfeflion  of  hujnan  nature. 
And  ikcre  is  another  poftulatum,  which  they  defire  the 
reader  fhoirlc}  grant,  viz.  that  they  themfelvea  are  the  iirfi 
of  their  nation,  or,  at  leafl,  have  a  large  ihare  of  this  nar 
tional  perff^ion* 

Dd  4 
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of  compofiticn,  and  as  little  connedXtoa  m 
the  language  as  there  is  in  the  matter. 

Such  are  the  writers  who  have  given  the 
tofie^  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  their  own,  to 
Europe ;  and  the  queftion  is,  whether,  for 
the  fafce  of  imitating  them,  we  fhall  giv^ 
up  the  antients,  and  our  own  authors,  who 
have  fo  fuccefsfully  imitated  the  antients  ?  If 
we  are  toforfake  the  antient  models  in  other 
arts,  as,  for  example,  in  ftatuary  and  paint- 
ing, and  make  the  French  our  models  in 
thefe,  as  well  as  in  the  writing  art,  every 
connoifleur  would  be  ,fcandalizqd,  and  ex- 
claim againft  the  degeneracy  of  our  tafte ; 
he  would  complain  that  we  no  longer  re-» 
'  liftied  the  chafte  beauties  of  an  Italian  hand, 
but  were  pleafed  with  the  gay,  florid,  co-%- 
comh  manner  of  the  French  ^.     The  fame, 

*  I  have  been  told  a  ftory  of  a  French  painter,  in 
the  Iting  pf  France's  academy  of  painting  at  Rome, 
who  was  copying  Raphael's  battle  of  Conftantinc 
and  Maxentiusy  where  there  is  a  remarkable  horfe. 
An  Italian,  looking  over  his  fhoulder,  obferved  that 
the  horfe   he   painted  was  not   the    horfe  of  Raphael  ; 

*  Ah,    dit  il,   Monlieur,  il   faut   animer  la  froideur  de 

*  Raphael,'     $()  \t  made  z,  kii\d  Qf  coxcpmh  ?r^aQh 
horfe. 
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I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  the  judgment,  with 
refpe£k  to  the  writing  art,  of  every  man 
who  ha^  ftudied  the  antient  authors;  at 
leaft,  I  have  never  known  any  who  tho-^ 
roughly  underftood  thofe  authors,  and  yet 
preferred  the  ftyle  and  compofition  of  the 
French. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  the  French  learning,  that,  if  it  con* 
tinue  to  prevail  as  much  in  Europe  for  the 
next  half  century  as  it  has  done  for  th^ 
laft,  there  will  be  an  end  of  antient  learn- 
ing, of  which  we  fhall  know  no  more  than 
thofe  miferable  disfigured  fcraps  of  it  that 
are  to  be  found  ia  French  books.  ) 

But,  fuppofmg  a  man  will  write  without 
the  afEftance  of  antient  learning,  and  yet 
not  imitate  the  French,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
I  will  give  him  the  fame  advice  that  I  would 
give  to  a  man  who  would  paint  or  pradife 
iculpture  without  going  to  Italy,  and  ftudy- 
ing  the  antient  monuments  of  thofe  arts 
that  are  to  be  feen  there,  which  would  be 
to  ftudy  the  work?  of  fuch  painters  or  fta*^ 
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tiiaries  among  us,  as  have  formed  their 
tafte  upon'  the  mafter-pieces  of  art  to  be 
feen  in  Italy,  In  the  fame  manner,  I  would 
advife  a  mere  modern  author  to  try  to  ac-» 
quire  a  good  tafte  of  ftyle  by  ftudying  fomc 
of  the  beft  Englilh  authors,  fuch  as  Milton^ 
Clarendon,  Hooker,  Dr,  Sprat,  Bifhop  Wik 
kins,  who  have  fo  fuccefsfuUy  copied  the 
Greek  or  Latin  matters.  When  thofe  wthors 
wrote,  there  were  no  French  writers  that  were 
thought  worthy  of  being  imitated,  Taci- 
tu9  was  not  then  come  into  faihion ;  and 
the  ihort,  priggifh  cut  of  ftyle,  fo  much  in 
ufe  now,  would  not  at  that  time  have 
been  endured.  In  fhort,  ao  other  models 
of  ftyle  were  acknowlcdg^ed  hut  the  great 
authors  of  antiquity,  and  chiefly  the  Greeks 
The  confequence  of  which  "yras,  that,  though 
there  were  fome  better,  fome  worfe  wri- 
ters, according  to  the  different  geniufes  of 
men,  there  were  none  in  thofe  days  that 
wrote  in  a  bad  tafte,  It  is,  I  think,  much 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  that 
we  (hould  imitate  thofe  authors  rather  thaq 
the  French ;  and  I  am  fure  that,  by  doing 
fo,  we  IhaJl  form  a  much  better  ftyk. 
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CHAP,  ,  XXIJ. 

Compo^tion  not  fo  dijffictilt  in  Englijb  as  In 

Qreek  and  Latin — This   arifes  from  the 

want  of  rhythm  and  melody  in  our  lan^ 

guage^  and  the  variety  of  Jlru£lure  of  the 

antient   languages-^What  is  proper  and 

'  fuitable^  ejfential  in  writing  as  well  as  in 

'    other  arts — Artjhouldnot  appear  too  much 

'    in   compeJitiQn — The  praSiice   of  making 

different  Jlyles  of  the  fame  words  ufeful-^^ 

'    Tranf^tion^  and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  it. 

FINE  fpes^king  or  writing  ia  any  lan- 
guage, is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  great 
Jabour  and  diflSculty.  But  it  fliould  be  an 
encoufagement  to  a  Britifh  orator  or  writer, 
that  it  i$  not  near  fo  difficult  in  Englifli  ag 
in  Greek  or  Latin;  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  it  never  cai}  be  fo  fine,  let  us  labour  it 
as  much  as  we  pleafe.  Now,  according  to 
the  Greek  proverb,  *  Fine  things  are  diffi- 
^  cult*/  and  the  finer  thetl^in^  the  greater 
the  difficulty^ 
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A  great  part  of  the  labour  of  antient 
compofition  was  bellowed  upon  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear.  For  they  were  not  only 
at  the  greateft  pains  to  avoid  all  harfhnefs 
of  pronunciation,  and  djfagrceable  coUifion 
of  founds,  but  they  ftudied  fo  much  the 
numbers  even  of  their  profe,  and  what  they 
called  the  melody  of  their  language,  I  mean 
their  accents, '  that  their  compofitions  may 
be  really  faid,  without  figure  or  exaggera- 
tion, to  have  been  fet  to  mufic ;  and  yet,  fa 
greedy  were  their  ears,  as  Cicero  has  ex- 
prejQTed  it,  and  {6  difEcul|:  to  be  fatisfied,  that 
ev^n  Demofthenes,  as  he  fays,  did  not  always 
fill  his  *.  This  mufical  part  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with ;  and,  if  we  fhould  attempt 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  our  language, 
we  run  the  hazard  of  making  our  compo- 
fition much  worfe.    For,  even  among  them,' 

•  SpeakitTg  of  cloqaence,  he  fays,   *  In  quo  tantuai 

•  ab^ft  ut  nodra  miremur,  ut  ufque  eo  difiiciles  ac 
«  morofi  iimas,  ut  nobis  non  fatisfacrat  ipfc  Pemof- 
'  tbenes;    qoi    qir^nquam    unus.  eminet    inter    onioes 

•  in  omni  gen  ere  dicendi,  tamcn  non .  femper  implet 
'  aares   meas  :   Ra  funt    avidx    et    capaces^    ct  femper 

•  afiquid  immenfum  infinitumquc  defiderant;*  Orat.  ad 
M.  JBrutttiDy  c  29. 
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as  Cicero   has   obferved,  nimium  quod  ejf^ 
qffendit  vebementius^  qnam  id'  quod  vtditur 
parum ;    Orator,   c.  ^^.     Then  they  muft 
alfo  have  beftbwed  a  labour  npdii  the  va- 
rious ftrudbure  and  arrangemient  dJF  their 
words,  fuch  as  bur  modern  languages  will 
not  admit  of.     In  fhort,  it  appears  that  all 
we  eah^  do  in  the  matter  of  ftyle  is  to  cl^ufe 
proper  words,  give  them  the  figures  of  com- 
pofition  fuita:ble  to   the  fubjfefl:,  attd  vary 
th«>fe  'figures  ^as' much  as  We  can,  fo  as  to 
avoid  a  nionotohy  of  compofitioii.     fiat, 'in 
all  this  there  is  one  thing  that  muff  be  par- 
tifcularly  attended  to,  as  without  it  all  our 
other   pains    to    make    our    compofitibds 
agreeable  would  be  loft,  and  that  is,  the  tq 
^f eTTOtfi  as  the  Greek  critics  call  it,  or  the 
decorum.     This  predominkes,  as  the^Hali- 
carnaffian  fhews,  in  all  the  arts,  and  fets 
bounds  to  the  artifts^  beyond  which  they 
muft"  liot.pafs.*    And  yet  it  is  wV^t  no  cri- 
fac,  asfar  as  I  know,  antieiit  6r  modern, 
has  atteriipted  to  define;  nor  indeed  does  it 
appear  to  me  poffible  to  define  it,  as  it  h 
dependent    uporf  ib  many  circiimftances ; 
but  every  body  of  tafte  arid  judgment  im- 
jmediately  feels  the  want  of  it.     And,  ho\^- 
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ever  well  a  thing  may  be  faidj  ot  if  it  l^ 
too  well  faid,  that  is,  if  too  much  laboiij: 
be  bellowed^  and  more  ornament  upon  the 
cooipofition  than  is  fuited  to  the  fubjedt  or 
occafion^  it  will  rather  ofiend  than  pleafe  ^ 
goodjudge.  ... 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  obfervatioii, 

that^  if  in  any  art  it  be  neceflary  to  conceal 

art,  it  is  fo  in  fpeaking  or  writing.     And 

this  obfervatiou  applies  particularly  to  tb^ 

art  employed   about  the .  words ;    for  the 

matter  ought  always  to  be  principal^  and,: if 

400  much  care  appear  to  be  beftowed  upoti 

the  words,   it  will  offend  ©very  judidpu^ 

he;jr€r  or  reader.     Nor  do  I  know  that  any 

greater  praife  can  be  beftowed  upon  a  com- 

pofition,  than  that  we  do  not  attend  at  all  to 

the  words,,  but  only  to  the  matter  j  W3t  but 

that  the  words  pleafe,  and  very  much  too, 

if  they  be  good  words?  and  fitly  put  togj?^ 

ther,  but  .it  is  a  pleafure  that  is  concealed 

from  us  in  a  gagd.  compofition,  like  that 

pleafure  which  the  Jialicarnaffian  t^lk  us 

arifes  from  the .  melpdy  and  rhythms  df 

t)emofthencs,  which,  £iy&  be,,  we  ougkt 

not  to  deny,  becaufe  we  do  not  perC^rc 

S 
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that  the  coifipofition  is  either  meiddious  ojc' 
numerous.  For  th^  art,  fays  he,  confifts  itjk 
mixing  th^  accents  and  th€i  quantities^  fo  tha;t 
neither  the  melody  nor  the  rhytkm  appears^ 
and^  if  it  were  otherwife,  it  would  be  a  fauhj 
for  then  the  cooapofuion  would  appear  liker 
%  pQ0^  OX  a  fong  *.  For  proof  of  the  truth 
bf'thb  maxim,  that  anU  0  celare  artem^ 
i  have  in  another  plac§  compawd  i\\t  ftyle 
of  Dcniofthenqs  and  Tacitus  f-  The  firft 
i6f  thefc  hasr  hardly  any  appearance  at  aM 
trf  art,  though  it  be.  the  moft  artificial  of 
all  compofitidnjs  in  profej  and  a  man  who 

♦  The  paf&lfe  is  *  rcteafkafclc^  and   the  learned  r«c* 
Jcr .  will   be  gl^  to  fee  it  in   the  original :— Ka#  ^r^ 

^s#c  UTo^aj^n  BavfAtx ffTQg   uvm^  Toiv  >Ayo>  l»  xal  tjj  ^srz^n  Xi^n   Qtm^ 
hty  tfifM^mtq    [te'^'.    IwfAs^sjacJ    km   Iv^v^x^,    kou    fArtc^oXw^ 

$V)t»^^^<t  X»h   T>i>ocroT»3T*    r»jy    ciia&ija'i*    3taXav6am«  Tec   fjL»  yam 
^vykrxyfd\*    rk    h    ff^fip^x^ta^    I'a'^s    oeA^w  f'm   r^v^   W 

t  Sec  ab«ve,.p»gc  xj4^ 
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tvas  not  a  critic  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  but  plain 
fenfe   exprefled   in  plain  words ;   whereas 
the  art  of  Tacitus's  ftyle  is  apparent  to  every 
body;  but  it  is,  I  think,   bad  art,   and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  beftowcd  to  write  ill*. 
Of  this  kind  would  be  the  labour  beftowed 
ito  make  our  compofitions'  numerous  and 
'harmonious,  like  that  of  the  antients;  and 
we  have  fome    attempts  of  that  kind   in 
profe   cdmpolition,   which   do   not  at  all 
pleafe  me.      The  antient  orators  are   not 
only  to  be  excufed,  butpraifed,  forftudying 
fo    much    the   pleafure    of  the    ear;    for 
it  would  have  been  a  fault  in  them,  if  thiey 
liad  negleded  the  opportunity  which  their 
language  afforded  them   of  making  their 
compofitions  mufical.  But,  if  I  may  prefume 
to  advife  the  Britilh  orator  or  writer,  he 
will  not  be  at  fo  much  pains  about    the 
found  of  his  compofition,  and,  if  he  can 
^avoid  fhocking  the  ear  by  rough,  grating 
founds,  or  cloying  it  by  a  tirefome  unifor- 
mity, he  will  be  contented.     For  he  may 

*  This  is  what  the  Greek  critics  call  tieuto^-^^ec* 
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as  well  propofc  to  biiild  a  palace  of  rough 
pebbles,  as  to  make  a  numerous  and  flow- 
ing compofition  of  our  harfli  monofyllables** 

*  By  what  I  have  ftid  htte^  and  1%  the  preceeding 
part  of  this*  chapter>  I  would  not  be  underllood  to 
(^eoy  that  there  is  a  rhythai>  at  leaid,  if  not  a  me]ody> 
ll^lQngiag  to  oar  langaage.  And,  ind<led»  there  is  a 
l^t  very  ingenious  work  pabHihed  in  J^ondon^  entitled^ 
'  An  Eflay  towards  eftabUibii^g  the  Melody  and  Meafure 
of  Speech^  to  be  exprefTed  and  perpetuated  by  peculiar 
fymbols  $'  which  convinces  me  that  a  great  deal  more, 
ill  this  refpe^y  may  be  made  of  the  £ng]i(h  language 
iSian  I  thought  was  poiible;  but  ftill^  I  think,  it  is 
a  rhythm  of  a  diferent  kind  from  that  of  Greek  or  La* 
tin;  nor  do  I  think  that^  by  iany  labour^  we  ever 
can  bring  our  language  to  pleafe  the  ear  fo  much  by 
9,  variety  of  tones,  and  of  long  and  fhort  fyllablcs, 
as  thofe  antient  laDguages  do^  or  rather  did;  for  we 
have  fo  little  of  the  pra^ice  of  true  rhythm  and 
nselody  in  our  own  language^  that  no  man,  who  is 
i^ot  a  mufidaa,  and  has  not  made  a  particular  fludy 
of  tones  and  quantity  of  fyllables,  cait  apply  them  to 
Greek  or  Latin,  When  I  fpeak  of  tones,  I  do  not 
mean  the  tones  of  paiHon  or  fentiment,  which  are 
common  to  all  languages,  but  I  mean  fyllabic  cones,  or 
accents,  properly  fo  called,  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro* 
mans  had,  over  and  above  the  tones  of  paffion  and  fen* 
timent,  whicji  belonged  to  the  players  art  among  them ; 
whereas  the  other  were  an  eflential  part  of  the  grammar 
of  the  language* 

Vol.  hi.  E  c 
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.  Another  advice.  J  ? will  venture  to. give,  to 
a  young  ftudent,  who  is  defirous  to  form  a 
good  ftyle,  and  to  acquire  a  corre<a:  tafte  in 
fpeaking  or  writing,  is  this,  That,  as  oiF  the 
jame  words  different  ftyles  are  made  by 
different  qorapofxtion^  he  fliould  exercife 
hjmfelf  in  making  of  the  fame  words  con- 
verfation  ^r  epiftolary  ftyle,  for  example; 
the  hiftoric  or  the  rhetorical ;  and  he  may 
try  alfo  to  make  of  them  fuch  verfe  as  Mii- 
ton  has  made  of  plain  words.  All  this  may 
be  done  ^nly  by  a  different  compofition. 
He  may  then  proceed  to  ornament  a  little 
by  figures  both  of  fmgte  words  and  of  com-^ 
pofition,  and  try  how  much  ornament  each 
of  the  three  firft  mentioned  ftyles  wiM  bear 
\>ithout  running  into  the  poetic,  which,  if 
the  fubjedk  be  fuitable,  will  bear  every  kind 
of  ornament.  By  this  exercife  he  will  learp 
to  diftinguifh  accurately  different  ftyles  and 
manners,  and  will  notj  in  his  own  compoli- 
tions,  jumble  and  confound  them  altogether^ 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  great  fault 
of  our  modern  writing. 

I  wotild  alio  advife  our  young  ftudent  not 
only  to  ftudy  moft  diligently  the  antient 
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Hiafters,  but  to  tranflate  from  them.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Gicero  formed  his  ftyle ; 
and,  after  him^  I  think,  none  of  us  need 
ttink  the  prad;ice  mean  and  fervile,  or  be- 
low our  genius.  And*  I  would  advife  to 
make  the  tranflations  at  firft  as  literal  as  our 
language  will  bear ;  then  to  ufe  greater  free- 
dom^ and  fo  go  on  by  degrees  till  our  per- 
formance come  at  laft  to  have  no  longer  that 
ftifTair,  which  tranflations  commonly  have^ 
t)ut  the  free  liberal  manner  of  an  original 
composition,  with  as  much,  however,  re- 
maining of  the  antient  author  as  is  fuffi- 
dent  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ordinary 
compofitions  of  the  age.  '  For  thofe  tranfla* 
tions,  which  intirely  modernize  the  author, 
I  condemn  altogether,  and  confider  them 
rather  as  a  difguife  than  a  proper  drefs  for  a 
reverend  antient;  for  they  appear  to  me  like 
a  buft  of  Alexander  or  Julius  Caefar  with  a 
toupee  and  a  bag.  By  this  exercife  con^ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  (for  nothing  is  to  be 
done  at  once  in  this  matter)  he  will  form  a 
ftyle,  which  will  not  be  altogether  anti- 
quated or  uncouth,  but  will  have  fomething 
E  c  2 


\  ' 
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of  the  ruft  of  antiquit)?^^  fufficient  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  common  trivial  writings 
€>f  the  day,  and  will  very  much  pleafe  a  true 
judge  of  ftyle,  though  k  will  no  doubl 
offend  the  mere  modern  writers,  who  ge-- 
nerally  confider  themfelves  as  perfeft  mo- 
dels and  ftandards,  though  they  may  think 
proper  to  name  as  fuch  fome  of  their  con^ 
temporary  writers^ 

*  This  is  what  the  tfaBcaraaffian  commenti^  in  tlie  fiylr 
of  Plato ;  oT(  9*90^  eivvn  (j^u  tS  VXvrvtoi)  kcU  x*^  ^  ^*^ 

jyiam,  c.  2. 

'  I  heard  a  man  fa^  who  had  ftkdied  the  antient  (latnes 
very  mach,  thaty  in  order  to  form  a  true  tafle  o£  beautf 
and  grace  in  that  art>  we  misft  live^  in  amanncr^  for  fome 
confiderable  time  among  thofe  ilatues,  and  turn  our  eye» 
as  much  as  pofiible  from^  every  thing  modern*  I  bel^ve 
the  fame  is  true  of  the  writing  art.  If  we  would  form  » 
perfedt  ftyle,  we  muft>  for  fome  timeconverfe  oafy  wttk 
the  bed  antient  authors,  till  we  are  fo  mudh  poffefed  of 
their  tafle  and  manner,  that  we  may  venture  upon  modern:^ 
^reading,  without  rnniiing  much  bas^rd of  having. our  tate 
corrupted  by  iu 
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CHAP-     XXIIL 

^f  the  fophijlical  Jl^k^'Thrte  feveraJ  jfpt- 
titfes  of  it — 7he  pedantic--^The  forid— 
iand  the  att/len — "The  pnjfhttt  ^yle  gene- 
rally of  the  fecond  kind — T^he  dntient  au- 
thors n^ho  have  writien  in  this  fyle — 
Not  approved  of  hy  the  firft  rejiorers  of 
learning — The  caufes  that  produce  the 
fophtjiical  JlyU — Men  6f  huftiiefs  the  befi 
'Writers ^  if  not  deficient  in  genius  and 
learning — Sit  y^bfi  Checker  judgment  in 
Jbis  fnaiter. 

I  HAVE  obferved  more  tban  tDiice,  in  tht 
oqurfe  of  this  work,  that,  whatever  va- 
lue we  may  fct  upon  the  ornaments  of 
ilyle,  it  it  the  matter  of  every  compofition 
that  fhould  be  chiefly  ftudied  by  an  author. 
Aady  indeed,  where  too  much  pains  ap« 
f>fea*8  to  be  bellowed  upon  the  imrds^  it 
cJiends  a  judicious  reader  or  hearen     This 
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I  think  an  obfervation  of  fuch  confequence, 
that  the  reader^  I  hope,  will  excufe  me  for 
returning  to  it,  and  enlarging  a  little  more 
upcm  it. 

That  the  matter  is  principal  in  every 
compoiition,  and  that  the  words  are  only  for 
the  fake  of  the  matter,  is  what  no  man  of 
common  fenfe  will  deny.  The  words, 
therefore,  (hould  be  fuited  to  the  matter.  If 
the  matter  be  high,  fo  ought  alfo  the  words 
to  be  J  and  if  again  the  matter  be  common 
and  trivial,  the  words  ought  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind.  But,  whatever  the  fubjefl  be, 
whether  hig^  or  low^  there  muft  be  fenfe  in 
the  compofition,  for  the  want  of  which  no 
ornament  of  words  will  atone*.  And  the 
finer  the  words  are,  if  there  be  no  weight 
in  the  matter,  the  coiripofition  will  for  that 
but  offend  the  more,  and,  to  a  man  of  fenfe, 
will  appear  even  ridiculous ;  for  it  is  with  the 
words  as  with  the  pronunciation  of  tliem. 


♦  Cicero^  upon  this  Aibjed,  exprcfles  himfelf  in  vcrjr 
ilrong  terms  :   '  Nibil  tam  furiofum  eft,  quim  verborum 

*  vel  optimorum  inanls  fonitus,  nulla  fubjeda  fententi^ 

•  autfcientia.* 
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Nothing  in  fpeaking  offends  you  niore  thah- 
great^emphafis  and  vehement  action  accom- 
panying words  of  little  or  no  fignificancy^.  ' 

The  f>ver4ab'otiring  of  words  made  that 
fault  of  ftyle,  which  was  known  in  antieht 
times  by  the  halne  of  theyS^^j^/r^^/,  becaufc 
it  was  by  the  fophiils  tyf  did  that  it  wai? 
chiefly  praftifed  *.  I  ■  think  it  may  be^  fitly' 
divided  into  three  kinds:'' ^  "^he  firft'  is^ 
when,  upon  common  and  orditiafy  fubjeQ:s, 
words  a^  ufed  that  arfe  iJot'  cS%rim6n  '  but 

*  Tnerc  were  two  famous  fophilts  in  the  days  of  So- 
craeeff,  I*r6dki»  and  Hi|>pias.  Thefe  Flatoh.asintroduceti 
iatb  J>is  Pf9ta§ol-'a^^  ffi4#:a$[JiEj[wa8  a ;p<?etjiifiwelta?  i 
philofophery .  he  has  imitated  incomparably  well  the  ftyle 
and  fl^annef  ofc^ch  oPthetti;Tec  the  Pfotagorai,  pag© 
i34.  fidit.-Fitioi. ;  Tkfe  parage, is  too  long.,to  be  inferted, 
but  well  dtsferyin^  ^,bc  read  by  every  fcholar.  I  fhall 
only  obferve  *upon  it/  tha^  the  ityle  of  Hippia^  is  re- 
markably teetaphckrical  i^nd  Hond^  and  'fuch  as,  by 
th«  generality  of  j-eadefs  now-a-days,  ^f^gld-  be  thought 
^ery  fine  ;  but'  Plato  certainly  judged  otherwife,  thotigh 
he  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  the  ornaments 
6t  %]e,  and  has  laboured  words-^mor?  than  perhaps 
aiiy  p^lofopher,  even  too  much,  aocording  to  the  opinioii 
of  Tome  critics.  The  flyle  of  Frodicas  is  fophillical  ia 
fwother  way ;  for  it  is  full  of  nice  diftindtions  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  words. 

Ee  4 
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arc  either  altogether  new,  aftd  made  for  the; 
Qccaiioii^  or  not  commonly  ufed.  Of  thb 
kind  among  us  ar«  words  borrowed  froEW 
the  learned  languages^  but  which  yet  have 
not  been  naturalized  by  ordinary  ufe»  Suth 
woiids  are  not  iiaproper  upon  high  ftthjeGs^ 
cfpecially  where  the  writer  or  fpeaker  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  much  animated  and 
heated  with  paifion;  and^  in  treajting  of 
matters  of  art  and  fcience,  if  our  pwn  Ian* 
guage  does  not  afford  words  proper,  to  ex-, 
prefs  our  notions^  we  are  aUowed  to  borrow 
them  from  more  learned  languages;  but, 
if  fuch  words. are  ufed  upon  common  or 
trivial  fubjedty  it  makes  diat  fpecie^  pf  tb^ 
fophiftlcal  ftyle,  which  is  wdl  known  undiet 
the  name  of  the  pedantic.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  words  only ;  but,  if  the  turn  of 
the  phrafe,  and  the  manner  of  exjpreflion  be 
zi^uch  too  elevated  or  refined  ibr  the  fubje£t, 
the  ftyle  may  ftill  be  feid  to  bfe  pedantic  *. 

;*>  This  f^Iey  which  it  fe6m»  wai  oncb  faihionable  ia 
France^  is  very,  well  ridiciikd  by  Molier^  in  Ms  coned/ 
of  the  Preckufes  Riidf€uk>s.>  I  Will  gtve  bot  toe«xftstp)« 
from  it.  Oae.df  tfh^ft  ladies  defires  a  gentl^n^ft  H  ft 
down  in  the  following  words : 
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,  The  misforfuae  of  this  ftyle  is,  that  the 
more  it  is  laboured,  the  worfe  it  is,  which 
indeed  is  th6  cafe  of  all  kinds  of  writing^ 
and,  in  general,  of  all  the  works  of  art  that 
are  executed  iii  a  bad  tafte.  Such  an  au- 
thor, therefore,  never  exprefles  himfelf  pro- 
perly and  naturally,  unlefs,  perhaps,  where 
he  is  carelefs  and  inattentive  to  his  ftyle.  And 
this  fliews  us  how  careful  every  man,  who 
writes  or  {peaks,  ihould  be  to  acquire  a 
g^od  tafta  ctf  ftyk^and  a  true  judgment  of 
i»^hat  is  ptoper  and  fuitable  to  his  fubjeS^ 


*  Mais  de  grace,  Monfieur,  ne  {oyct  pas  inexorable 
*  ft  ce  fkateirfl  qoi  vous  tend  Id  bras  il  y  a  un  qoart 
^  <rfreure,  coateiitez  un  pea  Tinvie  qp,*iL  a  de  vou 
^  tmbraflcr.* 

Congreve  too,  in  his  play  of  th  W<^  ^  the  Worlds 
lias  a  great  deal  of  the  fame  kind  of  language^  which  he 
lias  put  into  the  mouth  bf  Lady  WHhfort,  as  where  he 
iMal^  her  fay,  '  chat  fte  hopes  Sir  Rowland  dees  not 
^  tkiaJc  hi»  front  H  zteratiftt  rf  ntftiah.* 

This  ftyle  is  alfo  ridiculed  by  Shakefpeare  in  the 
diaradf r  of  PiUot.  It  is  a  good  defcription  that  Sir 
J^n.  Falfiaff  ^ves  of.  the  plain  and  natural  ftyle,' 
whi^  -be   delriei  Fiftol  .  to  Jfiok   Uh  a  mmt   ^  thk 
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otherwife  he  may  be  aflured  that  hie  will 
lofe  all  the  labour  he  beftows  upon  his  com- 
pofition,  at  leaft,  in  the  opinion  of  re^  <ri- 
tics.        '       ^  . 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  the  fophiftical  ftylc 
IS  that  which  is  not  unfuitable  to  the  fubjeft, 
but  is  over-laboured,  and' too  much  adorned 
with  tropes,  and  figures  of  the  pleafurablc 
kind,  fuch  as  the  metaphor,  the  aritithefiS',anfl 
the  parifofis,  and  where  top  much  is  given  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  car,  and  pains  ml>re  Iban 
fufficient  beftowed  to  avoid  all  hai;fli  founds, 
and  to  give  a  fweet  flow  and  agreeable  ca- 
dence to  the  periods,  and  their  feveral  mem- 
bers. The  moft  ftriking  examples  of  this 
ftyle  are  the  orations  of  Ifocratea,  and  par- 
ticularly his  panegyric,  fo  called  By  way  of 
eminence,  for  almoft  all  his  orations^  may 
be  called  by  that  name,  being  of  the  ef^t^ 
dei£iu:  kind*,  that  is,  not  intended  for  bufir 
nefs  or  adion,  but  to  entertain  and  amufe 


*  This  is  ill  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  word  demoip^ 
firaii'Vif  which  does  not  at  ail  exprefs  the  natare  of  this 
kind  of  eioquence.  Bttt  more  of  this  whf  n  I  come  to  irctc 
ofrheterie. 
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panegyries'^^  or  aflemblies  of  people  met 
together  at  the  gaiiles,  or  upon  occafion  rf 
any  other  feftivaL  Ifocrates  is  faid  to 
have  fpent  ten,  fome  fay  fifteen  years,  in 
compofing  this  oration,  in  which  he  ex- 
horts the  Greeks  to  join  in  a  war 
againft  the  Perfians— -a  longer  time  than 
Alexander  took  to  finiih  that  war  f .  It 
is  likely,  I  think,. it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, if  the  fourth  part  only  of  that  time  had 
been.beftowed  upon  it;  for,  though  fuch 
orations,  chiefly  Calculated  for  fhew  and 
oftentation,  as  the  name  denotes,  admit  of 
much  more  ornament  than  thofe  of  bufi- 
neftj  yet  the  ftyle  of  this  oration  is  greatly 
too  much  ornamented,  efjpecially  with  re- 
ijpea  to  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  if  it  be 

*  The  orations  made  by  the  fophifts  at  thofe  pane- 
gyrical meetings,  were  commonly  in  praife  of  fome  god« 
heroe,  or  man ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Englifh  we  call 
pratfe  z  panegyric. 

t  Timseus  the  hiilorian  made  this  comparifon,  as 
Xonginas  informs  us,  a^.  4.  where  he  thinks  proper  to 
£nd  fault  with  it,  and  give  it  as  an  example  of  what  he 
calls  the /rigid  in  %Ie ;  bat  I  do  not  think  it  fo  bad  as 
he  would  make  it,  though  it  be  no  doubt  magnifying 
Alexander  at  the  expence  of  this  fophift,  as  Longinus 
i(alU  Ifocrates « 
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4ru€  wlaati  have  read  fomewhere,  that  there 
i$  act  to  be  faand  ia.^he  whole,  of  it  two 
vowels  gdpiag  upon  onfe  another.  In  this 
kind  of  ftyle  Libamus  and  Themiftius,  fo- 
phifls  of  later  times^  have  written.  And, 
in  general^  aimbft  all  the  writers  o£  the 
iater  times,  (I  except  only  th^e  philofophcrs 
of  the  Alexandrian  ichool,)  have  more  or 
lefa  of  this  patiegyrical  ftyte;  and,  particu- 
larly, there  is  a  writer  upon  the  fubjedl  of 
criticifm^  of  great  name  in  modem  times, 
and  who,  I  think,  is  of  fome  vaiue  for  the 
matter,  I  mean  Longinus,:  but  whofe  ftyle 
I  think  much  too  florid  for  his  fubjeA,  or 
indeed  for  any  fubjed  that  is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  art  or  fciencc.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  liis  ftyle  of 
criticifm  with  that  of  Ariflotle,  or  the  Hali- 
camafiian,  and  the  difference  will  appear 
ilriking*. 

*  This  writer,  fpeaking  of  faxnoas  authors,  fayi 
)Hi7f '  iavtM  TU^iSd^it  n»£knoti^  ro»  aiatetf  C«  t .  a  ib- 
fphifticai  pevipkrafe,  wkh  an  arrangement  6f  the 
words  and^a  cadence  that  I  hold  likewise  to  be  (o* 
phiftfcah  Afatti,  fjfveakiag  of  the  vtfe  of  the  plaral 
fiambcr  Mtedi  of  tht  iingulat',  he  fays,  r«  «j^d9f 
Tuut  ^yoT^^yifiMtcri^  ftdn  ttvT»  ^of6«»pMk"«rm  r»  cy^ 
ra  «^»0fttf,   c.  23,     Dithyrarobic  words  wkfe  ver/  litlUk 
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The  third  and  laft  fpecies  of  the  fophi-^ 
ftieal  ftyle  h  the  very  reverfc  of  this,  being 
^a  &r  removed  as  poffible  from  the  pka- 
fturable,  the  pompous,  and  the  painegyrical. 
It  gives  nothing  to  the  picture  of  the  ear  5 
or,  if  it  has  any  numbers,,  they  are  harfh 
2ind  aqftere.  The  words  \t  ufes  are,,  many 
^f  them,  obfolete  aad  antiquated,  jione  c^ 
them  of  the  florid  or  poetical  kicid|  and,  as 
to  its  compofition,  it  is  varied  by  iall.the 
figures  .poffible,  except  fuch  as  pleafe  the 
ear  and  fancy ;  and,  as  fome  of  the  figure* 
it  ufes  are  very  uncouth,  aiid  fuch  as  de^ 
range  the  conftmiStlon  and  natural  order  of 
Ae  words  very  much,  hence  it  is  oftei>^ 
perplexed  and  obfcure^ 

The  great  author  of  this  ftyle^  the  firft^ 
and,  according  to  the  Haltcarnaffian,  the 
l|ift,  is  Thucydides,  of  whom  I  have  fpokea 

meaning.  He  deals  much;  ia  fimiles  too,  like  fome 
of  our  modern  cridc8»  as  where  he  cQmpar^  Dn^ 
miQlUieBe^  to  thunder  aad  Ughtmng^  which  coaii^m^ 
things  at  oace^  and  Cictuo.  to  a  comiagiattiQii,  which  j^ad* 
hr  and  wide^  and  fometimet  it  exQlBgmihed^  aa4  theik 
biases  again. 
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clfewhere*.  And  I  fliall  onljr  add  here, 
that  it  was  probably  in  emulation  to  Hero* 

<  dotus  that  he  framed  this  fo  fingular  ftyle; 

I  for  it  is  evident,  from  his    introdudicm, 

that  he  meant  his  work  to  be  of  a  kind 
quite  different  from  that  of  Herodotus ; — 
whether  it  were  that  he  difapproved  of, 
the  ftyle  of  Herodotus,  or  deipaired  of 
excelling,  or  even  of  equalling  him  in  that 

ftyle  t- 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  i«rhat  the  Halicamaf- 
fian  fays,  that  Thucydides,  though  he  had 
his  admirers  among  the  Greeks,jret  had  no 
imitators.  But  there  are  two  Roman  authors 
who  certainly  imitated  him ;  I  mean  Sallufl: 
and  Tacitus,  of  whofe  ftyle  I  have  already 
fpoken  at  great  length ;  and,  I  think,  it  is  true 

♦  Pag.  198. 

f  He    fays,   that   his    hiftory   he   intended  to    be 

M^nfut  U(  AMI  fMtAXov  n  etiyeutafta  ttf  ro  wet^Xl^vt/iM  auuvM$ 
by  which  laft  words  he  af^pears  to  me  plainly 
enough  to  infinuate,  that  Herodotus's  hiflory  was 
of  the  panegyrical  kind,  (accordingly  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  read  by  him  at  the  Olympic  games) 
and  more  calcalated  to  gain  the  prize  of  the  day» 
than  to  be  a  lafting  moniimeftt  for  the  infiniftioa  of 
pofterity. 
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what!  have  there  faid,  that  they  have  not 
improved  upon  their  original,  particularly 
in  ^the  narrative  part,  which,  I  think,  is 
much  worfe,  becaufe  it  is.  not  fo  plain  and 
natural  as  that  of  Thucydides* 

I  know  no  ftyle  in  Englifh  which  re- 
fembks  that  of  Thucydidgs,  unlefs  perhaps 
it  be  the  ftyle  of.  Milton  in  his  profe  writ-, 
ings;  but  he,  like  Demofthenes,  has  only 
taken  what  is  heft  \n  Thucydides.  For 
Den>ofthene8  .  ftudied  Thucydides  very 
much ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  him  a 
great  many  hyperbatons,  parentheles^  and 
artificial  conftru£lions,  which  run  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  make  it  neceflary  to  con- 
ncdt  words  very  diftant  from  one  another, 
with  many  fuch  like  figures,  by  which  his 
ftyle  is  diverfified,  and  raifed  above  common 
idiom,  as  much  as  that  of  Thucydides,  but 
without  his  perplexity  or  obfcurity. 

The  ftyle  that  is  moft  ufed  at  prefent 
belongs  rather  to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  the 
fophiftical  ftyle,  that  which  is  formed  for 
the  pleafure  of  the  fancy  and  ear.  The  di- 
ftinguiflxing  charafters  of  it  are,  firft,  that 
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it  IS  very  florid  and  poetical^  and  abounds 
■with  antithefis,  words  anfwering  to  words, 
and  other  pl^urable  figures^  Second- 
ly, It  is  compofed,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  fhort  unconnedted  fentences,  for  I  cannot 
call  them  periods,  ^th  a  certain  neatnefs 
and  trimnefs  in  th^turn  of  them,  but  with- 
out any  flow  or  variety  In  the  ryhthm  or 
cadence,  even  when  they  are  longer.  iThis 
Ipruce  pcM'-maitrc  ftylc  firft  began,  as  I 
have  obfcrvcd,  in  France,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  fome  later  writers  in  Britain,  who 
had  not  formed  their  tafte  upon  better  mo- 
dels. 

The  antient  fl:yle  that  mofl:  refcmbles 
this,  and  probably  that  from  which  it 
was  formed,  is  the  ftyle  of  Seneca,  Pliny 
the  younger,  Quinftilian,  and,  in  general, 
of  the  writers  of  that  age.  It  was  alfo,  as 
I  have  fhewn,  the  ftyle  of  the  fchools  of 
declamation  in  Rome,  from  which  I  derive 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  tafte  of  elo* 
quence  and  writing  *. 

*  The  lift  of  the  three  awthort  I  have  mentioned, 
I  mean  Qainailiana  writes,  I  .  think,  better  than 
eithcir  of  the  other  two;  bat  he  likev^ife  hat  a  ftrong 
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The  ftylc  of  thefe  authors  ^yas  not,  as  I 
.have  obferved,  approved  of  by  the  firft  re- 
ftorers  of  learning  in  Europe.  Among  the 
carlieft  of  thefe  was  Angelus  Politianus,  the 


taint  of  that  age.  I  will  give  but  one  example  of 
him  from  a  paiTage  in  which  he  has  unfortunately 
meafured  himfelf  with  a  mtich  better  writer,  I  mean 
Cicero,  to  whom  indeed  he  refers.  It  is  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  too  great  luxuriancy  in  the  ftyle  of  young 
men.        Of    this    CJuindiilian    fays.     Lib.   2.    Inftitut. 

*  Audeat  '  hsc  xtas  plura^  et  inveniat,  et  inventis 
'  gaudeat,    fint   licet   ilia    non    fatis   interim    iicca    et 

/  fevera.  Facile  remedium  eft  ubertatis,  fterilia 
'  nullo  labore  vincuntur.  Ilia  mihi  in  pueris  natu-a 
^  minimum  fpei  dabit,  in  qua  ingenium  judicio  prae** 
<  fumitur.  Materiam  eiTe  primum  volo  vel  abundan- 
«  tiorem,    atque  ultra   quam    oporteat    fufam.       Quod 

*  me  de  his  aetatibus  fentire  minUs  mirabitar,  qui 
»  apud    Ciceronem    legerit,     *volo    enim    fe    ejerat     iu 

*  -Adolefcente  fxcunditas,^  Here  the  fentences  are 
ihort  and  unconnected,  but  trim  and  neatly  turned. 
Now  hear  how  Cicero  expreflbs  pretty  much  the 
fame  thought.      *  Volo  enim  fe  efFerat  in  adolefcente 

*  fcDcundit^s.  Nam  facilius,  iicut  in  vitibus^  re- 
€  vocantur  ea,  qus  fefe  nimium  profuderunt,  quam, 
«  ii  nihil  valet  materies,  nova  farmenta  cultura  exci- 
'  tantur.  Ita .  volo  ^Sc  in  adolefcente  unde  aliquid 
'  amputem.  Non  enim  poteft  in  eo  efTe  fuccus  diu- 
'  turnus,  quod  nimis  celeriter  eft  maturitatem  afTecu- 
*.  tum  ;*  De  Oratore,  lib,  2.  Here  there  is  not  the 
oratorical  roundnefs  or  flow,  neither  fliould  it  be;  bu< 
as  the  matter  ia  conneded,  (o  are  the  fentences ;  and, 
though  they   be  not  fo  neat  and  fo  trim  as  Uiofe  of 

Vol.  III.  F  f 
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lirft  degaot  writer  of  Latin,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  after  the  reftoration  of  letters 
He  co&demns  the  ftyleof  ^ail  the  age  of  FH-^ 
iiy:    ^  Optaret  alius  ut  oratorem  Plinium 

•  faperem,  quod  hujus  et  maturitas  et  difci- 
^  pliaa  laudator  $   ego  contra  totum  iilud 

*  afpernari.mc  dicam  Plinil  fae:culum*.' 

Thefe  are,  if  iiot  all,  at  leaft,  I  think,  the 
chief  kinds  of  the  fophiftical  ftyle,  a  flyle 
which  is  not  faulty  through  aegligenc€  or 
Ignorance,  but  from  overmuch  ftudy  and  la- 
bour. I  havealready  given  a  pisirticularreafon 
why  Thucydides  bellowed  to  much  p^n^  to 
make  his  ftyle  worfe  than  it  would  other- 
wife  have  been ;  and  I  will  now  eodeavour 
to  give  fome  more  general  reafons  for  this 
laborious  affed3;ation. 

Acitd  the  firft-ls  a  littlenefs  of  mind, 
which  makes  men  ftudy  much  inrh^t  b 


Quiaftilian,  there  it.  nothing  that  offends  the  ear  like 
the  abrupt  cadence  of  Tacitus,  and  there  is  nothing 
pf  4ttaintnefi  or  fmartnefs,  bat  the  whole  U  fipiple  and 
jiatural. 

*  Angeli  PoUitiatti  epiftda  prima* 
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trifling,  or  le&  principal  in  arts,  fciences, 
and  even  the  common  afiairs  of  life.  Senfe, 
Ipirit,  and  a  certain  greatn^s  of  mind,  are 
ncceflary  for  fpealdng  and  writing  well,  no 
lefs  than  for  acting  well.  A  man  of  a  phi- 
lofophical  mind  and  exalted  genius  will, 
like  Socrates  in  Plato  \  dcfpife  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  wwds,  and  think  that  time 
mifpent  which  he  employs  in  polifhing 
them  and  fetting  them  in  order,  for  the 
purpofe  of  captivating  the  ears  and  fancies 
of  men  j  or,  if  he  fliould  ftoop  to  do  it  for 
any  important  public  fervice,  he  will  cer- 
tainly not  over-do  it,  but  will  always  confi- 
der  the  matter  as  principal,  and  chiefly  de- 
ferving  his  care. 

Another  reafon,  and  which,  I  believe, 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 


*  Plato  muket  Socrates  (ay,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Apology*  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  him, 
at  his  time  of  life,  to  |brm  and  fafhion  words  like  a 
yonag  man:   Hi  yai^  4f  ^w  fif^hh  ti  im^^»  t^i  t^ 

And  AriHotle  has  told  us,  that  the  ftyle,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  rhetoric,  is  addreiled  to  th&  opinbns  and 
Quicks  of  men ;  Rhet«  lib.  }u%  c.  i. 

Ff'a 
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make  men  labour  words  with  the  anxiousr 
diligence  of  a  fophift,  is  the  want  of  the 
practice  of  applying  fpeaking  or  writing  to 
bufinefs,  or  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Men  of  great  leifure,  who  are  very  good 
fcholars,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
unpra6tifed  in  bufinefs,  are  very  apt  to  form 
to  themfelves  a  ftyle,  which  appears  to 
them,  and  may  appear  to  others,  very 
fine,  but  is  intirely  unfit  for  bufinefs,  and 
could  not  be  endured  by  affemblies  of  men 
met  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs  of 
great  importance,  or  by  judges,  who  were 
to  decide  caufes  upon  fuch  fpeaking  or  writ- 
ing. Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
in  the  pradice  of  bufinefs,  foon  dtfcorer 
that  it  is  not  the  ornament  of  words,  but 
the  weight  of  matter  and  argument,  that 
will  convince  men,  who  hear  or  read,  in 
order  to  be  informed,  and  that  what  art 
there  is  in  the  compofition  mufl  be  con^ 
cealed  as  much  as  poffible.  Such  an  orator 
or  writer,  therefoije,  will  not  ufc  the  pedan- 
tic ftylc  of  the  precieufes  ridicules  ;  neither 
will  his  flyle  abound  with  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  nor  will  be  pompous  j^nd  theatrical, 
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like  Ifocrates,  becaufe  he  knows,  from  cer- 
tain experience  and  obfervation,  that  fuch  a 
manner  tickles  the  ears  and  amufes  the 
fancy,  but  does  not  convince  or  determine 
men  to  aft  ;  and  far  lefs  will  he  labour  to 
obfcure  and  involve  his  fenfe,  as  Thucydi- 
des  has  done,  whofe  manner  would  be  as 
ofFenlive  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  as  per- 
plexing to  their  underftanding.  And,  I  am 
perfuaded,  the  Halicarnaflian  is  in  the 
right  when  he  maintains,  that  no  orator  of 
Greece  ever  Ipoke  in  that  manner. 

'  That  men  of  bufinefs,  if  they  are  not  de- 
ficient in  genius  or  learning,  make  the  beft 
fpeakers  or  writers,  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
reafon,  but  is  verified  by  fadl  and  obferva* 
tion.  The  greateft  orators  in  Greece  were 
the  two  rivals,  Demofthenes  and  iEfchines^ 
both  much  verfant  in  public  bufinefs,  and 
^ccuftomed  to  fpeak  to  the  people;  and,  iii 
Rome,  the  two  beft  writers,  (I  mean  profe- 
writers,  for  I  fpeak  not  of  poets,  whofe 
fliyle  is  quite  different  from  that  of  bufinefs 
and  common  life),  as  well  as  fpeakers,  were 
Julius  Caefar  and  Cicero,  both  men  eminent 
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in  bufinds.  On  the  other  band,  Ifocrates 
and  Thucydidcs,  among  the  Greeks,  were 
neither  of  them  men  of  bufmefs,  nor  ac- 
cuftoraed  to  fpeak  to  judges,  or  to  the 
people,  but  formed  in  their  clofets  a  kind  of 
ideal  eloquence,  in  a  rery  different  fafte  in- 
deed, but  both  equally  unfit  for  the  afl&irs 
of  life.  Salluft  and  Tacitus  too,  among  the 
Romans,  the  worft  writers  that  I  know  of 
any  name  or  reputation,  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  pradice  of  eloquence,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  the  fchools  of  declamation*. 

•  As  to  SaUaftf  what  Sir  Jofan  Checke,  one  of  the 
Arft  and    beft    fcholars    that    ever    were    in    England, 
faid  of  him,  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  reported 
by  Roger  Afi^am,    his   f(:holar   (whom  I  quoted  be- 
fore) in    htft    work  entitded  the  Sehoal-mafitr,  or  per* 
fedt  way  of  bringing  up  youth,   p.    339.   of,  the  edi- 
tion   of   his    works    publilhed    hy    James  Rennet    in 
1771.      Sir  John  Checke  had  iaid,  that  he  couM  not 
recosnmdiid    Sailuft   as   %    gdod    paturn    of   %Ie   for 
young    men,    '  his    writing    being    neither    plain    for 
'  the  matter,    ndr    fenlible    fbr    men^s    onderftandfng. 
«  And  what  i«  ibe  cauie  thfereof,.  Siv  ?  quoch  I.   Ve- 
'  rily,   faid    he>    becaafi^  in   Sallitft's   writing  is   more 
*  art  than  nature,  and  more  labour  tl^an  art;  and  in 
'  his  labour  alfo   too  much  toil,  as   ir  were  witft  ait 
*'  uncontented  care   to   wnte  better  than  hr  coold ;  a 
^  fault  common  y»  vvry    many  men.      And  therefore 
«  he  doth  not  cxprefs  the  matter  lively  and  naturally  with 
I 
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£?en  CicerOy  as  I  have  ck£etvtd  eUewheitf, 
vt6\Ad  Imve  btea  a  better  otator^  if  he  had 
nof  pt^ikd  &  m^ch  upon  fi^ittous  £1^ 
je£ls^  but  kid  exeydfed-  MmMF  from  the 


*  c^mAofr  fpe^ch',  as  ye  fte  Xenopboii  doth  in  Greek; 
'  btK  it  is  cairied  aAd  driven  forth  artificial  ly«  after  top 
'  Ifearned  a  ibr<»  as'Thucydidec  doth  in  his  orations.  And 
'  hoiv  Cometh  i^  to  pafsy  ili]d'I>  (h«t  Caefar  and  Cicera'9 
«  taltt  k  fo  nahufal  and  pkfai^   and  SaUaft^s  writing  fo 

*  artiiki^  and  dtLf]^-  when  all  the  three  lived  in  one 
'  time:?    I  will   frtfely  tell  yott  my  fancy  herein,    faid 

*  \m.'  Sorely  C«dar  and  Gicero,  beiide  a  fingular 
'  prerogative  of  natural  eloquence,  given  unto  them 
'  by  God,  both  two,  by  u(e  of  life,  were  daily  ora* 
'  tors  among  t^e  eoiMio^  pec|>]e,  and  greateft  coanfeUors 
'^'in  the  fen^te-hoiufe  ;•  and  therefore  gave  themfelves  to 
'  uie  fu^h  fpeech  as  t-he  meanefl  ihould  weH*  underftand^ 
'  ^nd   the    wiTeit   bed   allow;*  followiY)g  carefully  thai 

*  gooc^    cdunifel>    of    Ariftotley    Loquendum^     ut    mukii 

*  ft^ienelwi^    ut    fauck       Salluft    war   no    fuch    nian^ 

*  neicHer  for'  wilt  r^  gx^odnefs,  nor   ikill   by  learnings 

*  bat  iUf  given*  by  n«€iii>e^>  and  made  worfe  by  brings, 
*'  ing   up,   fpent  th<  moA<  paft  of  his  youth  very  mif-^ 

*  orderly    in>  riot-  and'    leachery,    in   the    company  of 

*  fiich^  who,'  never  giving  their  mind  to  honeft  do« 
^  in^.  eould    nfevev  inure  their  tongue  to  wife  fpcak* 

*  itagv      BiK,    a^   laft,    coming    to    better    years,   and 

*  buying:  \^it  at  the-  deareil  hand  (that  is,  by  lon^ 
'  experience  6f  the  hurt  and  ihame  that  cometh  o£ 
'  mifchieOf  moved  by  tihe  counfel  of  them   that  wera 

*  wife,  and  carried  by  the  example    of   fuch   as    were 

*  good^  h^  firft^  fell-  to   hoheOy  of  life^   and    after   to 

*  the  love  of  fiudy  and  learning ;    and   fo   became  foi 
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beginning,  as  Demofthenes  did,  upon  mat^ 
ters  of  bufinefs.  In  later  times,  when  the 
fchools  of  declamation  became  ftill  more  in 
fafluon  among  the  Romans,  the  umbraticus 


*  new  a  man,  that  Caefar*  being  didlator,  made  him 
'  praetor  in  Numidia,  where  he»  abfent  from  his  coun- 

*  try,  and  not  inured  with  the  common  talk  of  Rome,  but 
'  ftiut  up  in  his  ftudy,  and  bent  wholly  upon  reading, 
<  did  write  the  flory  of  the  Romans.     And,  for  the  better 

*  accomplifhing  of  the  fame,  he  read  Cato  and  Pifo  in 

*  Latin,  for  gathering  of  matter  and  truth,  and  Thocy- 
«  dides  in  Greek,  for  the  order  of  his  ilory,  and  farniihing 

*  ofhisftyle/ 

A  little  after,  in  p.   343.   fpeaking  of  Thucydides, 
he  fays,    *  that  he  likewife   wrote    his    ftory,    not  at 

*  home   in  Greece,    but  abroad    in    Italy,   and    there- 

*  fore  fmelleth  of   a    certain  outlandifh   kind  of  talk, 

*  flrange  to  them  of  Athens,    and    diverfe  from  their 

*  writing  that  lived  in  Athens  and  Greece,  and 
«  wrote  at  the  fame    that  Thucydides  did,   as  Lyiias, 

*  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Ifocrates,  the  purefl  and 
«  plaincft    writers  that  ever  wrote  in  any  tongue,  and 

*  beft  examples  for  any  man  to  follow,  whether  he  write 
'  Latin,  Italian,  French,  or  Englifh.  Thucydides  alfo. 
^  feemeth,  in  his  writing,    not   ib    much    benefited  by 

*  nature  as  holpen   by  art,   and   carried  forth    by  dc- 

*  lire,  ftudy,  labour,  toil,  and  over-great  curiofity,  who.- 

*  fpent  twenty-fevcn   years   in  writing  his  eigh;t  books, 

*  of  hiflory.' 

As   to  Tacitus,    neither   Sir   John   Checke   nor  Mr* 
Afcham  does  ib  much  as  mention  him;  no^  do  I  Relieve 
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d^SloVy  as  Petronius  expreffes  it,  ingenia  4c^ 

kvif.  '     •■ 

I  dp  not  deny,  however,  that  except 
tions  to  this  rule  may  be  found  among 
the  antient  writers,  and  particularly  the 
Halicarnaffian  may  be  reckoned  onej  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pleaded  caufes, 
or  was  engaged  in  civil  bufinefs  of  any 
kind.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered,  firft,  that 
he  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  to  whom,  there-* 
fore,  he  was  obliged  to  fpeak  in  a  language 
eafy  and  natural.  Secondly,  He  had  formr 
ed  his  ftyle  by  the  imitation  of  fuch  authors 
lis  Dempfthenes,  who  were  real  men  of  bu-» 
fmefsj  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  way  that  a  mere  fcholar  can  form  a 
ftyle,  which  do^s  not  fp[iell  too  much  of 
the  lamp, 

I  think  it  is  unlucky  for  the  authors  of 
modern  times,  that  fo  few  of  them  have 
heen  men  of  bufinefs*     The  beft  of  them,  I 


that  any  man  of  thofe  days  confidered  him  as  a  pattern 
of  ftyle «- that  was  referved  for  later  ai^d  morQ  ignorant 
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will  'Wrttiire  t6  fey;  were  §txh ;  aind  my 
Lord  3haftfbury,  whofe  ftyle  I  have  elfe* 
where  doramended,  would  have  been  ftill  a 
•better  writer^  if  he  had  be^s^  riusrt  engaged 
k^  public  buiJneis,  ind  had  beett  a  fpeakef 
in  eithw  b^nife  c^  parli^wnent ;  fot  iiv  ti^t 
€afe,  hcf  W6tfM  nc>r  h^ve  written  in  a  man* 
ner  whkh  fe,  iJf  ^tl  ethfers,  th^  feaft 
fnropet  for  bffifrfjef^.  Ai^  t  fajy  the  fame  df 
Flato,  whi>m  h^  ha^s?  adiiiired  and  imifaWed 
fb  ittuch;  for,  if  he?  h^^  «kh€r  c^Aiftrted 
kimfelf  iftrtirefy,  aid  Xei«Jph<;)n^  dW,  to  hi'g 
imffer  ft^c^aifes^s  m^rtaer  cff  te^dhiitg,  ^r, 
as  he  we^rild  lietfds^  be  a^  r&efOricia%  if  h^ 
had  haJ  the  praftice  ef*  fpeafckg  in^  puUk^ 
ht  wmild  have  avoided  thoie  fa«ttcd^  ai  ftyte 
whrch  the  Halkarnaffian  h'as^  fo  jtsrftly  cetl^ 
furcdin  htrta. 
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CHAP.     XXIV^ 

AJkort  account  of  ibefaU  of  an$lent  harn^ 
if^  in  the  feveral  periods  (f  the  world-^ 
Alt  ike  learning  of  Europe  origindty  frMi 
Egypt^-^Ttbe  frji  great  blow  to  learning 
the  defiruStim  of  the  colkges  of  the  Egyp-^ 
tian  priefts-^^Ttbe  ficondj  the  deftruSion  of 
the  Pythagorean  colleges  in  Italy-^Tbe 
thirds  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of  Greece^  and 
the  extinStion  of  learning  and  good  tajlc 
tbtre — The  fourth^  the  lofs  of  liberty  at 
Romt^  and  the  corruption  of  tajie  there 
— Tife^  ffthy  the  conquefts  of  the  Saracens 
and  Tufks — ^he  prefent  Jiate  of  antient 
learning  in  Europe — How  the  taJie  of  it 
is  to  be  revived. 

AS  T  have  fabid  fo  much  in  praiie  of  the 
antient  learning,  in  this  and  the. 
preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  before  I  conclude  this 
yplume,  to  giTe  forae  general  account  of 
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the  fate  of  this  learning  in  the  feveral  ages 
fif  the  world,  as  far  as  they  are  recorded. 

That  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
many  arts  and  fciences,  which  Europe  is  at 
prefent  poffefTcd  of,  came  originally  from 
Egypt,  I  hold  to  be  an  inconteftible  truth* 
All  the,  nec^flary  arts  of  life,  and  all  other 
ajrts  of  ufe  or  ornament  depending  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  powers  of  nature, 
were,  I  believe,  praciifed  in  the  higheft  per- 
fection in  Egypt,  But  the  liberal  and  ele- 
gant arts,  fuch  as  fine  fpeaking  and  writing, 
poetry,  ftatuary,  and  painting,  though  the 
elements  of  them  were  likeways  brought 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  profpered  much 
more  in  that  country,  and  were  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  ever  they  were 
in  Egypt.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
thefe  are  popular  arts,  arid  are  therefore 
never  carried  far,  except  in  popular  govern- 
ments, fuch  as  thofe  in  Greece.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  eloquence,  which,  as 
early  as  the  day$  of  Homer  aad  thq  Trojan 
war,  wa3  the  chief  inftrument  of  govern^ 
ment  among  the  Greeks.  And  indeed  it 
piuft  pf  neceffity  bq  fo,  whexc  the  pQWer  W 
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in  the  hands  of  the  people,  wKo  muft  be 
perfuaded  before  they  a<3:.  Now,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
fpeaking  is  the  principal  art,  prior  both  in 
time  and  dignity  to  the  writing  art,  which 
was  only  grafted  on  it.  For,  though  the 
fpeaking  art  was  in  very  great  perfedion 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  as  is  evident  from 
his  poems,  I  believe  there  was  very  little 
poetry  committed  to  writing  at  that  time, 
and  no  prole  at  all.  But,  as  to  fciences, 
fuch  as  geometry,  aftronomy,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  metaphyfics  and  theology,  I  believe 
they  were  carried  to  a  perfedion  in  Egypt 
that  they  have  never  fince  exceeded. 

The  firft  great  revolution  of  learning  and 
philofophy  was  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by 
the  Perfians,  and  the  deftrudion  of  the 
Egyptian  colleges  of  priefts.  Of  this  I  have 
fpoken  elfewhere  * ;  and  it  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  greateft  blow  to  fcience  that  it 
ever  received,  and  which  it  has  never  fmce 
perfedly  recovered.  It  did,  however,  lift 
its  head  again,  and  flourifhed  for  fome  time 
in  th€  Pythagorean  colleges  in  Italy ; /for 
Pythagoras  went  to  Egypt  before  the  Per- 

*  Vol.  ii.    p.  '262. 
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fian  conqueft;  and,  as  he  was  there  no  left 
than  twenty-two  *  years,  and  was  initiated 
into  the  prieftly  order,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  brought  away  with  him  a  great 
deal  of  the  Egyptian  learning,  at  leaft  much 
more  of  it  than  any  Greek  did  before  or 
after  his  time.  For  thofe  that  went  before 
him,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  and  Melam- 
pus,  appear  to  have  brought  away  nothing 
with  thcrti  but  mufic  and  fomc  myftical 
theology ;  and  Thales,  the  only  philofopher 
who  was  there  before  him,  appears  to  have 
learned  nothing  there  but  fome  elements  o£ 
geometry,  and  a  little  phyfiology.  And, 
with  regard  to  Plato  and  Eudoxus,  who 
went  to  Egypt  fo  long  after  Pythagoras, 
befides  that  they  went  thither  at  a  time 
when  fcience  muft  have  been  deep  in  its 
decline,  we  are  informed  that  the  priefts 
were  not  at  all  communicative  to  themf  • 

Thefe  Pythagorean  fchools  in  Italy  prx)- 
duced,  while  they  flouriihed,  fome  of  the 


*  Jamblkhas  in  vita  Pydingone,  c«  4« 

f  Strabo,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  Se6.  where  he  tells  us,  that 
Plato  and  Eadoxas  lived  thirteen  years  with  the  priefis  of 
Helicpolis,  in  order  to  learn  aftronomy ;  bnt»  though  they 
were  at  great  painsf  to  perfuadp  the  priefts  to  teach  them. 
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greateft  men  that  evtf  exifted,  itt  philofo- 
phy,  goveriiment)  aad  arms.  How  tbefe 
fchoojs  of  philofophy  were  deftroycd  aii4 
difperfed,  is  related  by  the  author  of  the 
life  of  PythagoraSt  as  I  have  dfewfaere 
roentioaed*;  aad  this  I  hold  to  have  beca 
the  fecoiiid  &tai  blow  to  learaing  axulphikH 
£c^hy. 

Some  planks  were  faved  ©f  this  jSup- 
wrecks  and  difperfisd  all  over  Europe;  but 
they  were  heft  cdle^ed  and  preferved  by 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  in  Greece,  where  both 
arts  and  fciences  fitwirifhed  yery  much  for 
fome  time.  Bat  Greece,  with  its  liberty 
and  glory  in  arnuB,  loft  alfo  ks  tafte  for  the 
fciences  and  fine  art^9  ^^"i^  »  the  Hali^ 
^armaffiaa  tell^  u£  f,  they  were,  fbnxe  tiooc 
before  hit  age«  become  almoft  barbarous 
And  thl»  I  make  cp  be  the  third  4owjq&1  of 


tii^y  learned  ^ut  a  few  theorew  1  tke  tobaitans,  as  Strafo 
calls  tbof^  ifl^ned  pn^^^*  concealing  tbe  greater  part 
from  them*  See  what  I  have  farther  faid  upon  this  Aib* 
jt6t,  vol.ii.  p.  a43,  in  the  note, 

*  Vol,  u.  p.  262. 

f  De  Antiqttis  Or^^ibttSj  in  inidOt 
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It  again  revived,  as  the  fame  author  xn»- 
■forms  us  *,  under  the  patronage  of  fome 
of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  who,  by  the 
countenance  and  protedion  they  gave  to 
fuch  men  as  the  Halicarnaflian,  introduced 
philofophy  and  the  fine  arts  into  Rome, 
and  revived  them  in  Greece.     In  Rome 
they  were  fhort-lived ;  for  the  violent  ty*- 
ranny  of  the  Emperors,  and   the   general 
corruption  of  manners,  foon  put  an  end  to 
them*  But  they  continued  longer  in  Greece  j 
from  whence  they  returned  again  to  their 
native  land,  I  mean  Egypt;  for  in  Alex- 
andria there  were  fchools  of  philofophers, 
geometers,  aftronomers,  grammarians,  and 
rhetoricians,  and  there  were  good  writers 
down  even  to  the  invafion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  fecond  deftrudkion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.     In  Italy,  and  all  over  the 
weft  of  Europe,  learning  had  been  before  cx- 
tinguifhed,  and  all  fine  ^rts,  by  the  invafion 
of  other  barbarians,  I  mean  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.       And  here   we  have    learning 
again  put  down  for  the  fourth  time,  except 
fome  fmall  remains  of  it  that  were  pr^ 
ferved  in  Conftantinople. 

♦  Ubi  fapra* 
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But  fcience  began  again  to  dawn,  and 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  not  have 
been  expeded,  I  mean  from  the  Saracens, 
the  fame  mad  and  barbarous  enthufiafts  who 
had  deftroyed  the  Alexandrian  library.  But 
Greece  a  fecond  time  catched  its  conquerorsf, 
and  the  Saracens  became  as  zealous  for 
Greek  learning  as  ever  they  had  been  ene- 
mies to  it.  From  them  the  firft  rays  of 
fcience  enlightened  the  weft  ;  for  we  got^ 
fome  knowledge  of  phyfic,  and  of  Ariftotle*s 
philofophy  from  them.  But  we  may  be 
faid  to  have  ftill  continued  barbarous  till 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  moft  indocile  and  uncultivable  of  all  bar- 
barians ;  for  they  are  among  the  few  people  • 
that  we  read  of  in  hiftory,  who  have  beeft 
diflblved  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  without 
being  firft  foftened  and  mitigated  by  arts. 
From  thofe  barbarians  fled  the  learned 
Greeks  that  yet  remained  in  Conftantinople, 
and,  takirhg  refuge  in  Rome,  introduced 
there  the  Greek  language,  and,  with,  it, 
the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  and  Greek 
arts ;  and  thus,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of 
human  affairs,  it  fo  happened  that  Greece 

Vol.  III.  G  g 
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once  more  brought  ^iis  into  Liithite*,  again 
became  batrbaroiis,  and  Rome  and  ift  ^great 
men  (for  fo  I  think  I  may  call  Leo  X.  anA 
his  cardinals)  once  more  'reftored  iearniiig, 
\\rhich  from  thence  fpread  all  over  Europe 
with  a  moft  rapid  progrefs* 

That  learning  is  now  again  deep  in  ift 
Recline  all  over  Europe,  cannot  be  demed, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  I  h^e  fhewn»,  that 
the  Greek  feiuthors  are  the  moft  perfed 
ftandarde,  both  of  juft  thinking  and  elegat^ 
■writing  j  for,  in  many  patts  of  Europe,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  lof^ 
aim  oft  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople.  It  is  indeed  the.peculiar 
honour  of  England,  that  the  Greek  learning 
is  more  efteemed,  and  better  preferved  thei?e 
than  any  where  elfe»  But,  even  there, 
it  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  as  former- 
ly; nor  are  the  Greek  mafters  fo  much 
ftudied  and  imitated  as  the  models  of  fine 
writing.  And  what  have  We  got  in  the 
place  of  thefe  ?  Either  Latin  imitators,  fome 
of  which  are  certainly  not  good;  and,  if 

•     ♦  Aries  in tulitagrefti  Latio.  Horat. 
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ihfff  5«rere  better,  eycry  man  of  genius  an^ 
fpirit  would  ohufe  to  drink  at  the  pure 
^Qfuatains  rather  than  at  the  ftreatnS)  oftca 
^udd^,  and  always  more  or  lefs  difcolour^ 
«d;-«:or  French  authors,  who  have  intro^ 
^uced  a  kind  c£  Afiatic  eloquence  into  Eu-f 
rope,  more  unlike  the  true  Attic  mufe  thaa 
any  thing  that  ever  came  from  Afia  in  an- 
tieot  times..  I  have  already  obfervicd,  that 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  oth»  arts,  ihouid  wc 
fcliow  the  florid  tafteof  the  French  in  them, 
fuid  give  over  ftudying  and  copying  thofe 
beautiful  monuments  of  antient  art,  ftill  to 
be  faen  in  Italy ;  and  the  fame  muft  happen 
tfethe  writing  art,  as  foon  as  the  Greek  mo- 
numents of  that  -kind  ceaie  to  be  >]ftudied 
and  imita,ted. 

)But,  how  are  .Gucek  learning  and  fine 
writing  .to  be  revived  ?  No  other  way  thafc 
I. know,  bjLit;a8  theyiwece  twice  revi^ced  in 
Rome-^bcy  the  patronage  and  prote^ftion  of 
the  great,  who  have.it  in  their  power  to  makp 
Greek  learaaixig>asi£afliiooable  every;  where  in 
Europe  as  it  was  in  Britain  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  even  ladies  of  the  higheil 
rank  both  wrote  and  fpoke  Greek,  and  Queen* 
Ggr2 
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were  proud  of  being  able  to  read  the  great 
authors  of  thai  language  in  the  original.  For 
no  art  or  fcience,  or  even  virtue,  will  flou- 
rifh  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  falhionable; 
and  it  is  the  example  and  the  praifc  of  the 
men  of  rank  in  a  country  that  make  every 
thing  fafhiooable. 

From  this  fhort  hiflory  of  learning,  it 
appears,  that  the  feeds  of  arts  and  fciences 
are  by  nature  fown  in  the  human  mind, 
and  have  always  grown  up,  flourifhed, 
and  produced  fruit,  with  proper  culture 
and  in  a  favourable  foil  and  climate,  till 
they  were  either  fwept  away  by  inunda- 
tions of  barbarians,,  or  choaked  by  the  cares 
attending  the  acquiring  of  money,  or,  what 
is  ftill  more  fatal  to  all  arts  and  fciences, 
the  enjoyment,  of  it  in  luxury,  indolence, 
and  diffipatioix.  Thefe  fhorten  our  lives  as 
well  as  confume  our  time;  fo  that  it  may  be 
truly  faid  of  us  what  Seneca  fays  of  times 
not  unlike  ours,  paucos  annos  ifiter  Jiudia  tt 
vitia^  non  cequaportione^  divldimus^^ 

•  Natun  Quxft.  lib.  7.  cap.  25, 
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CHAP.      XXV, 

Condufion  of  this  part  of  the  work.'-^T'wo 
kinds  of  men  will  defpife  it — the  avari-* 
'Cious  and  the  luxurious. -^^Somcthing  faid 
to  the  firjl  <f  thefe^  more  to  the  lajl.'-^ 
Leifiire^  which  is  thought  fo  great  a  blef-* 

Jing^  is  the  greatejl  fcour<:e  of  human   mi^ 

fery^  if  not  wed  employed.  -  Education 
only  can  enable  men  to  employ  leifure  well. 
— Bodily  exercifes  formerly  employed  much 
tiine — Thefe  now   laid  afde — Arts  and 

fciences  now  only  remain  to  fill  up  leifure* 
'^-By  thefe  only  we  have  any  advantages  • 
over  favages. — The  Romans  a  firiking 
example  of  the  effeEl  of  Greek  philofophy 
and  arts — Thefe  preferved  virtue  among 
them  in  the  mojl  degenerate  times. ^■-^An" 
other  ufe  of  anticjit  learning  is  to  improve 
our  luxury  J  and  prevent^  as  far  as  poffible^ 
the  bad  effeEis  of  it. — The  want  of  it  in 
this  refpeB  among  us^  and  the  fatal  con^^ 

fequences  offuch  want. 


A 


ND  here  I  conclude  this  part  of  my 
work,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
Gg  3 
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to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ornaments  of 
fpeech,  pointed  to  the  fountains  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  drawn,  and  fhewn  to  what 
fubjeds  they  are  properly  applied. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who,  I 
kribw^  Will  very  much  defpife  my  labours 
on  this  fubjed.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  thqfe 
who  value  nothing  hut  money;  who,  if 
they  do  not  believe  that  nothing  exifts  ex- 
cept money,  as  Mr,  Fielding  fays  of  one  of 
that  charadler^,  at  leaft,  are  concerned  about 
nothing  elfe  exifting*  Of  the  other  kind 
dre  the  vain  and  the  luxurious^  who  do  not 
love  money  for  its  own  fake,  but  defire  to 
enjoy  it  according  to  the  fathionable  tafte 
of  plcafure. 

To  thofe  of  the  firft  kind  I  have  nothing 
to  fay,  except  that  I  wifh  them  much  joy  of 
the  only  pleafure  they  are  capable  of  relifh- 
ing.  And  thus  much  I  will  fay  in  com- 
mendation of  their  tafte,  that  it  is  the 
paffion,  the  moft  conftant  in  human  nature^ 
and  which,  of  all  others,  has  the  leaft  re*- 
fpite  or  intermiffion.  For  it  operates  almoft 
contimially,  like  gravitation,  or  any  other 

♦  iiittory  of  Tom  Jones. 
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power  of  nature;  and,  In  proportion  as 
other  paffions  decreafe,  it  increafes,  and 
never  ends  but  with  the  man.  Long  may 
fuch  hufy  mortals  live  to  accumulate  wealth, 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome,  who 
come  after  them,  may  malfce  a  proper  ufe ; 
and,  when  they  die,  they  may,  in  their 
epitaph,  infuk  philofophy  and  learning,  in 
the  way  that  Tritnalchio  does  in  Petronius, 
^  Here  lies  fuch  a  man,  who  died  worth 
^  half  a  million,    et  pbihfiphum  nuitquam 

With  reipedl  to  the  other  kind  of  men, 
as  they  hav^  commonly  fome  tafte,  of 
which  the  avaricious  are  iixtirely  void,  and, 
if  thai  tafte  were  well  direfted,  ipight  be- 
come worthy  and  ufeful  men,  I  wiU  feeftpw 
more  words  upon  them,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  them  the  right  rpad  tp  pleafure. 

A  young  man,  juft  entering  upon  life, 
with  an  opulent  fortune  ^nd  high  tafte  of 
pleafure,  thinks  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  being  perfedlly  happy,  and 
reckons  it  his  peculiar  good  fortune,  that  he 
is  not  obliged  to  labour  and  drudge  in  any 

GS4 
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bufine/s  or  profeffion,  but  has  lelfure  to  be 
happy.  But  he.^oes  not  confider  that  leU 
fure,  though  the  wifh  of  all  men*,  is  the 
fource  of  the  greateft  mifery  to  our  fpecies, 
if  not  rightly  employed ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  vice  or  folly  that  is  riot  to  be  derived 
fiom  it,  /Even  the  brute  animals,  when 
tamed  and  domefticated, -and  fupplied  with 
the  neceflaries  of  life  by  the  labour  of  others, 
are  made,  in  fome  degree,  unhappy  by  leifure* 
Thus  a  dog,  when  he  has  been  long  idle, 
is  manifeftly  uneafy,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to 
do  with  himfelf;  and  accordingly,  when 
he  is  called  forth  to  his  employment,  we 
fee  with  what  joy  and  triumph  he  accepts 
of  the  invitation.  But  the  dog  is  happy 
in  this  refpedl:,  that  he  has  not  invented 
any  means  of  filling  up  his  leifure  that  is 
deftrudive  to  him;  fo  that  he  only  fufFers 
the  pains  of  what  the  French  call  ennuu 
But  man  has  employed  his  fuperior  fagacity 
in  devifmg  fo  many  ways  of  conjuring  this 
jfhul  fiend  (to  ufe  an  exprellion  of  Shaken 

*  Qtiam  Divos  rogat  in  patenti 

Prcnfus  ^g?EO— • 
Otium  hello  furiofa  Thrace, 
Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori. 

H<?RAT.  Ode  16.  \\h.-z. 
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ipeare),  moft  of  them  ruinous  both  to  body 
and  mind,  that  unlefs  he  can  form  a  tafte 
for  fomething  better  than  the  common 
amufements,  he  muft  of  neceffity  be  an  un- 
happy man. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  every  man  who  has 
leifure  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  em- 
.  ploy  properly.  But  it  is  much  more  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  have  wealth  as  well  as  leifure. 
For  wealth  is  an  incitement  to  every  vice 
and  folly,  by  readily  furnifhing  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  And  fuch  a  man,  if 
he  has  not  formed  a  right  tafte  of  pleafure, 
cannot  avoid  being  vicious  and  foolifh,  and 
by  confequence  n^iiferable,  in  a  very  high 
degree. 

And  how  is  this  right  tafte  of  pleafure  to 
he  formed  ?  Only  by  a  proper  education,  by 
which  we  are  early  accuftomed  to  what  is 
right  and  good,  fair  and  handfome  j  the  con*- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  we  delight  in  thofe 
things  as  much  as  others  do  in  the  contrary, 
and  purfue  them  from  habit,  as  well  as 
from  judgment  and  deliberate  choice.    It  ]$ 
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ijierefore  true  wIm*  Ariftotle  has  obfcrved*, 
that  the  chief  advantage  of  a  good  educa-* 
tion  is^  to  teach  us  how  to  employ  our  lew 
fiiK.  This  obfervation  will  ap^ly  to  men 
of  every  bufinefs  or  profeflion,  if  they  h^ve 
any  leifure  at  all ;  but  much  more  to  men 
whofe  whole  life  is  leifure.  And  indeed 
tlje  gre^iteft  good  fortune,  that  can  befala 
man  "^ha  has  not  education,  i^  to  have  no 
leifure  at  all,  but  to  be  confta,ntly  employed^ 
efpecially  in  bodily  labour,  for  which  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  only  fit# 
So  that  men,  not  properly  educated,  are  by 
nature  deftined  to  be  flaves  and  drudges,  or 
elfe  to  be  miferable  f. 

There  was  one  way,  by  which  the  meij 
of  rank  and  opulence,  of  this  as  well  as 
other  countries  of  Europe,  did  formerly  fill 
up  their  leifure,  but  which  is  now  almoft 
intirely  out  of  fafliion ;  I  mean  exercifes. 
And  indeed  a  man,  who  would  keep  his 
body  in  high  athletic  order,  will  not  have 

*  Ariftotlc's  Politic*  lib.  7.  cap,  15.  andHh.  8.  cap.  3, 
f  As  fom€  m^Q    are    by   nature   incapable  of  a  li* 
l»ral  education,  they  are  thofe,  who,  as  Ariftotle  has  toW 
us,  arc  by  nature  flavcs.    Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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much  time  to  fpare.  How  much  thofe  ex- 
ercifes  were  pra<flifed  in  antient  times,  and 
bow  neceffary  a  part  they  made  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  citizens  of  every  free  ftate, 
efpecially  of  the  gentlemen,  or  men  of  dif- 
tmftion,  is  well  known  to  every  fcholar. 
Among  the  antients,  there  was  one 
people,  who  were  eminent  for  nothing  but 
athletic  exercifes,  and  the  ftrength  of  body 
thereby  acquired ;  and  who,  by  that  excel- 
lency alone,  under  the  conduifl:  of  a  man 
who  by  accident  had  the  benefit  of  a  philo- 
fophical  education,  attained  to  great  power 
and  eminence.  The  learned  reader  will 
know  that  I  mean  the  Thebans,  who,  under 
the  conduct  of  Epaminondas,  became  the 
leaders  of  Greece*.      This  fhews  us,  that 


•  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pelopidas,  informs  us, 
that,  while  the  Spartans  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  Citadel 
of  Thebes,  and  they  and  the  Thebans  exercifed  together 
in  tbe  fame  Paljellras,  the  Thebans,  by  the  advice  of  Epa* 
minondas,  wreftled  with  the  Spartans ;  and,  finding  them- 
felves  fuperior  in  that  exercife,  Epaminondas  from  thence 
excited  them  to  afl'ert  their  liberty,  and  ihake  off  the 
Spartan  yoke.  This  produced  the  recovery  of  their  Citadel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  famous  bat« 
ties  of  Leuftra  and.Mantinaea ;  in  which,  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  hiftorians,  and  particularly  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculos,  it  is  evident}  .that  the  ThebaiM   con" 
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thougli  the  endowments  of  the  mind  cer- 
tainly hold  the  firft  rank,  yet  the  faculties 
of  the  body  ought  not  to  be  negledted ;  and 
they   fhould  be  fo  much  more  generally 

q«ercd,  not  fo  much  by  the  condud  of  Epaminon- 
^s,  or  their  valour  and  military  difciplioe,  as  by  their 
fiipenority  in  wreftling  and  flrength  of  body:  for  in 
that  way  muft  nccefrarily  be  decided  all  battles  in  which 
men  fight  in  clofe  order,  and  hand  to  hand ;  where  all 
long  weapons,  fuch  as  fpears,  muft  foon  be  broken,  or 
Tendered  ufelefs,  which  aftually  happened,  as  Diodoras 
informs  us,  at  the  battle  of  Mantina^a.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  fuperiority  in  bodily  ftrength,  and  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
wroduccd  that  great  revolution  in  the  aifairs  of  Greece,  by 
which  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  been  fo  long  leaders 
of  Greece,  and,  after  the  conqueft  of  Athens,  thought 
themfeWes  invincible,  were  ftript  of  all  their  power  and 
glory,  and  ib  humbled,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
lift  their  head. 

For  the  reft,,  the  Thebans  were  rude,  brutifh  people, 
without  education  or  learning  of  any  kind ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  that,  after  having  obtained  the, 
dominion  of  Greece,  by  the  means  I  have  mentioned, 
they  foon  loft  it,  almoft  as  foon  as  they  loft  their  philofo- 
phical  leader  Epaminondas,  and,  not  long  after  tfiat, 
their  city  and  their  liberty,  by  the  folly  and  brutality  of 
'  their  then  leaders.!  This  is  the  judgment  of  Epkorus  the 
hiftorian,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  Lib.  ix.  p.  401.  upon 
which  Strabo^  own  refleaion  is  worth  obferving:  *  That 
•  the  Romans,  by  laying  afide  their  antient  rudenefs  and 
'«  ignorance,  and  acquiring  arts-and  fciences,  were  enabled 
•to  con<jtter  the  world,* 
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cultivated,  that  for  one  man  who  is  by  na-- 
ture  fitted  to  excel  in  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  there  are  at  leaft  a  hundred  that 
might  become  eminent  in  bodily  exerciies. 
But  if  the  exercifes  were  neither  of  ufe  nor 
ornament,  they  are  neceffary  for  the  volup- 
tuous and  luxurious,  both  in  order  to  give 
them  a  true  relifh  for  their,  pleafures, 
and  to  prevent^  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
bad  efFeds  of  them.  By  exercifes,  I 
mean  not  what  is  commonly  called 
exerclfe^  but  which  really  does  not  deferve 
the  name,  at  leaft  it  does  not  anfwer  the 
definition  of  it  given  by  Galen  the  Greek 
phyficiaii,  viz.  motion  that  alters  the 
breath ;  hnt  1  mean  ftrong  athletic  exer- 
cifes, fuch  as  are ,  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
working  off  the  effeds  of  the  full  table  and 
luxurious  banquet ;  for  luxury,  joined  with 
indolence,  is  certain  ruin  both  to  body  and 
mind. 

Athletic  exercifes,  however,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  are  proper  to  give  any  great  degree  of 
ftrengtli  or  agility  to  the  body,  are  almoft  in-, 
tirely  difufed  j   fa  that  a  human  body  in 
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gooJ  ordtr  *  (to  fpeatk  in  the  jockey  ftylc) 
is  hardlylo  be  found. 

There  temain  then  only  arts  and  fciencep 
to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  rkh  and  idle;  wA 
theie,  if  they  we^c  properly  cultivated^ 
HATOuld  make.fuch  men  lefs  luxurious,  and, 
by  ccnfequence,  the  fevere  ^xercifes  lefs  ne- 
peffary  for  them.  But,  if  thefe  are  alfo  ne- 
gleded,  and  if  the  great  men  of  a  country, 
who,  by  their  birth  and  rank,  are  deftined 
to  fill  the  firft  offices  in  it,  apply  them- 
felves  to  no  bufinefe  or  profdfion,  nor  to 
arts,  fciences,  or  exercifes,  it  is  evideitf 
that  the  country  muft  be  undone,  and  that 

*  The  antienta  diflinguifhed  betwixt  vVicta,  or 
heakhy  and  kw^a^  or  good  order  i  th«  laft  of  which 
was  only  the  tik&,  of  gymnailic  exerctfea ;  ^9nd  ther« 
was  a  mafter  of  fuch  exercifes  amocgthein,, called  the 
«7a»JoT^»|5)j?,  who  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  man-groom^ 
£or-he  underiftood-the  art  ^f  forming- the  athletic  habit  in 
men,  as  well  as  our  grooms  do  the  putting  horfes  in:9r]der> 
And,  if  a  man  among  them  was  not  put  into  this  kind 
of  training,  it  was-eafily  difcovered  from  his  look,  and  the 
s(fppe«Tance4)f'iiis  body.  Tihis^xplains^Mh^t  Socrates,  in 
Xenophon*s  memorabilia,  fay:s  to  oxtf  ^of  .Jbeis  .ibUowers^ 
who  neglected  the  exercifes  of  the  Palaeftra :  «^  i^iunirtf^ 
j^,^  Toff^«/»a,  i-  e.  ''How  like  thatof  a^ulgar,  untaught 
<  man.U  the  Jbabit'Of  your^K^y  !^ 
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tbe^  themfelves  mnEt  lead  a  nu£brable  and 
contemptible  Ii£s« 

Such  men  would  te  muph  afFFonted,  if 
they  were  compared  with  lavages,  whom 
tliey  will  hardly  allow  to  be  of  the  fame 
ipecies  with  themfelvesjj  and  yetitis  a  certaia 
fadt,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  arts  and 
fciences  that  we  have  any  advantages  over 
favages.     For  they  have  more  fagacity  and 
l)etter  parts  than   we   have,   and   likewife 
much  greater  ftrength  of  mind,  by  which 
they  perfevere   in    all    their   undertakings 
with  wonderful  conftancy  and  firmnefs,  and 
can  endure  pain,  ajad  death  itfelf,  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  that  is  almoft  incre- 
dible.    Befides,  a  favage  can  hunt  and  fifh^ 
mike  the  inftruments  for  thefe  purpofes, 
and  provide  himfelf  with -all  the  neceflaries 
of  life.     He  can  likewife  ferve  his  country, 
either  in  council  or  fight.     But  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  upon   the  face  of  the 
earth  a  jnore  ufelsfs,    more  •  contemptibly 
and  more  miferable  animal  than  a  wealthy, 
luxurious  man,  vvithout  bufmefs  or  .pro- 
feffion,  arte,  fciencea,  or  eKcrcifes. 
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If  examples  were  wanting  to  fiiew  the 
neceflity  of  arts  and  fciences  in  a  wealthy 
and  luxuriious  nation^  that  of  the  Romans 
would  alone  be  fufficicnt.     The  wealth  of 
that  people,  about  the  end  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
was  prodigious,  and  ahnoft  exceeding  be- 
lief.    For  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world 
then  known  was  centered  in  Rome,  colleft- 
ed  from  countries  very  much  more  opulent 
as  well  as  more  populous,  than  they  are  now. 
The  eftates  of  fome  individuals  in  Britain, 
great  as  they  may  feem  to  us,  are  but  mean 
and  contemptible,  compared  with  the  eftates 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome.    I  doubt  whe- 
ther there  has  hitherto  been  among  us  any 
eftate  of  Nabob,  Commiflary,  Stockjobber,  or 
Gamefter,  that  has  exceeded  half  a  million. 
But,  among  the  Romans,  eftates  of  feveral 
millions    were    not    uncommon*.    "    And 
though  the  crime  of  fuicide  in  Britain  be 
frequent  enough,  yet  I  have  heard  of  no 
Britifti  man  that  has  put  himfelf  to  death, 

*  See  Dr*  Arbuthnot's  account  of  the  wealth  of  ihc 
Romans,  in  his  ueatife  apon  antient  coins,  &c. 
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as  Apicius  did,  becaufe  his  fortune  was  re- 
duced to  ^80,000  fterling*.  And  their 
luxury  and  magnificence  was  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth.  The  expencc  fometimes 
of  a  fingle  fupper,  amotig  them,  would  be 
equal  to  what  we  fhould  reckon  a  compe- 
tent fortune  even  in  thefe  days  f .  In  this 
country,  our  richcft  men  are  contented  with 
a  houfe  in  town  and  a  country-feat;  and  in- 
deed it  is  with  difficulty  that  their  fortunes 
can  fupport  the  expence  of  both.  But  the 
Roman  grandees,  befides  their  palaces  in 
town,  had  magnificent  villas  in  different 
parts  of  Italy.  Cicero,  who  was  far  from 
being  rich  or  expenfive,  had  no  lefs  than 
eighteen  of  them  X*  And,  as  if  the  land 
was  not  fufficieat  for  their  buildings,  they 
often  encroached  upon  the  fea,  which  they 
covered  with ,  their  villas,  fometimes  to  a 

*  Seneca,  Coniblatio  ad  Helviam>  cap.  id. 

t  Seneca  fpeak^  of  fingle  foppers  that  confumed 
the  whole  eftate  of  a  knight:  •  Quid  eft  coena  fump- 
'  tuofa  flagitio/iu9^  et  equeflrum  cenftim  confamente  ?* 
Seneca,  Epift.  95, 

J  Middleton*s  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  2,  p.  508. 

Vol.  III.  H  h 
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coafiderable  diftatnce  from  the  fhore*^ 
Their  houfes,  both  in  town  and  country^ 
tirere  filled  with  flaves^  who  were  fometimes 
fo  numerous,  and  of  fo  many  different 
countries;  thai  they  were  divided  into  na-» 
tion9« 

What  twi»  k  that  preTerved  afiiy  virtue  bi* 
manhood  among  a  people  fo  rich  and  fo 
luxurious?  The  bad  effeds  of  wealth  in 
Britain,  fmall  in  comparifon  of  theirs,  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people,  have  been  mcA 
fenfibly  felt  and  regrfetted^.  But,  among  the 
Romans,  even  in  the  times  we  fpeak  of, 
there  arc  many  flirning  examples  to  be 
found  of  the  greateft  virtues,  the  moft  em^ 
nent  abilities,  fortitude  and  ftrength  both 
of  body  and  mind.  To  what  is  this  to  be 
afcribed?  What  antidote  had  they  agaioil 

*  ContraAa  pifces  asquora  fentiont^     • 
Jafiis  In  ahum  molibus ;  hue  frequent 
Csemenca  dcunittit  lUdexnjptor 
Cum  fanrality  dominufque  terrse 
f  afUdiofas.  ■  HoR.  Ode  1.  Kb.  ^ 

Csmentis  licet  occupes 
TyrrheJium  onuie  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum; 

^         •    '  •      Ibid.  Ode  xxiv.ia>;3* 
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that  moft  deadly  ppifon  of  the  human  race, 
l»«re  fat^A  ia  its  C0n&quences  than  war^ 
famine,  pefliience,  or  any  other  calamity 
that  ev€r  befel  the  kind,  I  mean  luxury  ? 
No  other  that  I  can  difcover,  except  the 
Greek  philofophy  *  and  Greek  arts.  Thefe 
were  unneceflary  while  they  continued 
poor,  and  preferved  the  anticnt  feverity  of 
their  manners,  but  became  abiblutely  ne» 
ceffary  when  they  grew  rich,  and  the  pub- 
lic difcipline  of  the  ftate  was  rela:iced,  as 
well  as  the  private  manners  of  the  citizens 
corrupted.  Philofophy,  which  among  them 
was,  The  knowledge  of  all  things*  human 
and  divine^  that  is,  of  the  whole  of  nature 
^nd  the  fyftem  of  the  uaiverfe,  prefented  fo 
grand  a  f^dtacle,'  as  raifed  thofe  among 
them,  who  had  any  natural  elevation  of 
mindj  much  above  all  human  pomp  and 
grandeur,  and  m^de  them  defpife  all  the 

*  The  reafon  whicb  Cicero  gives  for  inftrudllng 
lus  couivtryxnea  in  tl^e  Greek  philofophy  is»  '  That 
'  b^  knew  no^  way  fo  efFeftual  of  doing  good  as  |)y 
f  iaflro^ling  the  minds  and  reforming  the  morals  of 
^  the  youths  which,  in  the  licence  of  thofe  times,  wanted 
'  every  help  to  reflrain  and  correal  them ;'  De  divina- 
iipntt  ii*  2*  De  finib.  i«  5. 

Hh  a 
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gratifications  of  luxury  and  vanity  which 
their  fortune  afforded.  The  Greek  arts, 
jand  particularly  the  rhetorical,  the  gram- 
matical, and  critical  arts,  by  which  they 
formed  a  good  ftyle,  both  of  fpeaking  and 
writing,  were  ftudied  by  all  the  nobility  qf 
Rome*  And,  as  they  were  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  figure, 
and  fupport  his  rank  in  th^  ftate*,   they 

•  The  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Caufii  corrttfta 
iloquenti^ey  fpeaking  of  th^  incitements  to  the  fludy  of  eiov 
qaencp  in  ihe  later  times  of  the  common- weal (h^  expre^j 
himfelf  in  (his  manner : 

'  Qaanto   quifque  plus  dicendo  poterat,    tanta   fa« 

*  cilius.  honores    eflequebatur ;     tanto    magis    in    ipfis 

*  honoribus  collegas  fuos  anteibat,  tanto  plus  apud 
'  principes'   gratise,  -  plus     au6U)ritatIs     apud     patres»^ 

'*  plus  notitias  ac  nominis    apud    plebem  parabat.  *  lii 

*  cHentelis    etiam    exterarum    nation  urn    redundabant; 

*  hos  ituri  in  provlncias  magiftratus  reveeebantur,  hqs 
'  xeverfi     colebant,     hog     et     prseturas     et     confulatus 

.*  vocajc    ultro    yidebantur ;     hi     ne     privati    q^uidem 

*  fin^  poteftate  erant,  cum  ct  populum  et  •  ffenatum 
^^  coniilio,  et  au^loritate  regerent ;  quin  imoto  fijbi  ipfi 

*  pcrfuaferant  neminem  fine  eloquenjia  aut  ailequi 
'  poiTe  In  civitate  aut  tueri  confpici)un|  et  einin^qteiQ 

*  locum** 

And,  a  little  afterwards,  .  • 

6 
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"were  fo  much  ftudied  and  pradifed,  that 
they  alone  were  fufEcient  to  employ  their 
whole  .lives,i  .  And,  even.witlt  refpefk  to 
philofophy,  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  any 
note  or  eminence  in  Rome  that  was  not- 
addided  to  one  feft  or  another ;  and  the 
'philofophy  profefled  by  the  great  men  of 
thofe  days  is  a  part  of  their  hiftory  as  well 
known  as  any  other  *♦ 

<  Ita  ad  fumma  eloqaentiae  prxmia,  magna  etiaixt 
'  neceflitas  accedebat,  et  commoda.  Diffu-tum  haberi 
'  pulchrum  et  gloriofum  ;  fed  contra  mutum  ecelinguem 

*  videri,  deforme  habebatur.  Ergo  non  niin\i3  rqbore 
'  qaam    praexniis    ilimuiabantar;    ne  clientulorom  -  loco 

*  potios  quam    patronoram»   numerarentur;   ne  traditst 

*  a  majoribus  neceiStudines  ad  alios  tranfirent ;  ne 
'  tanquam  inertes  ct  non  foffcdluri  honoribus^  aut  non 
«  impetrarent,  stut  imyetratos  male  tuerenturj*  Cap. 
36.  37' 

*  The  old  man  ChremeSy  in  the  beginning  of  th« 
Andrian  of  Terence^  fpeaking  of  (hp  paiiion^  of  youth  ac 
(hat  time^  fays. 

Quod  plerique  omnes  faciunt  adolefcentuliy 

IJt    animum  ^d   aliquod    iludium   adjungant,    aot 

equos 
Al«fff>  ^ut  canes  ad  veban^uip,  aut  ad  philofophes. 

Andrian,  v.  28. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  youth  pf  that  age, 
a  paifion  for  pbiiofophy  was  a^  common  as  for  hounds  aoi 
•  borfes. 
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The  firft  hero  the  Romans  fd9E&ed  ttpon 
tfic  Greek  model  was  Sciplo  Afincanus  the 
younger,  a«d  the  Uft  nun  of  any  note,  pro* 
dueed  by  the  manners  and  dtlcipltne  of  the 
ftate  was  C»  Mariu$#  After  his  time,  there 
vras  no  man  eminent  ekher  as  a  general  or 
a  ftatefman,  during  the  period  I  fpeak  of, 
that  was  not  a  fcholan 

Thus  it  appears,  from  fa(3;  and  experience 
as  well  as  theory,  that  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  fciences  is  abiblutely  neccflary  in  a 
wealthy  and  luxurioits  nation.  But  what  arts 
and  fciences  ?  Is  it  the  ftudy  of  botany,  fo 
much  in  faihion  at  prefent  ?  Is  it  the  knowfedge 
of  fliells  and  infedts  ?  Is  it  fafts  of  natural 
hiftory?  or  is  it  the  fclence  of  quantity,  the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lines,  figures, 
and  numbers?  Of  this  fcience  I  have  a 
high  efteem*  I  know  it  is  very  ufirfbl  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  in  explaining  many 
things  in  nature;  but  I  have  always  held  it 
to  be  no  more  than  the  handmaid  of  philo- 
fophy ;  nor  do  I  know  that  it  ha«  ever 
formed  a  hero  or  a  patriot,  a  man  eminent 
in  the  field  or  in  the  fenate* '  There  only 
remains  then  that  learning  which  prefcrved 
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virfius  fo  long  among  the  Romans,  and 
threw  a  iplendor  upaa  the  later  timee  of 
that  nation,  fuch  as  never  illummated  the 
degenerate  d»f&  of  ajiy  oth^r^ 

There  k  one  other  ufe  of  antient  learn- 
ing, and  which  perhaps  to  fome  will  re- 
commend it  mcnre  than  any  thing  I  ha^e 
hitherto  faid  in  .praifier  of  it ;  and  it  ts  thi^ 
that  it  l^ft  teaches  the  arts  of  luxury ;  hf 
which  I  mean  not  only  the  ^hgjaay&t  an4 
magnificence  with  which  they  adorned  hix« 
ury,  and  raifed  it  above  mere  fenfuality, 
but  chiefty  thofe  arts  they  employed  to  pre* 
vent^  as  far  as  was  poiTible^  the  badefiei£i» 
of  it  b6th  upon  body  and  mind.     For,  be-- 
fides  their  athletic  c^erci&a,  which,  at  the 
feme  time  that  they  whetted  the  appetite 
for  fuch  enjoyments,  gave  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour to  the  body,  they  ufcd  bathing,  anoint^ 
ing,  rubbing,  and  other  arts  to  .preferve 
their  health }  (o  that,  though  the  luxury  of 
the  Romans,  at  the  time  I  fpeak  oF^  was 
very  much  greater  than  ours,  yet  I  aver  the 
hSt  to  be,  that  itherr were  not  among  them 
near^fo  many  difeafed  and  deformed  by 
iuxtti^,  and  rendered  incapable  of  all  buli->* 
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nef^,  as  among  us.    This  we  are  well  aflured 
ofy  not  only  from  the  public  hiftories  of 
thofe  times,  but  from  the  private  memoirs 
of  them,  preferved  in  that  voluminous,  and 
at  the  fame  time  moft  valuable  epiftolary 
correfpondence  of  Cicero,  which  has  come 
ddwn  to  us ;  and  alfo  from  the  anecdotes 
which  Suetonius  has  related  of  the  lives  of 
the  firft  emperors,  fome  of  whom  were  the 
greateft  monftera  of  luxury  and  intempe- 
rance of  every  kind  that  we  read  of  inhiftory. 
In  fliort,  our  luxury,  as  it  is  managed,  is 
Kttle  better  than  the  fenfuaKty  of  barbarians; 
nor  does  it  differ  much  from  the  intempe- 
rance of  fatages  in  fpiritiious  liquors,  ex- 
cept in  this,  that,  though  that  exccfs  be  of 
all   others  the   moft    deftruftive  both  to 
mind  and  body,  yet,  by  means  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  reft  of  their  diet,  the  air  and 
cxercife  which  they  take,  ;pd  certain  antient 
arts  that  they  ufe,  fuch  as  bathing  and  anoint** 
ing,  it  does  not  hurt  them  near  {o  much 
as  our  luxury,  which  we  think  fo  much  more 
refined;  And  there  is  one; thing  which  i 
voiid  have  our  men  who  pretend  to  tafte 
fnd  ieiegance.  coniider,  and  that  is  the  dc-* 
ibrmity  which  our -conftaut  intemperainoe 
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in  eating  and  drinking  produces,  add  which 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions.    For  men  that  would  be  thought  to 
have   a   tafta    for  beauty^  fhduld  ftudy  it 
in  their  perfoiis,  at  leaft  as  much   as  ia 
their  dreft,  and   the   ornaments   of  their 
houfes  and  gardens.     And  there  is  another 
thing  which,  I  think,  deferves  moft  ferious 
confideration,and  that  is  the  great  increafe  of 
thfe  crime  of  fuicide  aniong  uls  t)f  late*    This, 
I  think,  may  be  in  a  great  ineafure  ftated  to  the 
account  of  our  barbarous  unkarned  luxury^  by 
which  the  body  is  at  laft  fo  opprefled  and 
overlaid,  and  the  fpirits  fb  afFededj  that  life 
becomes  an  intolerable  buf  den.  The  Romans, 
it  is  true,  pradifed  this  kind  of  death  much, 
but  It  was  only  to  avoid  the  ftroke  of  the  exe- 
cutioner; or  it  was  from  a  better  motive, 
• — to  fave  their  ,eftates  for  the  behoof  of 
their  families,  which  would  have  been  con- 
fifcated,  if  they  had  waited  till  fentence  w^as 
pronounced  againft  them;  by  which  megns 
many  an  eftate  and  family  were  preferved, 
under  fuoh  emperors  as  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
And  no  doubt  they  fometimes  chofe  to  go 
out  of  life,  when  they  w^ere  prefled  by  any 
Vol.  liL  I  i      ""- 
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calamity,  public  or  private,  which  thcf 
thought .  infupportable.  But  I  cannot  at 
prefent  recoiled  one  inftance  of  any  Roman 
who,  from  a  tadium  vitce^  low  fpirits,  weak 
nerves,  or  whatever  other  name  we  chufe  to 
give  to  the  effefts  of  intemperance,  and  the 
indulgence  of  pleafure  without  any  modera- 
tion, art,  or  qeconojny,  deftroyed  himfelf* 

Thus  I  have  endej^vpured  to  recomniend 
antient  learning,  not  only  as  it  dire^s  us  to 
the  nobleft  purfuits  in  human  life,  but  from 
its  meaneft  ufe,  the  improvement  of  our  luxr 
ury,  and  the  making  us,  if  not  men  of  vir- 
tue, at  leafl:  men  of  learned  luxury.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  tliink,  I  may  claim  Ibme 
merit  with  the  public,  by  ^his  attempt 
to  reftore,  or  preferve  where  it  is  not 
yet  loft,  antient  learning,  as  a  thing  not 
only  of  elegance  and  ornament,  but,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  this  nation,  of  the  greateft 
public  utility. 
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